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IN the former edition of this Dissertation, (A. D. 1697}, 1 thoughe 


myself obliged to take notice of a certain passage in a preface to the 


Epistles of Phalaris, published at Oxford two years before, which I 


did in these words: 


mihi copiam ulteriorem bibliothecarius pro singulari sva humanitate negavit, 


‘¢ The late editors of Phalaris have told the world in their preface, 
that, among other specimens of their diligence, they collated® the 
king’s manuscript, as far as the fortieth epistle; and would have 
done so throughout, but that the Library-keeper, out of his singu- 
lar humanity, denied them the further use of it. This was meant 
as a lash for me, who had the honour then and since to serve his 
Majesty in that office. { must own, it was very well resolved of 
them, to make the preface and the book all of a piece: for they 
have acted in this calumny both the injustice of the tyrant, and 
the forgery of the sophist. For my own part, I should never have 
honoured it with a refutation in print, but have given it that ne- 
glect that is due to weak detraction, had I not been engaged to 
my friend to write a censure upon Phalaris; where, to omit to 
take notice of that slander, would be tacitly to own it. The true 
story is thus:_A bookseller came to me, in the name of the edi- 
tors, to beg the use of the manuscript. It was not then in my 
custody: but as soon as I had the power of it, I went voluntarily 
and offered it him, bidding him tell the collator not to lose any 
time; for I was shortly to go out of town for two months. It was 
delivered, used, and returned. Not a word said by the bearer, 
nor the least suspicion in me, that they had not finished the col- 


iation. For I speak from experiment, they had more days to 


® Collatas etiam curavi usque ad Ep. 40, cum manuscripto in bibliotheca regia, cujus 
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< compare it in, than they needed to have hours. It is a very little 
‘© book, and the writing as legible as print. Well, the collation, it 
© seems, was sent defective to Oxon; and the blame, I suppose, laid 
“upon me. IJ returned again to the library some months before 
“¢ the edition was finished: no application was made for further use 
‘¢ of the manuscript. Thence I went for a whole fortnight to Oxon, 
‘© where the book was then printing; conversed in the very college 
‘“¢ where the editors resided. Not the least whisper there of the 
«* manuscript. After a few days, out comes the new edition, with 
“€ this sting in the mouth of it. It was a surprise indeed, to read 
“there, that our manuscript was not perused. Could not they have 
““ asked for it again, then, after my return? It was neither singular, 
** nor common humanity, not to inquire into the truth of the thing, 
** before they ventured to print, which is a sword in the hand of a 
“ child. But there is a reason for every thing; and the mystery 
<¢ was soon revealed. For, it seems, I had the hard hap, in some 
‘* private conversation, to say, the Epistles were a spurious piece, 
<¢ and unworthy of a new edition...“ Hinc ille lacryme.”” This was 
“¢ a thing deeply resénted; and to have spaken to me about the 
** manuscript, had been to lose a plausible occasion of taking re- 
s"venre.” 

This I then thought was sufficient to vindicate myself from that 
little aspersion. But I am now constrained, by the worse usage that 
I have since met with from the same quarter, to give an account of 
some particulars, which then I omitted, partly out of an unwilling- 
ness to trouble the public with complaints about private and personal 
injuries, but chiefly out of a tenderness for the honour of the editor. 

The first time I saw his new Phalaris was in the hands of a person 
of honour, to whom it had been,presented; and the rest of the im- 
pression was not yet published. This encouraged me to write the 
very same evening to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, and to give him a true 
information of the whole matter; expecting, upon the receipt of my 
letter, that he would put a stop to the publication of his book till he 
had altered that passage, and printed the page anew, which he might 
have done in one day, and at the charge of five shillings. I did not 
expressly desire him to take out that passage, and reprint the whole 


leaf: that I thought was too low a submission. But I said enough 


¢ 
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to make any person of common justice and ingenuity have owned 
me thanks for preventing him from doing a very ill action, 


Tam sorry I have not the letter itself to produce on this occasion; 
but I neither took any copy of it, nor was I careful to keep the gen- 
tleman’s letter which I received in answer. Ibhad no apprehension 
at that time that the business could have been blown to thjs height. 
But the gentleman, it seems, had something at that time in his view, 
and was more careful to keep my letter, a part of which he has thus 
published: __** Mr. Bennet desired me* to lend him the manuscript 
*¢ Phalaris to be collated; becatise a young gentleman, Mr. Boyle, 
** of Christ Church, was going to publish it. I told him, that a gen- 


** tleman of that name and family, to which I had so many obliga- 


** tions, and should always have an honour for, might command any 


Service that lay in my power.” These he acknowledges to be 


civil expressions >; and I dare trust my memory so far as to aver that 
all the rest were of the same strain. N 


cé 


ay, as the examiner has given 
us this fragment of my letter, because he thought he saw a fault in 


it, which I shall answer anon; so, if there had been any thing else 


in that letter, either in the words or the matter, that he could but 


have cavilled at, without doubt he would have favoured us with more 


of it; for we may easily see his good will to me, both from his pre- 
face and his examination. 


But what return did he make me for my expressions of great ci- 


vilitys? After a delay of two posts, on Purpose, as one may justly 


suspect, that the book might be vended (as it was) and spread abroad 
in the mean time, I received an answer to this effect:__That what I 
had said in my own behalf might be true; but that Mr, 
represented the thing quite otherwise: if he had h 


fore, he should have considered of it: 


Bennet had 
ad my account be- 


and now that the book was © 


made public, he would not interpose, but that I might do myself 


right in what method I pleased. This was the import of his answer, 


as I very well remember: there was not the least hint that he had or 


would stop the publication of his book till the m 


atter was further 
examined. 


The gentleman himself, in his late treatise 


» has been pleased to 
give some account of the same letter; 


and he represents his expres- 
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sion thus__That if the matter appeared as I had told it, he meant to 
give me satisfaction as publicly as he had injured me. But Lam 
sorry that his civility comes three years too late. Less than this 
would have passed with me for good satisfaction. But it was not— 
That he would give me satisfaction, but that J had his free leave to 
take it: which was in answer to a paragraph of my letter_—That per- 
haps I might think myself obliged to make a public vindication. And 
this, as I take it, was so far from being a just satisfaction, that it was 
plainly a defiance, and an addition to the affront. 

The gentleman and here differ a little about the expression in his 
answer; but I suppose the very circumstances will plainly discover 
whose account is the truer. For what probability is there that he 
should promise such fair satisfaction, and yet let the book be pub- 
lished, when it was in his power to stop it? If he had written me 
word the very next post, that he had stopped the books in the print- 
ing office, and would suffer no more to go abroad till the matter was 
fairly examined, this had been just and civil. And then, if he had 
found himself misinformed by his bookseller, he might have cut out 
the leaf, and printed a new one; which in all respects had been the 
fairest, and cheapest, and quickest satisfaction. 

Several persons have been so far misinformed by false reports of 
this story, that they think, the editor himself desired the MS. either 
by letter to me, or by a personal visit. I heartily wish it had been 
so; for then all this dispute had been prevented. But the gentle 
man was not pleased to honour me with his commands. If he had 
favoured me with one line, or had sent his desire by any scholar, 1 
would not only have lent the book, but have collated it myself for him. 
But it was both our misfortunes, that he committed the whole affair 
to the care or rather negligence of his bookseller: and’the first ap- 


plication himself made to me, was by that compliment in his printed 


preface. — 


‘< J AM surprised, to see an honourable person think he has fully 
‘© justified himself for abusing me, by reasons that he has found out, 
‘* since the time of the abuse. For even take his own account, and 
‘© when he printed that preface, he had heard nothing but on one 
« side. And was that like a man of his character, to put a public 
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< affront upon me, upon the bare complaint of a bookseller, who was 


“ the party suspected of the fault? What! never to inquire at all, 
<¢ whether he had not misinformed him? when there was such reason 
«* te suppose, that he might lay the blame upon me, to excuse his own 
* negligence? when he had such opportunities of asking me, either 
«¢ directly, or by some common friends? ‘Turn it over on every side, 
<¢ and the whole conduct of it is so very extraordinary, that one can- 
<¢ not but suspect that there were some secret reasons for this usage, 
« that are not yet brought above-board. Be it as it will, it is in vain 
<¢ to hope to justify that calumny in his preface, by such testimonies 
«* as he knew nothing of, when he ventured to print it. Heis fallen 
< under his own reproof, that he wrote his preface first, and finds 


<6 reasons for it afterwards *.”” 


When his Phalaris came first abroad, it was the opinion of my 
friends who were soon satisfied that the thing was a calumny, that it 
was the duty of my place, as keeper of the Royal Library, to defend the 
honour of it against such an insult. But yet out of a natural aversion 
to all quarrels and broiis, and out of regardto the editor himself, I re- 
solved to take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop. 

Thus it rested for two years; and should have done so for ever, bad 
not some accidents fallen out, which made it necessary for me to give 
a public account of it. had formerly made a promise to my worthy 
friend Mr. Wotton, to give him a paper of some reasons, why I thought 
the Epistles of Phalaris suppositious, and the present Zsopean Fables 
not to be A’sop’s own, And upon such an occasion, I was plainly 
obliged to speak of that calumny: for my silence would have been 
interpreted as good as a confession. Especially considering with 
what industrious malice the false story had been spread all over Eng- 
land; for asit is generally practised, they thought one act of injus- 
tice was to be supported and justified by doing many more. 

The gentleman is pleased to insinuate‘, that all this is pure fiction; 
and that I wrote that dissertation out of revenge, and purely for an 
occasion of telling the story: the very contrary of which is true; for 
i was unwilling to meddle in that dissertation, because I should be 
necessitated to give an account of that story: as it will plainly ap- 

Spice. fP. 4, 24, &c. 
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pear from Mr. Wotton’s own testimony, which I have by me under 


his hand. 


< IDO declare, that in the year 1694, when my Discourse about An- 


al 
nn 


cient and Modern Learning was first put to the press, Dr. Bent- 
«* ley, at my desire, undertook to write a dissertation about Phalaris 
‘¢ and /Esop, to be added to my book. But being called away into 
the country, he could not at that time be as good as his word. 
Afterwards, when the second edition of my book was in the press, 
I renewed my request to him, and challenged his promise. He 
desired me to excuse him; because now the case was altered, and 
he could not write that dissertation without giving a censure of the 
“¢ Jate edition at Oxford. But I did not think that a sufficient rea- 
son, why I should lose that treatise to the world, by receding from 


* the right and power hehad given me to demand it. W.Worron.” 


The reader will please to observe, that Mr. Wotton’s Discourse was 
first printed in 1694, and Phalaris the year after. A plain argument 
that the examiner is quite out in his reckoning; when he pretends, 
that I first engaged in that dissertation, purely to fall foul on his book. 
I was so far from harbouring such vengeance in my heart, that if the 
editor, or any body from him, had but given me leave to say in his 
name—That he had been misinformed; allthis story, and all the errors 
of his edition had slept quiet in their obscurity. 

About nine months after my dissertation was printed, the editor of 
Phalaris obliged the world with a second piece, called “ Dr. Bentley’s 
Dissertations examined.’ He has begun that elaborate work with 
statingan account of this story in opposition to what I had said of it: 
and that he does upon the credit and testimonies of the bookseller and 
the collator, and of a third informant, who overheard some discourse 
of mine. I will give a clear and full answer to every part of their 
depositions; and I question not but to make it plain, that the exa- 
miner has been imposed on, not only by the author of the Letters of 
Phalaris, but by others that are every way of lower qualifications 
than him. 


The bookseller averst__“¢ That he was employed bythe Hon, Mr. 
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‘* Boyle, and by him only, to borrow the MS. of Phalaris from Dr. 


** Bentley. And after about nine months solicitation, (says he), it 
was delivered into my custody, without any time limited for the re- 
“* turn of it.’ [ now perceive, I had more reason, than I was then 
aware of, when I said in my dissertation, that a falsehood about time 
was the truest and surest method of detecting impostures. And Mr. 
B. I hope, will allow that a chronological argument will be a good 
proof against his bookseller, though he will not admit it against his 
book. The bookseller, we see, is positive, that I did not lend him the 
MS. “ till after about nine months solicitation.” And Mr. B. him- 
selfrepeats it»__** That there was about nine months solicitation used 
toprocure it:”’ and in anothor place he afirmsi__ That the bookseller 
gave him liberty to assure the world, that he was ready to justify it 
with his oath, when it should be duly required of him.” Now, if in- 
stead of these nine months, I make it appear beyond contradiction, 
that, from my very first admission to the office of Library-keeper, to 
the time that the bookseller not only had, but returned the MS. there 
was but one single month; I humbly conceive, the world will be satis- 
fied that not the word only, but the very oath of this witness is little 
to be regarded. 

The royal patent, which constitutes me Keeper of his Majesty’s 
Libraries, (which may be seen not only in my own hands, but in the 
Patent-office), bears date the 12th day of April 1694. The words 
are, “ In cujus rei testimoniam has literas nostras fieri fecimus pa- 
“ tentes, testibus nobis ipsis apud Westmonasterium, duodecimo die 
‘© Aprilis, anno regni nostri sexto.”’ Now, I may appeal to any body, 
that has ever been concerned in a patent, if by reason of the delays 
that necessarily attend a thing of that nature, it may not fairly be sup- 
posed that the remaining part of that month expired, before all could 
be finished. I find in a book of my private accounts, that I took the 
patent out of the Patent-office the 18th day of that month: and the 
several offices to be attended after that, before [ could have admission 
to the library, may be allowed to take up the rest of the month. But 
I shall prove the thing directly by two witnesses, beyond ail excep- 
tion, the worthy masters of St. Paul’s and St. James’s schools, who 
gave me this account under their own hands: 
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«< SOME time after the death of Mr. Justell, late Library-keeper to 
«« his Majesty, we were desired by his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 


CaN 
“n 


Canterbury, thea Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in pursuance of a com- 
«* mand from the late queen, of blessed memory, to takea catalogue of 
< the royal library at St. James’s. We began it in October 1693, fi- 
« nished, and had it transcribed, and presented to her Majesty by the 
c: Paster following; during all which time we had the key of the said 
“* jibraty constantly in our keeping, as also some weeks longer. And 


«© then, as we were directed, we delivered it up to Sir John Lowther, 


oN 
¢ 


‘ now the Right Hon. the Lord Lonsdale, who was at that time vice- 


CoN 


‘ chamberlain to his Majesty, Jo. PosTLETHWAYTs 
Rica. Wricat.” 


Itis plain then, from the date of a public record, joined with Mr. 
Postlethwayt’s and Mr. Wright’s testimonies, that 1 had not actuak 
custody of the Royal Library before May. For in that year Easter fell 
upon the 8th of April. And it is deposed here, that the key of the 
library was not delivered to the vice-chamberlain, from whose hands 
I was to receive it, till some weeks after Easter. Andin the same 
May I delivered the MS. to the bookseller; for, as I had said before, 
as soon as I had itin my power, | went voluntarily to the bookseller 
and offered it him. ‘The bookseller has not yet thought fit to deny, 
that the book was delivered to himin May; and to save him from the 
temptation of denying it hereafter, I will prove by another record, that 
the book was used and restored to me again, and lodged in his Ma- 
jesty’s library before the end of that month. For the reason why I 
insisted to have the MS. speedilyreturned, was because I was obliged 
to make a journey to Worcester, to keep my residence there as pre- 
bendary of that church: and that I was at Worcester by the Ist of 
June following, the subjoined certificate will prove, the original of 


which [have by me: — 


‘* IT appears by the chanter’s rolls kept to note the presence of the 
“* dean and prebendaries of the cathedral church of Worcester, that 
«¢ Dr. Richard Bentley, prebendary of the said cathedral church, was 


present at prayers in the quire there on the first day of June in the 
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«© year 1694, and continued his attendance there till September the 


‘© 26th following, not absenting more than two days at any one time 
© all the while. Witness my hand this 25th day of May, 1698. 


Anprew Treseck, Chanter.” 


‘s WE have seen and examined the chanter’s rolls above mention- 
<¢ ed, and do find them, as he hath above certified; and we did see 
© him sign this certificate. Jo. Price, Chancellor, 

Cu. Moore, Pub. Not. Reg. 


Tuo. Oxiver, Pub. Notary.” 


I must crave leave to observe to the reader, that the residence-rol 
for the month of May, though diligently sought for, could not be 
found, But if it ever happen to come to light, [make no doubt, but 
it will appear by it, that I was present at Worcester some part of that 
May. For it is great odds, that the first day of my being there would 
not fall upon the first of June. The last note of time, before 1 took 
my journey, that Ican now find among all my papers, is the 15th day 
of May. And I finda letter tome out of Surry, dated May the 10th, 
that then wishes me a good journey. All which makes me believe, 
that I left London upon Monday, Maythe 21st, and that the MS. was 
returned to me the Saturday night before. 

But not to insist upon that, I suppose it is sufficiently manifest from 
his Majesty’s patent, Mr. Postlethwayt’s and Mr. Wright’s testimo- 
nies, and the residence-rolls of the church of Worcester, that the 
MS. was delivered, used, and returned within the space of one month 
after I had the custody of the library. So that the deposition of the 
bookseller__* That he could not obtain the MS. ull after about 
<*> nine months solicitation,” is demonstrated to be a notorious false- 
hood: and since he has further declared that it was in his intentiona 
perjury, he has pilloried himself for it in print, as long as that book 
shall last. 

I have been informed by several good hands, that when the starters 
of this calumny heard how | could disprove, from the very date of the 
patent, this story of nine months solicitation, they betook themselves 
to this refuge—That though the patent was not finished till about 


May, yet I had the power and trust of the library for nine months be- 
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fore. But besides the folly of this evasion, which is visible at first 
view (for how could I demand the key of the library before I had a 
right to it)! Mr. Postlethwayt and Mr.Wright give a direct evidence, 
that they had the key constantly in their keeping all the time from 
October to May; so that [had not the MS. in my power, till the very 
time that I lent it. Nay, the very warrant, where his Majesty first 
nominated me to that employment, was but taken out of the secre- 
tary’s office, December 23, 1693. There were but five months, 
therefore, in all from the first ramour of my being Library-keeper to 
the time that they hadthe MS. And the bookseller even by this ac- 
count was plainly guilty of an intended perjury; when he was ready 
to swear__ That he used about nine months solicitation!’ But 
suppose it were true, that nine months had elapsed from the date of 
the warrant to my admission to the library; yet what an honest and 
ingenious narrative is here, of “ nine months solicitation!’ That 
word carries this accusation in it, that I could have lent them the book 
if I pleased; which appears now to be a mere calumny and slander, 
since it lays that to my charge, which was not in my power. 

By his talking of solicitation, one would be apt to imagine, that he 
had worn thevery streets with frequent journies to solicit for the MS. 
Thad said in my former account—That a bookseller came to me in the 
name of the editors: which is a word of more concession, than the 
pains he was at deserved. Forto the best of my memory, he neverasked 
me for the MS. but at his own shop, or asI casually met him. Nei- 
ther can I call to mind, that either he or his apprentice came once to 
my lodgings or tothe library forit; till the time that he sent for it by 
my appointment, and received it. 

T had said_—That J ordered him to tell the collator, not to lose any 
time, for I was shortly to go out of town for two months. Now this 
was to be denied by the bookseller, or else his whole deposition had 
signified nothing, for the blame would still lie at his own door. He 
resolutely affirms therefore *__‘ That no time was limited for the re- 
turn of it.” What can be done in this case? here are two contrary 
affirmations; and the matter being done in private, neither of us 
have any witness. I might plead, as A.milius Seaurus did against 


one Varius of Sucro. “ Varius Sucronensis ait, AEmilius Scaurus 


k ie 6. 
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** negat; utri creditis, Quirites!?”’ I hope, upon anyaccount, my cre- 


dit will go further than this bookseller’s; especially after his mani- 
fest falsehood, in his story of the nine months, 

But let us inquire into the nature of the thing. Is it likely, or 
probable, that I should put the MS. into his hand, to be kept as long 
as he pleased, without any intimation that, after a competent time for 
using it, he should restore itagain? They must certainly have an odd 
opinion of their readers, that expect to make such stuff as this pass 
upon them for truth. Besides, it appears upon record, that I took 
a journey soon after the lending of it: which was not a sudden and 
unexpected one: for the time of my residence had been fixed six 
months before. I must needs know then of my intended journey, 
when I lent the MS. to the bookseller: and it is very unlikely that 
J should omit to give him notice of it; unless it be supposed, that I 
had then a private design to disappoint them of the use of the MS. 

But that I had no such design, but, on the contrary, a true inten- 
tion and desire to give them full opportunity of using it, I conceive 
the very circumstances of the affair, besides my own declaration, which 
{ here solemnly make, will put it out of all question. For, I pray, 
what interest, what passion could I serve by hindering them? I could 
have no pique against the editor, whom I had never seen nor heard 
of before; and who, as soonas I heard of him, both deserved and had 
my respect, upon account of his relation to a person of glorious me- 
mory. Neither could I envy him the honour of publishing the MS. 
orrepine.that such an opportunity of getting fame was taken out of 
myown hands; for ] suppose my dissertation alone is a convincing ar- 
gument, that! myself had never any design of setting out Phalaris, 

But I have a better proof still behind, of my sincerity in lending the 
MS. though I cannot produée it without accusing myself. For it is 
the duty of my place to let no book go out of the king’s library with- 
out particular order. This the learned Dr. Mill and several others 
know, who having occasion for some books in the time of my prede- 
cessor, were obliged to procure his Majesty’s warrant for them. If 
it were my design, then, to keep the book out of the editor's hands, 
what fairer pretence, what readier excuse could be wished, than this? 


—‘ That I was ready to serve the gentleman to the utmost of ny 


1 Val. Max. 3, 7. 
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‘© power; but it was a rule with my predecessors to let no book go 


¢¢ abroad without a royal warrant. And I durst not venture to trans~ 


mead 


«© gress the rule at my very first entrance upon my office. If the 
s¢ gentleman would obtain an order in the usual method, I would wait 
‘* ypon him the first moment, and deliver the book.’* I could have 
refused the MS. in this manner, with all the appearance of civility: 
but out of a particular desire of obliging the editor, I ventured beyond 
my power, and lent the book privately without anyorder. 1 confess 
I have justly suffered for it since; and the verymen I aimed to oblige, 
were my enemies, (as they give it out), only on that account. Had 
I kept myself firm to the rules of my office, without straining a port 
ef courtesy beyond the bounds of my duty; all their ealumnies had 
been avoided. But Ihope I shall have caution enough for the future, 
to know persons a little better, before I put myself in their power. 

I had said_—That I had no suspicion that the collation was not 
finished:_—In opposition to this the bookseller deposes_——* That if 
«© called upon him for the book upon Saturday at noon; and staid 
“¢ while he sent to the collator, and word was brought by the mes- 
« senger—That it was not collated.” That I called then at the 
bookseller’s shop, I believe may be true: for having business to des- 
patch in St. Paul's Church-yard, and some friends there to take leave 
of, before I began my journey, I took that occasion to call upon this 
bookseller, and to remind him of his engagement to restore the book 
on Saturday evening: but that I staid there till his messenger returned 
from the collator, Ido not remember. But suppose that I did stay ; 
what then? the message he says was brought at noon, that the book 
was not then collated: but the bookseller well knows, that I did not 
require the book till the evening, nor was it returned before. The 
collator indeed might be behind-hand at noon, and, as I might sup- 
pose, want about two or three pages. But must f needs think him 
still behind-hand at nine o’clock at night? That isa sort of conse- 
quence that I am not used to make: for if he had not done one 
page of the book at noon; yet he had time more than enough to 
have finished it by theevening. For, as I said before, it is as legible 
int, being written in a modern hand, and without abbreviations ; 
and wants one-and-twenty epistles that are extant in the printed co- 


pies, which is a seventh part of the whole book; so that the work of 
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collating isso much the shorter. I had a mind, for the experiment’s 


sake, to collate the first forty epistles, which are all that the collator 
has done. And I had finished them in an hour and eighteen minutes; 
though I made no very great haste. And yet I remarked and set 
down above fifty various lections, though the editor has taken notice 
of one only. Now, if forty epistles can be collated in an hour and 
eighteen minutes, the whole MS, which contains but one hundred 
and twenty-seven epistles, may be collated in four hours. The col- 
lator then, had he been diligent, might have finished the whole col- 
lation twice over, between noon and the close of the evening, when 
the book was returned. 

As for the collator, I am utterly a stranger both to his person and 
character, and have nothing to say to him, but that his testimony is 
as useless and imperfect as his collations™. Indeed it is hard to con- 
jecture, to what purpose it is produced. The sum of it is.—That the 
MS. was sent for before he had finished; whichis confessed on all 
hands. It had been more to the purpose, if he had told us, what he 
was doing all that time that the MS. was in his hands. I say®, “ five 
or six days ;”’ the bookseller says, “ a few;” Mr. Boyle, “ not nine.’* 
By the shortest account, it now appears, as I said before, that he had 
more days tocompare it in, than he needed tohave hours. And how 
did he spend the last afternoon, which was more than sufficient to do 
the whole work in? Whether he undertook it for a reward, or out of 
Kindness, the editor was not very much obliged to him. 

The bookseller adds further__“¢ That I utterly refused to leave the 
“* MS. with him beyond Saturday, though he begged but to have it 
“¢ till Sunday morning, and engaged to oblige the collator to sit up 
** at it all Saturday night.” How false and silly this is, the saga- 
cious readers must needs see and acknowledge. This was spoken on 
Saturday at noon, by the bookseller’s own confession. And he had 
then freeleave to keep it, and did keep it till the evening. And the 
whole collation was but the work of four hours, as I have proved by 
experiment. And yet he has the face to tell the world, that he would 
engage the collator to sit up all night to finish it: when the whole 
might be done from the beginning to the end twice over before candle-~ 
light. Why I would not have spared it till Sunday morning, sup-~ 
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pose I had been asked, there might be several good reasons. I was 
to take coach for Worcester by five o’clock on Monday morning: and 
I could have no leisure on Sunday to put the book into the library; 
for at that time I lived with the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Worcester, at a good distance from the library. The key, too, of the 
outward door, was then in custody of another, who perhaps might 
not be met with upon Sunday. Besides, that there was time enough 


and to spare before Saturday evening: and what obligation had I 


to neglect my own business to humour others in their laziness. 

<«‘ But (he says) I gave him not the least hopes that, if he applied 
<¢ to me upon my return out of the country, he should have leave to 
«© get the collation perfected.” That I gave him not any hopes of 
it by an express promise, I verily believe. For how could I do that, 
when I was fully persuaded they would finish the collation before t 
went into the country? But what he saw in me that forbade him to 
hope it, if there should be occasion, I cannot imagine. He knew 
that the reason why I then demanded the book was my Journey into 
the country. J was to make so long a stay there, that it was -not fit 
to expose the book all that while to the hazard of being lost. I told 
the bookseller then—That I was to be absent for two months: but 
it appears now upon record, that I was four months at Worcester. 
And how many accidents might have happened in that time? Should 
I, who was under a trust, and accountable to God and man, run such 
a risk without any warrant? The editor, and his witnesses, may ca 
lumniate as they please; but I wish I could as well justify my lending 
the MS. out, as my calling it in. 

The bookseller concludes" That I made some reflections from 
‘6 time to time, when he spoke to me from Mr. B. but, considering 
‘¢ his employment, it may not be proper to add an account of them.” 
So that he puts off that piece of work to one Dr. King, of the Com- 
mons, as the examiner stiles him. Now, what he means by “ re- 
flections,”’ or what harm there is in ‘* making reflections,’ I do not 
understand. A great person®, one of the examiner’s family, made a 


> and I never yet heard it was counted 


whole book of ‘* Reflections,’ 
a crime in him. Iam as much to seek, too, for his meaning That 
‘“« his employment makes it not proper for him to add an account of 
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** those reflections.” His employment as a bookseller I think a 
very reputable one, if he himself be not a disgrace to it. And if that 
make it ‘* not proper” for him to bear false witness against his 
neighbour, by a pretended “ account of those reflections,” methinks 
the profession of the doctor, to whom he refers himself, is more im- 
proper for that work. The doctor indeed, by his profession, may be 
enabled to do it with more cunning, but he would do it with the 
greater crime. But let us hear the doctor’s testimony; the air and 
spirit of it is so very extraordinary; the virulency and insolence so 
far above the common pitch; that it puts one in mind of Rupilius 
King, a great ancestor of the doctor’s, commended to posterity by 


Horace under this honourable character __. 


Prescripti Regis Rupili pus ata; venenum. Horat. Sat. i. 7. 
j Do p i > 


The filth and venom of Rupilius King. 


And if the doctor do not inherit the estate of Rupilius, yet the whole 
world must allow that he is heir of his virtues, as his own writings 
will vouch for him; his deposition here against me, his buffoonery 
tipon the learned Dr. Lister, and some other monuments of his learn- 
ing and his morals. 

«¢ I have endeavoured?, (says the doctor), as far as I can, to recol- 
lect what passed between Mr. Bennet and Dr. Bentley concerning 
a MS. of the Epistles of Phalaris. I cannot be certain as to any 
other particulars than that, among other things, the doctor said_. 
That if the manuscript were collated, it would be worth nothing 
‘¢ for the future.” Now the reader may please to take notice, that 
the doctor here publicly owns__*‘ That he cannot be certain as to 


any other particulars;”” and yet “* he endeavoured to recollect, as fat 
as he could; and the scorn (he says) and contempt? which he has 
naturally for pride and insolence, made him remember that, which 
otherwise he might have forgot.”” Now if the doctor, even whétted 
with his ‘‘ scorn and contempt,’ could but call to mind one parti= 
cular, and if that particular have nothing at allin it about Mr. B: 
nor any thing that borders upon ‘ pride and insolence,” what pre- 
tence has he for traducing me here.as a proud and insolent man, and 
an abuser of Mr, Boyle? If the doctor, as he owns, has but one par- 
P P.8, ¢ Ibid. 
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ticular from his memory, the rest he must have from his invention. 
I am obliged, indeed, to the doctor; for he has effectually disproved 
himself in his own deposition. For he first declares he knows but 
one particular; and yet presently runs into a charge, whereof no- 
thing can be made out from that particular. And would such an 
evidence as this is pass in Doctors’ Commons? I am much mistaken, 
if the worthy persons that preside there would dismiss such a witness 
as this without marks of their dissatisfaction. 

To account, then, for that one-particular that the doctor is certain 
the reader must give me leave to tell him a short story. After I 
was nominated to the Library-keeper’s office, (before the patent was 
finished), I was informed, that one copy of every book printed in 
England, which were due to the royal library by act of parliament, 
had not of late been brought into the library, according to the said 
act. Upon this I made application to the master of the Stationers’ 
Company, to whom the act directed me, and demanded the copies: 
the effect whereof was, that I procured near a thousand volumes, of 
one sort or other, which are now lodged in the library. While this 
was transacting, | chanced te call upon Mr. Bennet, (whom I had 
several times obliged), and acquainted him with it, not questioning 
but he would be very ready to comply, as far as his share went, which 
was then but very little. But, to my surprise, he answered me very 
pertly__That he knew not what right the parliament had to give a- 
way avy man’s property; that he hoped the Company of Stationers 
would refuse, and try it out at law; that they were a body, and had a 
common purse; and more to this purpose. Some little time after, 
calling there again, upon a fresh discourse about the MS. Phalaris, 
which I had formerly promised to lend him, as soon as I had power, 
I asked him—Upon what account he could refuse to give the royal 
library its due settled on it by act of parliament; and at the same 
time expect a favour out of it that would make his own book more 
vendible, and the MS. less valuable? For after the various lections 
were once taken and printed, the MS. would be like a squeezed 
orange, and little worth for the future. Since, therefore, he was re- 
solved to try the law against the library, he ought in justice to present 


to it some book of competent value, to make amends for the damage 
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This discourse I very well vemndthben) and I believe [ can betes 
witness that heard me relate it, long before the doctor’s deposition 
came abroad; and I take it for certain, that this was the very same 
conversation which Dr. King overheard. Jt is true, there is some 
small difference in the account: I said, that the MS. would be worth 
little for the future; and the doctor says, “‘ worth nothing.’ But 
that is no material change, and may be excused in the doctor, who is 
not over nice in his expressions. But do L remember that the doctor 
was present then? No, nor any time else: for I know him not, if I 
meet him; and perhaps my ‘ pride and insolence” might He in 
that, that | did not know a person of such known credit in the world". 
Allowing, then, that this was the ‘*‘ free conference*” (as the exa- 
miner calls it) which the doctor overheard, I have a few things to 
observe in the narrative that he has made of it. 

It appears first, that his pert reflection, which he thought carried 
such a sting in it, is very silly and insipid__** Which I took the more 
“© notice of, (says he), because I thought a MS. good for nothing, 
“* unless it were collated.’’ Wonderful remark! and worthy of such 
eves-droppers, that are prowling after that which does not concern 
them, and catch at little scraps of other men’s discourses. t is true, 
Sir,a MS not collated is upon that account worth nothing to the 
rest of the world; but to the owner, it is the better for it, if a price 
was to be set on it. And I think, with submission, that a fresh MS, 
newly brought out of Greece, and never yet printed, would sell for 


33 


more, ‘* ceteris paribus,” than another already printed. Do you 
think the Alexandrian MS. of as great a value now, since the edition 
of the English Polyglot, as when Cyril the Greek patriarch first pre- 
sented it to King Charles the First? But what do I talk to him of 
MSS. who has so little relish and sense of such things as to declare 
deliberately ‘_.** That he does not believe the various readings of any 
‘© book are so much worth, as that Mr. Boyle should be used so 
*< scurvily to obtain them.”? And this he says, when he is giving 
evidence; where all declaimings and rhetorical aggravations above 
the naked and strict truth are unlawful, and border near upon per- 


jury. But we must not expect from the doctor that he should know 
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the worth of books; for he is better skilled in the catalogues of ales*, 
his “ Humty Dumty, Hugmatee, Three-threads,’’ and the rest of 
that glorious list, than in the catalogues of MSS. 

But, pray, what was that scurvy usage that I gave to Mr, Boyle? 


The doctor remembers but one particular, and that has no relation 
to Mr. Boyle. Iam almost persuaded that Mr. Boyle’s name was - 
not once mentioned in that conversation. For this talk was not had 
the last time, when I called for the MS. but long before, when my 
patent was not yet passed, and before I had the custody of the lib- 
rary. But suppose Mr. B. was named then, I am sure it must be 
with respect. For how could I use him scurvily in denying him a 
MS. which was not then in my power to give? Before the time of 
that discourse, I had promised that the MS. when I could come at it, 
should be at Mr. Boyle’s service; and in such words as Mr. Boyle 
himself owns to be expressions of great civility: __“* That a gentle- 
“* man of that name and family, to which I had so-many obligations, 
‘* and should always have an honour for, might command any ser- 
‘“* vice that lay in my power.’ That I really used these expressions, 
even the bookseller himself is my witsess: for if it had not been 
true, he would never have let it be printed, without contradicting it. 
Now, how is it credible that should use a man so * civilly,’ and 
et s 
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yet so “* scurvily’’ too? A man must be dosed with Humty 
Damty, that could talk so inconsistently. And how could I abuse 
a young gentleman whom I had never heard of before, without any 
provocation, in a public place, and before his own friends? J dare 
appeal to any that ever was acquainted with me, if he think me ca- 
ble of doing so. 

All the discourse, then, that the doctor overheard, had relation 
only to the bookseller. Mr. Boyle was sure of the MS. which I had 
promised before. But I had a mind to make the bookseller sensible 
of his ill manners in denying justice to the king’s library, at the same 
time that he asked favours. And I do further declare, that I was but 
in jest when I told him-—That he should give a book to the royal 
library, to recompense for the use of the MS. And Thad no design in 
it, but to mortify him a little for his pertness about going to law. 


* See his Journey to Lendon. uP, 4, 19 
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For wheu the time came that I could lend him the MS. he had it 
freely, without giving to the library the value of a printed sermon. 
Though I remember, when I once told this story to a very great 
man, his answer was——That if I was not in earnest, I ought to have 
been so, 

The bookseller says_—‘* His employment makes it not proper for 
** him to give an account of the reflections I made, as we talked a- 
‘* bout Phalaris.” But I will help him out for once, and give an 
account of one that I very well remember. The bookseller once 
asked me privately, that I would do him the favour to tell my opi- 
nion, if the new edition of Phalaris, then in the press, would be a 
vendible book: for he had a concern in the impression, and hoped 
it would sell well, such a great character being given of it in..... 
Essays as made it mightily inquired after. I told him—_He would 
be safe enough, since he was concerned for nothing but the sale of 
the book: for the great names of those that recommended it would 
get it many buyers. But however, under the rose, the book was. a 
spurious piece, and deserved not to be spread in the worid by another 
impression. His ‘ employment,’ it seems, could suffer him to be- 
tray this discourse to some concerned in the edition, as I was informed 
from a very good hand; and this | meant, when I said in my former 
account__That it was my hard hap in some private conversation to 
say, the Epistles were spurious, and unworthy of a new edition. 
What influence this might have towards the civility in the preface to 
Phalaris, I leave others to judge. But I dare say this was all the 
* reflection” that I had ever made at that time to Mr. Boyle’s dis- 
advantage. ‘‘ Si hoc peccare est, fateor.” If there be no way of 
gaining his good opinion, but to believe Phalaris a good writer, I 
must needs submit to my fate, that has excluded me from his friend- 
ships 

Mr. B. is pleased to observe*__* That Mr. Bennet is so little in- 
** terested in this dispute, that he may be entirely depended on.” So 
very little, that the best part of his interest and his trade lay at stake, 
For is not this the plain state of the case?__Mr. Boyle commits the 
affair of collating the king’s MS, to his bookseller. The bookseller, 


by his own neglect, having failed in his trust, for fear of losing the 
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favour and custom, lays the fault upon me. This oec- 


bJ 
gentleman s 


casioned a private g grudge against me, whieh terminated in an affront 


in print. I verily believe that the bookseHer did not think at first 


that Mr. Boyle would have carried his resentment so high, other~ 


wise perhaps he would have invented some other excuse for his ne- 


gligence. But the business was afterwards past spite: and he 


must go on of necessity, being once engaged in the cau The 


whole of his trade and business seeme ed to dey pend upon J} Mr. B. and 


his friends. The temptation indeed was strong, and £ pray God for- 


I humbly conceive, given a full and satisfactory 


answer to all the matters of fact that the examiner’s witnesses lay to 


my charge, | am very little BENS at the inferences he draws 


and grimace that he plentifully sprinkles. 


All these must drop of themselves, and fall down upon the author 


of them, when the foundation that they stood on is taken away. But, 


from them, or the satire 


however, I shall take some short notice of every thing he has said that 
is not entirely included in the testimonies of his witnesses. 

‘‘ The doctor (says he”) seemed to be satisfied, and willing to let 
by his not writing to me any further about it, 


“ 
* 


the dispute drop, 
‘¢ or disecoursing Mr. Bennet concerning it, to whom my letter 
The doctor, it is true, was willing to 


vw 
¢ 


‘ plainly referred him.” 
«© let the dispute drop3” 
sons, ought to have made Mr. B. suppose I was satisfied, I leave it 
to the judgment of those that know good breeding. I had written 


him, as himself owns?, a ‘* ver civil” letter, complaining of the 
3 3 3 


but whether either, or both of these rea- 


fraud of his bookseller, and representing the matter quite otherwise 
than he had told it. After a delay of two posts, when the books 
were spread abroad, in the mean time I had an answer, giving me 
leave to take my own satisfaction, and, as he here says, referring me 
to discourse with his bookseller. Now, what person of any courage 
or spirit, such as Innocence always gives one, would either write a- 
gain to Mr. B. after this repeated affront, or go with his finger in his 
eye to tell his story to the bookseller, who was the principal in the 
injury? Mr. B. must sure have an odd cast of his head®, to think that 


I or any man else would submit to such indignities. I had done alk 
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that became me in writing him a timely account of the whole truth, 


with ‘* expressions of great civility to him®.’ But when I saw the 
civility of his answer, which bid me right myself as I pleased, and 
referred me to his bookseller‘, “ I neither thought my station so lit- 
tle, nor the editor’s so very great, nor the calumny so terrible, that I 
should make a secend application after such a repulse. I designed, 
indeed, to “ drop the dispute;’’ but not because [ either owned or 
feared, but because I despised the detraction, being conscious that it 
was false, and well knowing that if ever I pleased, I could make the 
authors ashamed of it. 

Mr. B, has such an affection for chicanery and banter, that he 
cannot abstain from it when he ought to be most serious. He pre- 
tends‘ to draw up a heavy charge against me, because I say__The 
editors of Phalarise; and, in another place—_They have collated. 
“¢ How came I (says he) to be multiplied at this rate?’? Well, I will 
submit to the chastisement of this great Aristarchus, though I thought 
I might have the common liberty of changing numbers, which is fa- 
miliar In all the languages that I know of, either old or new. Who 
knows not, that of wep) TAdarava, of wept’ Apisoredy, are often put for 
Plato and Aristotle alone? ‘ As certain of your own poets have said,”’ 
says the apostle; and yet he meant only Aratus. And how often do 
we say ‘‘ we,”’ and yet speak of ourselves only, without thinking we 
are ‘* multiplied,”’ or doubled, like Sosia in Plautus’s Amphitryo? 
E do not question but some examples of this may be found in his 
ewn book, if the matter was worth the search. 1am sure, that in 
another piece of grimace he is guilty of the very expression that he 
would turn to ridicule. I had said__It was a surprise, indeed, to 
find there that our MS. was not perused. ‘* Our MS, (says the ex- 
«‘ aminer‘), that is, his Majesty’s and mine. He fancies himself to 
«© have some interest in it. It is like the “ego et rex meus” of Car- 
<¢ dinal Wolsey.”’ Very smart and witty! so that, by the same rule, 
when Mr. B. himself sayst__‘¢ It will be very hard upon our Sicilian 
<¢ prince,” we must interpret it__“* Ego et Phalaris meus:” I and 
my prince Phalaris. And when he so often says*, ‘ our critic,’ 
meaning his humble servant, the world is to take it_.That he has 
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some dominion over me; which is an honour I am not worthy of. 
And when I myself often say, our editors, and our edition, Mr. B. by 
this rule may infer, that I claim a share and a concern in his edition of 
Phalaris: which I should take fora compliment more severe than any 
thing he has yet said of me. 

There is a certain temper of mind, that Cicero* calls Phalarism, 
a spirit like Phalaris’s; and one would be apt to imagine that a por- 
tion of it had descended upon some of his translators. The gentle- 
man has given a broad hint more than once in his book, that if I pro- 
ceed further against Phalaris, I may draw perhaps a duel or a stab 
upon myself, Which is a generous threat, especially to a divine, who 
neither carries arms nor principles fit for that sort of controversy. 
It is the same kind of generosity, though ina lower degree, when he 
forbids me*__. To meddle with banter and ridicule, which even when 
<¢ luckily hit on, are not very suitable to my character.” And yet 
the sharpest, nay almost the only arguments that he himself uses, 
are banter and ridicule. So that * we two,” as he says, “ must end 
this disputei;”’ but he takes care to allow me none of the offensive 
arms that himself fights with. These are extraordinary instances, 
both of his candour and his courage. However, I have endeavoured 
to take his advice, and avoid all ridieule, where it was possible to a- 
void it*: and if ever that odd work of his has irresistibly moved me 
toa little jest and laughter, I am content that what is the greatest 
virtue of his book should be counted the greatest fault of mine. 

The facetious examiner seems resolved to vie with Phalaris himself 
in the science of Phalarism. For his revenge is not satisfied with 
one single death of his adversary, but he will kill me over and over 
again. He has slain me twice, by two several deaths, one in the first 
page of his book, and another in the last. In the title-page I die the 
death of Milo the Crotonian: 


+*e+>s Remember Milo’s end, 


Wedo’d in that timber, which he strove to rend. 
The application of which must be this: That as Milo, after his 
victories at six several Olympiads, was at last conquered and destroyed 
* Cic. ad Attic. vil. 12. Istum quidem, cujus aAapiopov times, omnia teterrime. 
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in wrestling with a tree; so I, after I had attained to some small re- 


putation in letters, am to be quite baffled and run down by wooden 
antagonists. But inthe end of his book, he has got me into Phalaris’s 
bull!: and he has the pleasure of fancying that he hears me begin to 
bellow. Well; since it is certain then that I amin the bull, I have 
performed the part of a sufferer. For as the cries of the tormented 
in old Phalaris’s bull, being conveyed through pipes lodged in the 
machine, were turned into music for the entertainment of the tyrant; 
so the complaints which my torments express from me, being con- 
veyed to Mr. B. by this answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure and 
diversion. But yet methinks when he was setting up to be Phalaris 
junior, the very omen of it might have deterred him. Foras the old 
tyrant himself at last bellowed in his own bull, so his imitators ought 
to consider, that at the long run, their ownactions may chance to over- 
take them. 

But it is not enough for him that I die a bodily death, unless my 
reputation too die with me. He accuses me of one of the meanest 
and basest of actions—_‘* That when Sir Edward Sherburn put a MS. 
<* into my hands to get it published by Mr. Grevius; desiring me to 
«¢ Jet him know from whom he had it, that he might make an honour- 
*¢ able mention of him; I concealed the kindness of Sir Edward, and 
“* took the honour of it to myself, so that the book was dedicated to 
<* me, and not one word said of him.”’ This is botha very black anda 
very false accusation, and yet I own J am neither sorry nor surprised 
to seeitinprint. Not sorry, because I can so fully confute it, that 
with all ingenuous readers it will turn tomy applause. Not surprised, 
because | expected such usage from the spirit of Phalarism. Iam mo- 
rally sure, that the very persons that printed this story, knew I couldgive 
a good answer to it: for I heard of it by some common friends some 
time before it was printed, who, I question not, gave them an account 
how I justified myself. But however, it seems, they would not lay 
aside this calumny: for as in war sometimes it is a useful stratagem 
to spread a false report, though it certainly must be disproved in two 
or three days; so here it was thought a serviceable falsehood, if it could 
be credited for afew months. Besides, that it is the old rule, to-ac- 
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cuse strenuously, and something will stick; and it is almost the same 
thing with men’s reputations, as with their lives, he that is prodigal 
of his own, is master of another man’s. 

E had prepared a new edition of Manilius; which design being 
known abroad, occasioned my acquaintance with Sir Edward Sher- 
burn, whe had formerly translated the first book of that poet into 
English verse, and explained it with a large commentary. He had 
gat together sore old and scarce editions, which he courtebusly lent 
me: and besides those, he had purchased at Antwerp, by the means 
of a bookseller, a whole box full of papers of the famous Gasper Ge- 
vartius’s, who undertook an edition of the same poet, but was pre- 
vented by death. All this mass of papers he desired me to look over, 
if perhaps J might find any thing that was useful to the public. A- 
mong the remains of Gevartius, 1 found nothing of any moment. 
But there was one treatise about Theoderus Mallius, written in ano- 
ther hand, but without any name to it, which J thought to be consi- 
derable. And by-good fortune, among a parcel of letters, I met 
with one written in the same hand with that treatise, and subscribed 
A. BR. and I easily guessed by the contents of the letter, that they 
meant Albertus Rubenius. ‘This gave mea certain discovery of the 
true author of that treatise; and I immediately waited on Sir Edward, 
and gave him an account of it; desiring him either to send it to Ox- 
ford, to be printed among some miscellanies; or to Utrecht to the 
learned Mr. Greevius; who having printed some posthumous works 
of the same Albertus Rubenius, was the properest hand to convey 
this to the werld. The latter proposal being embraced, I wrote to 
Holland to Mr. Grevius, giving a narrative of the whole, and pro- 
mising, in the name of Sir Edward, that if Mr. Greevius would un 
dertake the edition, I would presently send him the book. Within 
no long time, ] received an answer from Mr. Grevius, where, among 
other things, he says“ Pray present my humble service to that 
«¢ Jearned and noble gentleman Sir Edward Sherburn; and, if he 
“© pleases to commit Rubenius to my care, I will immediately put it 
to the press, and let the learned world know to whose kindness 
*° they are obliged. I had never heard of his Commentary upon the 


first book of Manilius: but since you give such a character of it, I 
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I shewed this letter to Sir Edward, and so the book was sent to Hol- 


land by a safe hand. 

The very next letter that I received from Mr. Grevius, was ac- 
companied with half a dozen printed copies of Rubenius. I was 
much surprised to see the book printed so soon; but more, when I 
saw a dedication to myself; which was an honour that I should not 
have expected, if I had been not only the discoverer, but the posses- 
sor too, of the MS. But it troubled me exceedingly, when 1 found 
not the least mention of Sir Edward Sherburn there; and expressed 
my concern about it to several friends. Particularly the Right Rev, 
the Bishop of Norwich, whom [ do myself the honour to name here, 
will bear me witness how extremely I was concerned at it, when I 
presented him one of the copies. And some time after, when his 
lordship sent to Mr. Graevius, by my means, a collation of the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero, from a very antient and excellent RMS. (lor 
as his lordship has one of the best libraries of England, so he is as 
free in communicating it), Lappeal to Mr, Grzevius himself, who has 
yet, perhaps, that letter by him, if E did not wish him to take care, 
not to ascribe that favour to me; and not to forget to name his ford- 
ship, as he had formerly forgot Sir Edward Sherburn. Another of 
the copies of Rubenius [ presented to Sir Edward himself; and both 
lamented to him and excused Mr. Greevius’s oversight, that he had 
dedicated that to me, which was rather due to Sir Edward. As for 
myself, [ had no manner of need to make apology to Sir Edward, 
since he had read Mr. Greevius’s own letter, where he yoluntarily 
promised to make honourable mention of him; and would certainly 
have done it, if the multiplicity of his studies, and other afiairs, had 
not quite struck it out of his mind. I might appeal to Sir Edward’s 
own memory for the truth of all this; but that his exceeding old age, 
and the infirmities that attend it, make him an incompetent WitHess ; 
and upon that account I heartily excuse and forgive him al! that his 
weakness has furnished to the malice of some others. 

The examiner has represented as if the good word that Mr. Gree- 
yius has been pleased publicly to give me was solely bottomed upon 
that which I falsely assumed to myself, the publication of Rubenius.. 


It is necessary, therefore, to give the reader here as much of that de- 
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(to encourage, as | suppose, my beginnings), as if they really were 
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dication as concerns me and that affair, that he may see whether such 
a stress is laid upon that favour; as, if that belong to another man, 


my little reputation must all drop with it. 


Viro Cl. Richardo Bentleio, S. P. D. 


Joannes Georgius Grevius. 


- REDIT ad te, quam mihi dono miseras, Alberti Rubenii com- 


mentatio de Theodoro Mallio sane quam docta et polita. Pro 
qua, cum illam mecum communicare voluisti, non possum non 
tibi et meo et rei literariee nomine gratias agere publice. Pluri- 
mum igitur tibi debebunt manes Rubenii, si quis manium sensus 
est, qui tam egregiam ejus diatriben ex tenebris, in quibus, absque 
te fuisset, perpetuo quasi sepulta jacuisset, in dias luminis auras 


Nec manes tantum Rubenii, sed omnes humani- 


protraxist. 
tatis cultores tibi pro hoc in se merito devinxisti. Hi nunc tuas 
curas in Manilium, Hesychium, aliosque scriptores desiderant et 
expectant cupide. Nam eruditissima illa epistola, quam subtex- 
uisti Malalze Chronicis, tam multa recondita nos docuit, ut incre- 
dibilem expectationem tui ingenii commoverit. Nihil nobis lon- 
gvius est, nihil desideratius, quam ut illa videamus, quorum spem 
fecisti cum publice omnibus, tum mihi de tuis in Callimacho ani- 
madversionibus, quarum pulcherrimum specimen mihi misisti. 
Hance ut propediem expleas, vir eximie, Deum precor, ut salvus, 


incolumis, felix #tatem agas, meque tul studiosissimum amare 


pergas.” 


Now the whole that Mr. Grevius says here, or could say of me, 


in relation to the publishing Rubenius, is this__That himself in par- 
ticular, and all the lovers of polite learning, and the very author 
Rubenius, (if the dead have any knowledge of what is done here), 
give me thanks for retrieving the MS. But for the rest of the dedi- 
cation, I humbly conceive the character he has there given of me 
has another foundation. I implore here the reader’s candour, that 
he would not believe me so vain as to assume the commendations 


that Mr. Greevius and some other eminent persons have given me, 
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‘deserved by me. But I mention them here, on this occasion, to 


shew that some of the most learned men of the age have either more 
candour, or another kind of judgment, than Mr. B. and his party. 
Mr. B. is pleased somewhere to send me to Hermogenes’s chapter!, 
Tlept rot dvenayddis éaurov exouvelv_.low a man may commend 
himself, without envy or fulsomness. And I find there, that one 
may safely do it, “ when detraction and calumny make it neces- 
se sary.” 

Nay, [ may freely say that I deserve almost as well of the memory 
of Rubenius, as if all the honout which they pretend I robbed Sir 
Edward of had been truly my own. Neither is there one single 
word, that Mr. Grevius says of me with respect to Rubenius, that is 
not literally true. For it was I that communicated the MS. to 
him; it was I that brought it out of that darkness where, with- 
out me, it might have been buried for ever. For Sir Edward had 
been possessor of Gevartius’s papers for several years; but he knew 
no more of that treatise, and especially who was the author of it, 
than if it never had been written. Nay, if I had been such a pla- 
giary as Mr. B. would traduce me for, I had it wholly in my power 
not only to rob Sir Edward, but Rubenius himself, of the honour of 
that treatise. For Sir Edward intrusted me with the whole box 
of papers, whereof he knew little or nothing, without either number- 
ing or weighing them. So that I could easily have kept back that 
little treatise without giving him any notice of it, and have published 
it afterwards as my own work. And this alone is a sufficient disproof 
of this malicious calumny. For how is it credible, since I was so 
ingenuous as to make discovery of a paper which I could have con- 
cealed as my own, that at the same time I could be so senselessly 
dishonest as to seek to rob him of that little honour of being master 
of another man’s work many years without knowing what it was? 

When I first met with this accusation in print, it seemed the easiest 
way of confuting it_-To produce Mr. Grevius’s letter; where, in 
answer to mine, he had thanked Sir Edward for the hopes he had 
given him of the MS. and promised to do him right in the publica- 
tion. So that presently I looked among my papers; but, to my 


grief, I could not find it by the most diligent search. The next 
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thing was, to produce my own letter to Mr. Grvevius, where | myself 


had made honourable mention of Sir Edward and his intended kind- 
ness. But I had not that letter in my power; for I wrote it, as § do 
others, but once over, without keeping any copy of it. The only re- 
serve, then, that I had left, was to write to Mr. Greevius, and to de-~. 
sire a copy of his former letter, if perchance he had a transcript of 
it; or that he would send me either a copy ar the original of my let- 
ter, if such a trifle, by good providence, should still be in being; ox 
at least that he would now do me right by a new letter, since he 
could not but remember, when put in mind of it, that I had-sent hing 
Rubenius, as Sir Edward Sherburn’s book, and not as my own. And 
in answer I received a letter, part of which I here publish without 
varying a word. And I must own myself obliged to Mr. B. that he 
was pleased to start this calumny so early, while all the parties are 


still living to disprove it. 


Joannes Georgius Grevius, S. P. D. 
Richardo Benitleio, 


LITERIS tuis, quas Febraario superiore dedisti ad me, quamvis 
nihil iis acceptius et optatius mihi potuit afferri, serius respondes 
non quod immemor fuerim officii, sed quod epistolam illam, qua 
nonnulla fragmentis Callimachi adjici volebas, quae ego procemio in~ 
serui, cum jam omnia cetera typis essent descripta, diu frustra quee- 
sivi. Nec enim exputare possum, unde illa, que tua negas esse, 
excerpserim. Itaque non putabam me ante tibi posse satisfacere, 
quam illam inspexissem epistolam, et num me mei oculi, aut memo- 
ria fefellerit, inde cognovissem. Quamvis vero mihi non perierit, 
qui omnia tua custodio diligentius nigris uvis, nescio tamen in quem 
se angulum bibliothecz abdiderit, ex quo nondum potuit erui. Nune 
visa tua novissima epistola, quam pridie, cum ex itinere menstrua 
fere domum revertissem, inveni domi mex; diutius cessandum non 
duxi. Ad priores, pro quibus tibi 8!¢xrpov debeo, brevi respondeho, 
Jam ad has, quas 29° Aprilis exarasti, haee habe. 

In literis, quas Londini in edibus Episcopi Wigorniensis, seripse- 
ras 4° Julii 1692 hac tuad me. Est apud nos Edvardus Sherbur- 
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mus, eques auratus, qui librum primum Manilii Anglice vertit, et 


commentario doctissimo auxit. Is abhinc annis aliquot apparatum 


Gasp. Gevartii ad Manilium ab ejus herede emit Antwerpiz, mi- 
hique non ita pridem, quem novam ejus scriptoris editionem pa- 
rare inaudiverat, schedas Gevartianas perlegendi copiam fecit. 
Comperi autem virum clarissimum omnem operam in eo posuisse, 
*‘ non qui Manilii textum corrigeret, vel illustraret, sed qui infeli- 
* cem suam (mea quidem sententia) conjecturam de Theodore 
Mallio Cos. quem Astronomici auctorem esse voluit, adversus 
** Barthios et Salmasios et Tristanos et Possinos defenderet. Nihil 
tamen in medium profert, quod momenti habeat quicquam ad opi- 
nionem suam stabiliendam, preterquam quze dudum in lucem 
ediderat in Papinianis et variis lectionibus. Itaque cum toties 
repetita crambe mihi fastidium moveret, mirifice tamen recreatus 
«* sum aureolis duabus epistolis, que in isto chartarum fasce latita- 
bant, quzque celeberrimum Grevii nomen ferebant inscriptums. 
** Illud vero me perculisse fateor, quod ad Gevartii sententiam de 
«* zetate Manilii videris accedere.” Et que sequuntur de hac opi- 
nione Gevartil, quam damnas. Post hc addis: “ Erat autem pre- 
«© terea quod me adversaria ista versantem non mediocri voluptate 
“<< affecit, dissertatio scilicet bene longa et perquam erudita de vita 
«© Fl. Mallii Theodori Cos. auctore, ut casu comperi, Alberto Rube- 
“ nio, cujus opuscula posthuma te obstetricante in lucem prodie- 
«‘ runt. Hane meo judicio minime dignam, que cum blattis et ti- 
<¢ neis diutius conflictetur, curabo tibi mittendam, si ejus editionem 
** te procuraturum fore polliceris; et quidem vel una cum aliis qui- 
«¢ busdam, vel etiam sola non incommode edi poterit.”’ 

Hc adroAske} in epistola tua, ex quibus luce meridiana clarius pa- 
tet, non tuam, sed meam culpam esse, quod, cum commentationem 
Rubenianam ederem, non meminerim hujus epistola, et propterea 
non debitas gratias persolverim viro nobilissimo Edvardo Sherburno 
pro communicato cum utroque nostrim hoc Rubenii libello, Ipse 
aut negligentiam aut oblivionem meam detestor, et culpam deprecor. 
Meee responsionis nullum servavi exemplum, aque ut nec aliarum. 
Mlud memini me Sherburni Manilium, quem ex tua epistola cognovi 
plane mihi ante ignotum, sepe desiderasse. 


Vale___et tibi persuade, te doctos omnes viros maxime facere 
; ? 
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magis zstimet quam ego te facio. 


Arrer this letter of Mr. Greevius’s, I suppose there needs nothing 
more to silence this sorry calumny. He has exscribed the words of 
my own letter, which in the plainest expressions declare__That the 
MS. was Sir Edward Sherburn’s; that he had lent it me to read 
over; and if Mr. Grevius would promise to publish it, it should be 
put into his hands. And though he has no transcript of that letter 
which he sent me in answer to mine, where he returned Sir Edward 
thanks, and promised to do it publicly; yet he very well remembers 
it, and upon the whole avers—_That it was his fault, and not mine, 
that Sir Edward was not mentioned; and he asks pardon for the-o- 
mission, whether it happened through negligence or through forget- 
fulness. 

The first part of Mr. Greevius’s letter relates to another affair that 
Mr. B. is not concerned in; and yet it is not so wide from the pre- 
sent case, as not to deserve a place here. Mr. Greevius, in his preface 
to the Jate edition of Callimachus, has these words: ‘‘ In epigram- 
<* mate 49° Bentleianse cuvaywyys, versum secundum sic legendum* 
‘ esse postea nobis scripsit celeberrimus Bentleius, Tapia pevov ai- 


66 wav od xabindo’ 6 Kéxrwy, et sic vertendum, 


lllic manens capras non dimisit Cyclops. 


« Hoe est, gregem non dimisit ex pascuis suo tempore. Topfe, 


or, 
Lat 


Hesych. To pa, 0:3 04. Idem Té fe, Omep OH. 

When I read this passage first, it was a very great surprise to find 
a correction ascribed to me, as communicated by my own letter, 
which I could not remember one syllable of, and which in every part 
of it is quite against my own judgment, as the first word Tafa is 
falsely translated * Ilic;’ 


3 


and the translation is falsely justified out 
of Hesychius. For Hesychius interprets it 00 0}, 1.e. “ quamo- 
“¢ brem”__and dzep oj, i. e. ** quod quidem:” and what do those 
two words relate to ‘ illic?”? Then the third word Aiyay seems to be 
set there as a Doricism for Aiydv. But the Dorians never turn wy 
into ay in that declension; for they say rav gpevav, not Trav Ppevay. 


And the fifth word xadiuac’ has no fewer than three faults in it; first, 
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it should be accented xaSinace, and not xabimdoe: then the syllable 
@, here is made short in the measure; but it is always long, as ap- 
pears in Aristophanes and others: then it is translated here ‘ dimi- 
sit”’dismissed; but it truly signifies “ demisit’__he let down 
by arope. Besides all these verbal faults, the whole sentence .is 
flat, and unworthy of Callimachus. I declare therefore that I never 
wrote this, and I utterly disown the whole. And in the copies that 
I presentéd soon after the publication to some right honourable per- 
sons whom I will not name upon so slight an occasion, they will find 
my namé in that place blotted out,-and the correction left to its un- 
known author. 

This mistake of Mr. Greevius’s was one of the subjects of that 
letter of mine, which he answers here in the first paragraph of his. 
He says“ He sought a long time for that letter, where (as he 
“* thought) I gave direction to insert this emendation; but it could 
¢© no where be found.” No wonder, indeed, that it was sought in 
vain; for there was no such letter written by me. But Mr. Grevius, 
as it seems, by a very natural and very pardonable failing, had forgot 
who it was that had sent him that correction. He might have a 
schedule of it enclosed in a letter; and if the letter and the schedule 
were parted, it was a very easy mistake to ascribe it to a wrong au- 
thor. And I heartily excuse this little oversight in that excellent 
person, as I doubt not but he will excuse this freedom that [ publicly 
disclain: that correction. For as his incomparable learning will not 
allow the least suspicion that the correction could be his own, so his 
singular ingenuity and candour will allow me the liberty to renounce 
what is not mine. But I would crave leave to make two inferences. 
from this, with relation to the examiner. First, | humbly conceive 
here is a case exactly parallel with that of Sir Edward Sherburn’s: 
and if such a mistake happened without my knowledge in the edition 
of Callimachus, the same thing might happen in the edition of Ru- 
benius. And secondly, we have a singular instance here of Mr. B.’s 
great capacity to be a censurer of my writings; who, though he read 
(as appears from his book) my notes on Callimachus, and my dis- 
sertation on Jo. Antiochensis, on purpose to find faults in them, was 
not able to discover the mistakes of this passage, that lay so thick 
and so open. 
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I cannot omit this opportunity of correcting and explaining one of 


the epigrams of that poet: 


th 3% te \ 9 Q 
Tay aAlny Evonaos, ED nS “ad Acroy EmErbae 
r ~~ e aor ‘ Sweet 
Xeisavas psyaaous 2zeduyey Javea, 
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@nue Oeois Lapolpaks* Atyww ore rave nar’ evyny, 
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Callim. Epig. li. 


Where the MS. reading érsagwy betrayed not only myself, but the 
most ingenious and learned Madam Dacier into a mistake. We 
took aaa here to mean the sea, and consequently diy a ship: and 
the Samothracian gods seemed to require that interpretation, for 
they were supposed to deliver from storms at sea. But I have since 
discovered that the epigram has quite another meaning. “AAly sig- 
nifies a salt-seller, and aaa salt. And the first verse is to be cor- 
rected thus: 


Thy aariny Evdyp.os, ED us aaa Airov eptabarve 
And the whole to be thus translated :_. 


Saliaum Eudemus, in quo salem tenuem comedéne 
Procellas magnas effugit usurarum, 
Donavit Diis Samothracibus; dicens, quod hoc ex voto, 


© popuh, servatus a sale hié posuit. 


Eudemus here, in the epigram, owing a great many debts, paid them 
off by living sparingly upon bread and salt, the diet of poor people ; 
aud in memory of it, he dedicated his salt-seller to the Samothracian 
gods. The epigram is very ingenious, and the humour of it lies in 


& 


the double meaning of dainy and daa and dads, and the likeness of 


f 
WE 


olay to émeAfoy, and of davéwy to dvéuwv. «And the whole is a paro- 
dia. Suidas quotes a part of it, and from him I had the hint of this 
true and certain explication. "Exécbwy, says he, émsoSiav, eduyoumevos. 
Tyy aainy Evtyuos, ED hs aAc Airoy eaéoboy NEWOVAS mEyaAOUS ekeguye byxe 
bevis Sapdbpakw. The word davéwy is omitted in Suidas; but there is 
no question now but it is the true reading. If Mr. B. when he 
searched my writings to pick holes in them, had but corrected this 
one epigram, which none of us that were concerned in Callimachus 
then understood, he had done himself more true honour by this single 
improvement, as slight as it is, than he has done by his whole book. 
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But to return to the affair of Sir Edward Sherburn. ‘The exa- 
miner now proceeds to fortify his accusation, and secure it against all 
exceptions. ‘* But Grevius, (says he™), it may be, was in fault, and 
forgot to do Sir Edward justice.”’ Is it so then? May it be that 
Mr. Greevius was in fault? Had I not reason to say above, that 1 was 
well assured the authors of this calumny were conscious that the 
blame was Mr. Graevius’s? And is not this fencing and supposing of 
theirs a plain indication of it?__** But it 1s hardly to be imagined 
(says he) that Greevius could forget it, had the doctor told him plain- 
ly, that the MS. was put into his hands under that express condition.” 
True, indeed! if Mr. Grevius had no more business on his hands 
than the examiner and his assistant have. But a man that considers 
both the great variety and yreat importance of Mr, Greevius’s own af- 
fairs, would not wonder if he had forgot not only te mention Sir 
Edward Sherburn, (whom he had never heard of but once in my let- 
ter), but to publish the very MS. itself. But, with the examiner’s 
good leave, there was no need at all either of intimating it slightly, 
or telling it plainly, to Mr. Greevius. He does not want any spur to 
make him own his obligations. | had no occasion to make either 
slight or broad intimations what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. Grie- 
vius had promised of his own accord, before the book was sent him, 
that he would do Sir Edward justice, It is true I cannot produce 
Mr. Gravius’s letter, because [ have unfortunately lost it, and he has 
no transcript of it. But the Right Reverend the Bishop of Norwich, 
who gives me leave to say this in his name, remembers very well, 
that I shewed him the letter, and that Mr. Greevius there returned his 
thanks to Sir Edward, and promised to inform the world who it was 
that obliged it. 

‘¢ But suppose (says he”) the omission lay wholly at Grzevius’s 
door, why did not the doctor send immediately to Sir Edward to ex- 
cuse it?” See here the true spirit of Phalarism. It is no matter 
whether a thing be true or false, so it make for their purpose. I did 
more than send, for [ went immediately to Sir Edward to excuse it; 
which, by his carriage then and some time after, I thought I had done 


effectually; and I presented him then with one of the copies Mr. 
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Grevius had sent me. Nay, lam morally sure it was in that very 


book, which I had given him, that he entered the memorandum 


which the examiner produces®. 
«And why (says he?) did not the doctor take care to have this 


neglect repaired in the next Holland journal?” A most wonderful 
expedient! It was a thing, indeed, of great consequence to the world, 
to know whose box it was that had preserved the MS. And yet, as 
mean as the thing was, and as little as the honour of it was, I had 
resolved and engaged to Sir Edward to do him that right in a fitter 
place than a Holland journal. I had then prepared a Manilius for 
the press, which had been published already, had not the dearness of 
paper, and the want of good types, and some other occasions, hin- 
dered. And Lassured Sir Edward, that in that book I would make 
him amends for Mr. Grevius’s omission. For f{ had oceasion there 
to have thanked him upon another account, which I will now men- 
tion, that I may be quite out of his debt. Among those papers, ! 
found a discourse of the learned Godefridus Wendelinus’s, about the 
age of the poet Manilius. There were two copies of it, one by Wen- 
delinus’s own hand, and the other by Gevartius’s: and Sir Edward 
was pleased to give me one of them, because ‘1 purposed either to 
print the whole, or give an extract of it, in my edition of Manilius. 
Treturn him here my acknowledgments for it; but let Manilius come 
out when it will, the world, I believe, will excuse me if I think I have 
now paid as much as I owe him. 

The examiner goes on in the honourable work of false accusation. 
“‘ A foreigner (says he‘) of great note complained how ill the doc- 
tor had used him in a case near resembling mine; which, not yet 
having his leave for it, I do not think myself at liberty to publish.” 
The short of which is--That somebody complained of something 
which Mr. B. will not tell. I must own, when I read such stuff as 
this set out in the name of Mr. B. 1am forced to suspect, do what I 
can, that there are more forgeries than Phalaris’s letters. Mr. B. 
must forgive me, if I think this paragraph more becomes the Humty 
Dumty author, than a gentleman of sense and honour. If such 
loose and general accusations must pass for evidence, who can be 
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innocent? When the examiner is at liberty to publish this story, 


I make no question but I shall prove it as false as his calumny about 
Sir Edward. In the mean time, he has shown his proficieney in the 
noble science of detraction, when, under pretence of saying nothing, 
he says more than all. For he insinuates a blind story about some- 
thing and somebody, which the reader is to guess at, and make as 
black as he pleases. I remember, a certain foreigner, whose name I 
have now forgot, made the modest and reasonable demand, that 
{ would give him the Alexendrian MS. to his lodgings, to be collated 
quite through, which would require half a year’s constant labour. 
It was pretty hard to keep one’s countenance at so senseless a pro- 
posal: however, I gave him a civil answer, why I thought the favour 
could not be aliowed him. If this be the man that complained to 
Mr. B. how ill I had used him, as the circumstances make it pro- 
bable, I do not envy Mr. B. the honour of his acquaintance of great 
nofe. 

But another, it seems, applied to Dr. Bentley for a sight of the 
Alexandrian MS. and met with no other answer— but that the li- 
brary was not fit to be seen. Here is another general accusation 
without naming the person, and upon that account not easy to be 
disproved: but, however, it has the common fate of all his stories 
and arguments_—That they are false, and so may be turned upon 
himself. For, ever since I came to St. James’s, I have constantly 
kept that MS. in my own lodgings, for this very reason__That per- 
sons might see it, without seeing the library. I believe there are a 
hundred now in England, that have seen the MS. since I had the 
eustody of it; and I appeal to all their memories, if they did not see 
it in my lodgings, and not in the library. 

But let us see the exantiner’s comment upon it*_,“ A pretty ex- 
cuse,” says he, (that the library was not fit to be seen) © for a 
Library-keeper to make, who had been four years in that service.” 
That I could not make this excuse for not shewing the Alexandrian 
MS. I suppose it is already sufficiently clear. But I will own, that 
{ have often said and lamented__That the library was not fit to be 


seen. If he thinks this such a reproach to the Library-keeper, he 
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has free liberty to make the best of it. But upon whom would this 
reflection fall, were it really a matter of reproach? Our keen exa- 
miner should lock before him a little; and not blindly throw about 
his abuses, without minding whom they will hit. If the room be 
too mean and too little for the books; if it be much out of repatr; 
if the situation be inconvenient; if the aceess to it be dishonourable3 
is the Library-keeper to answer for it? Would he have me, in the 
four years of that service, to have erected a new hbrary at my own 
charge? But there is nothing really to be blamed here, but the ex- 
aminer’s pertness: for the expenses and toils of a long war, are but 
too just an excuse, that the thoughts of a new library were not part 
of the public cares; but there is no question, but a few years of 
peace under his Majesty’s most happy government will set us above 
this reproach. | 

These, I think, are all the personal accusations in the examiner's 
preamble; let us now take a short view of his complaints against 
my book. The first is——That I insinuate there, that the translation 
of Phalaris was not his own; for I said, it was ascribed to him, and 
his name was set to the edition, and the faults in it were no dispa- 
yagement to him, but to his teachers; and I call them in the plural 
number, editors, annotators, and great geniuses. ‘These are all the 
passages in my book, that are or can be brought to make out this 
indictment. Now, the two first of these expressions, are very far 
from affirming that he was not the true author. For this present 
book is aseribed to me, and my name is set to the edition, and yet I 
assure him it is my own. It must be the third, then, of those phrases 
__That the faults were a disparagement to his teachers, which must 
imply that they were not his. But with humble submission, whe- 
ther this inference be his or his teachers, it isa weak one: for he 
himself owns——That he: was then very young, and not only had a 
tutor, but a director of his stedies; and in that case the faults might 
be really his own, but the disparagement their’s that suffered them 
tu pass. In his. dedication there, he tells the tutor—That he was 
assisted by him in the work*: and-in his preface here, he says 


The director,was consulted by him‘upon any difficulty. After such 
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a public declaration, the world will still be of my opinion_That 
both the tutor and director were accountable for the faults in Phala- 
ris, though they were really the pupil’s. Mr. B. indeed, in his pre- 


face here’, seems to excuse the tutor; for he declares__That ex- 


cepting the director, no one had a hand in its nay scarce a line, says 
he, was ever seen by any body else, as I know of, till it was finished, 
But if this be so, how came he to thank the tutor for assisting the 
work? Let the reader please to try, if he can bring these two pas- 
Sages to meet; for my own part, I have seen so many contradictions 
between the Latin Phalaris and the English examination, that I dare 
hot attempt to reconcile them. But Mr. B. himself offers to do it, 
when he tells us*__That the tutor might otherwise assist him in the 
edition, than by collating MSS. translating the text, and writing 
comments. ‘True; he might so: he might be at some charge of the 
printing, and make the book his worthy new-years-gift to the scho- 
lars of his house. But Mr. B. here answers to a question, that ne- 
ver was asked him: for the query is not, whether the tutor was to 
translate or comment; but whether he was not to revise and correct. 

Since it is hard, therefore, to believe both passages together, I 
had rather believe the English one__That the tutor had no hand in 
the version of Phalaris. For the world will own that he has more 
wit, more learning, and more judgment, than to let such a transla- 
tion go through his hands. Much less can I think him concerned 
in the English examination, which is the faultiest book in its kind 
{which is critical) that has appeared upon the theatre of learning 
this two hundred years.. If my answer here do not shew it to be SO, 
let not this character be regarded: but I know already by experiment, 
that the best judges are satisfied I have proved it so; and the rest of 
the world will by degrees follow their sentiment. I must own, there- 
fore, that the deserved reputation of the tutor acquits him from all 
suspicion, that he had a hand in the examinaion. There is only one 
thing, that his friends want and desire in him_That he would not 
suffer some under his discipline, by entering into a kind of faction in 
behalf of a very sorry book, to give occasion to a rumour that nearly 
concerns his and the whole society’s honour. 
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As for the director of studies, I entitely agree with Mr. B. that he 


might consult him upon any difficulty; and yet all the errors of the 
version might pass him, or be made by him. He is of the same size 
for learning with the late editor of the fEsopean Fables. If they cau 
but maké a tolerable copy of verses with two or three small faults in 


it, they must presently set up to be authors; to bring the nation into 
contempt abroad, and themselves into itathome. This director is he, 
who has lately set out Ovid’s Metamorphoses with a paraphrase and 
notes’; which I did but once dip in, and presently found these two 


instances of his great sense and learning. The passages are in the 


speech of Ulysses — 


Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis, 


Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax.——Lib, xiit. v. 253. 


That is, Dolon was to have Achilles’s horses for being scout one 
single night: I that took and defeated Dolon, demand but Achilles’s 
armour, which is of far less value than his horses. If you deny me 
that, “ fuerit benignior Ajax,” even Ajax himself, as much as he is: 
my enemy, would reward my services more generously. But the di- 
sector thus paraphrases it; ‘‘ FUERITQUE BENIGNIOR Asax. —Sitque 
<¢ melius de vobis meritus Ajax, quam ego.” But how comes “ be- 
nignior’” to signify ‘‘ melius meritus >”? He has put such stuff here 
upon the poet, as makes him neither talk Latin nor sense. But let 
us see another instance 


Reppulit Actorides sub imagine tutus Achillis 
Lid. xiii. v. 275. 


Troas ab arsuris cum defensore carinis. 


Patroclus, says the poet, being disguised in Achilles’s armour, re- 
pulsed the Trojans from our ships; which otherwise would have 
been burnt with those that defended them. ‘* Defensore,” here, 
by a change of number familiar among poets, means “ defensori- 
bus,” the Greeians, who fought on ship-board, and by consequence 
had the ships been burnt, they also had been burnt with them. — 
But our paraphrast tacks the words thus together‘ Troas CUM 


‘6 PEFENSORE, Trojanos cum Hectore eorum propugnatore 3? which 
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is silly and absurd upon all accounts: for why should Hector be 
called the “ defender’’ here, when it was he that made the attack? 
and why should the words, if the meaning of them was as the di- 
rector has given it, be so disjointed from one another? Besides 
that the whole thought, as he has made it, is poor and flat; and 
more becoming his own poems than Ovid’s. And is not this man 
now a fit director of studies? Is he not a rare instructor to a young 
gentleman of a noble family and excellent parts; who, if he had ne- 
ver fallen into such hands, would have been thought to have de~ 
served to have fallen into better. - 

But to return to Mr. B’s complaints; if neither ascribing, nor 
setting the name, nor disparagement to his teachers, imply that I 
thought his book was not written by himself; the only words that 
can be accused of implying it, are editors, annotators, and great ge- 
niuses, all in the plural number. But I have given my own answer 
already to this point”, and now I will give Mr. B.’s. He is pleased 
to confess—_That the director was consulted upon any difficulty: so 
that we have two at least concerned in the edition of Phalaris, unless 
Mr. B. will wholly exclude himself. Had I really, therefore, under- 
stood those words in the plural acceptation, { had implied nothing 
but what Mr. B. admits to be true. But why must my words be 
stretched so far, when they may fairly be supposed to mean but one 
person? For even Mr. B. in his preface to Phalaris, says*_—‘ euan- 
TwM scimus’—~ As much as WE know; and ‘* NosTRO LABORE’’__. 
By our labour; and yet he avers he speaks of none but himself, 
And why, then, might not I mean him only by editors and annota- 
tors’? as if it were unusual for the plural number to be put for the 
singular. 

Iam clear, therefore, of this accusation of robbing Mr. B. of the 
right he has to his Phalaris. And if the world has generally believed 
that somebody assisted him in it, my book is not to answer for it. 
On the contrary, it was the rumour that had already obtained in the 
world that made my words be so interpreted. For I had left the 
thing loose and indefinite, neither denying nor affirming that Mr. B. 


was the author. And his true friends took hold of that handle, which 
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was given out of kindness; and they believed it was more for his ho- 
nour to renounce the edition, than to assume it with all its faults. 
Mr. B. has been pleased to take the other way, and to vindicate it for 
bis own; and the success that he has had may be now seen by the 
event. He has heard more than once from the press what the world 
believes in that matter. And I am afraid he has more contributed 
to that belief by his second performance, than he did by his first. 
For a man that entitles himself to such a motley heterogeneous piece, 
that is not only inconsistent with his first work, but with itself; that 
has such variety of styles in it, as like one another as fustian is to 
silk; that is sometimes above, and sometimes below itself, in the se- 
veral degrees of ignorance and banter; a man, I say, that merrily 
represents himself to be such a linsey-woolsey writer, seems to be of 
Planudes’s humour®:-—* For nobody can ever be silly enough to 
‘© imagine it, nor can Planudes himself dream of being thus far 
“ credited.” 
Mr. B. goes on to accuse me, that I have given him very ill Jan- 
guage’; for I call the story in his preface a “ calumny, weak de- 
‘© traction, injustice, forgery, slander, and vile aspersion.” ‘These 
are the flowers, he says, ‘* that I have strewed thoughout every page 
‘¢ almost in the epistle.’’ Now this every page almost seems very 
nearly related to his bookseller’s nine months; for, of one hundred 
and fifty-two pages, which that epistle consists of, there are not a- 
bove a dozen that in the least concern Mr. B. or his edition. But to 
the rest of the indictment I must plead guilty; for ] own J then gave 
those titles of honour to his story, and have repeated some of them 
now; and whether J have miscalled it, the world will be judge. But 
it is not that I have any love or fondness to those expressions: Tam 
more sorry that I had occasion to say them, than Mr. B. can be to 
hear them. But if Mr. B. will do an ill thing, he must excuse me 
if I give it its true, and consequently an ill, name. If he give him- 
self the liberty to say what he pleases, he must \expect a return of 
what will not please himself. The comic poet’s rule is the common: 


law in those cases =. 


Si mihi pergit qux vult dicere, ea que non vult audiet. 
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But he says, “‘ I charge him with the hasest tricks;’’ which, if 
it were true, [ confess I should be ashamed of; for, were It never so 
much deserved, that language is too coarse to be given by me. But 
if the reader pleases to consult the place, he will presently see a 
trick in this accusation. For my words are nothing but a translation 
of Mr. B.’s Latin “ moribus nequissimis;’’ and they are not applied 
to Mr. B. but to one Alcibous in the epistles, who is represented there 
as a very great knave, 

And by the help (he says‘) of a Greek proverb, [ call him down- 
right ass. After I had censured a passage of Mr. B.’s translation, 
that has no affinity with the original__This puts me in mind (said 1) 
of the old Greek proverb_—‘* That Leucon carries one thing, and 
his ass quite another.”’. Where the ass is manifestly spoken of the 
sophist, whom I had before represented as an ass under a lion’s skin, 
And if Mr. B. has such a dearness for his Phalaris, that he will 
change places with him there, how can I help it? I can only protest 
that I put him into Leucon’s place; and if he will needs compliment 
himself out of it?, J must leave the two friends to the pleasure of 
their mutual civilities, 

But is this Mr. B.’s way of interpreting similitudes? Are the 
things from whence they are taken to be directly applied to the per- 
sons they are spoken of? If J liken an ill critic to a bungling tinker®, 
that makes two holes while he mends one, must I be charged with 
calling him tinker? At this rate Homer will call his heroes wolves, 
bears, dogs, and bulls. And when Horace has this comparison a- 


bout himself— 


Demitto auriculas, ut inique ments Asellus.s———Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 


Mr. B. may tell him, he calls himself downright ass, But he must 
be put in mind of the English proverb—That similitudes, even when 
they are taken from asses, do not walk upon all four. 

I will here crave the reader’s leave to make one general apology 
for any thing, either in my dissertation, or my defence of it, that 
may seem too severe. I desire but this favour, or justice rather, that 


he would suppose my case to be his own; and then, if he will say 
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sincerely, that. he should have answered so many calumnies with 


fewer marks of resentment, I am content to lie under his censure, 
But it is a very difficult thing for a person unconcerned and out of 
the reach of harm to be a fair arbitrator here. He will be apt to 
think the injured party too angry, because he cannot have as great a 
passion in seeing the ill usage, as the other has in feeling it. Even 
Job himself, with all his patience, was accused of losing his temper 
by his companions that had no share in his sufferings. Besides, 
there is a common fault in human nature, which I crave leave to ex- 
press in Greek, émyaipexaxia, There is a secret pleasure, they say, 
in seeing another man under the risk of a shipwreck, while one’s self 
is safe on the shore; and so we find the world is delighted to see one 
worried and run down, while themselves are made the spectators, 
and entertained with the diversion. It was an excellent saying of 
Solon’s, and worthy of the wisest of the famous seven, who, when 
he was asked _—_Ilas Yuisa adimoiey of avipamros:—“ What would rid 
the world of injuries?” * If the bystanders (says he) would ‘have the 
same resentment with those that suffer the wrong*:”_Es épotws 
ary bosvro ToIs adixoumevoss oF wy &Dixodmevor. If the reader will but fol- 
low that great man’s advice, and have an equal sense of my ill usage 
as if it had fallen upon himself, I dare then challenge him to think, 
if he can, that I have used too much severity. 

I do not Jove the unmanly work of making long complaints of in- 
juries; which, I think, is the next fault to deserving them. Much 
less will J imitate Mr. B. who has raked together those few words of 
my dissertation that had the least air of resentment, and repeated 
them six times over. For if J was to enter into the particulars of 
his abuses, I must transcribe his whole book, which, from beginning 
to end, is nothing else but a rhapsody of errors and calumniés. 

But there is one rudeness that I ought not to omit, because it falls 
upon others, as much as myself. ‘* Iam satisfied (says he‘) how un- 
** natural a step it is for an amanuensis to start up professor of. di- 
‘* vinity.” Lam persuaded every ingenuous reader must be of- 
fended at his insolence who could suffer such stuff as this to come 


out of his mouth; which is a double affront both to the whole order 
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of bishops, and to a whole university. As if a person who in his 
youth had been an amanuensis to a bishop, was upon that account 
made unfit to be doctor of divinity: as if a whole university, which 
was pleased to confer that degree upon him, were neither fit judges 
of his merit, nor knew their own duty. 

I should never account it any disgrace to have served the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Worcester in any capacity of a scholar. But 
Iwas never amanuensis to his lordship, nor to any body elses neither 
did his lordship ever make use of any amanuensis. So little regard 
has this examiner either to decency or truth. I was first tutor to his 
lordship’s son, and afterwards chaplain to himself; and I shall always 
esteem it both my honour and my happiness to have spent fourteen 
years of my life in his family and acquaintance, whom even envy it- 
self will allow to be the glory of our church and nation; who by his 
vast and comprehensive genius is as great in all parts of learning, as 
the greatest next himself are in any. And I have the ‘satisfaction to 
believe, that this excellent person has not the worse opinion either of 
my probity or my learning for all the calumnies that the examiner has 
cast upon me. 

As for the general character that Mr. B. endeavours to fix upon 
qme That I have no learning, no judgment, no reasoning, no know- 
ledge in books, except indexes and vocabularies, with many other 
expressions of the utmost contempt, that make up the greatest part 
of his book, I do not think myself concerned to answer them. These 
things shall never make a dispute between us: he shall be as great 
as he thinks himself, and I as little as he thinks me. But then it will 
lie upon him to dispute with some other persons who have been 
pleased to declare publicly such an esteem of me and my writings as 
does not altogether agree with Mr. B.’s. 

He must commence a critical war™ against his‘Excellency Mr. 
Ezekiel Spanhemius, who has this passage concerning me:—‘* Sed 
‘< de hoc Philostrati loco meliora forte nos docebit, qui nova versione 
<<‘ et luculento commentario eundem auctorem explanandum et il- 
‘¢ Justrandum suscepit, novum idemque jam lucidum litterate Bri- 
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 tannize sidus, Richardus Bentleius*.” And in another place’. 
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‘s Talia autem in Hesychium dca xdvis irrepsisse, et quibus foede 
‘¢ inquinate sint etiamnum ejus gloss, et pridem ad eum vidi- 
“© mus ac passim animadvertimus; et novissime etiam in eruditissi- 
‘ma ad Jo. Millium epistola post Jo. Malalam edita, luculenter ad- 
«< ductis pluribus eam in rem exemplis adseruit oriens novum litte- 
‘¢ rate Britannie sidus, Richardus Bentleius*.”’ And again, in ano- 
ther placei__ An vero nihil uspiam de illa fabella, quanquam ab 
‘¢ allis passim memoretur, a Sophocle sit prolatum, quod statuit in 
“ epistola Malale addita vir eruditissimus, et a quo magnum pré- 
‘¢ claris doctrinarum studiis incrementum licet augurarif.’’ These, 
perhaps, are no vulgar commendations, which this great man has 
bestowed upon me; and J will assure Mr. B. that 1 did not procure 
them by any private services; for I have not yet done myself the 
honour once to write to Mr. Spanhemius. So that all he has said 
of me, came voluntarily and freely from him; and we shall see by 
the event, if the present disputes about Phalaris will make him re- 
pent of it. 

He must turn his formidable pen against Mr. Greevius, who, be- 
sides the dedication already cited, has another passage {—‘* Videbis 
“¢ hic, leetor studiose, Musicarum cupediarum, et aliud quod tuo pa- 
‘‘ lato, simul ac gustaris sat scio arridebit mirifice. Richardus Bent- 
‘ Jeius, potentissimo regi Gulielmo a bibliotheca, novum, sed splendi- 
‘<¢ dissimum Britanniz lumen, certior a me factus de hac Callimachi 
‘* editione, perferri ad nos jussit eruditissimas animadversiones in 
‘© queedam hymnorum loca et in epigrammata, quibus adjecit nova 
© non pauca que lucem antea nunquam adspexerant; alia, que qui+ 

dem ante legebantur, sed a nemine fuerant intellecta, clara luce per- 
“ fudit.’ Mr. B. perhaps will object —That the friendship which I 
have with this most learned Professor makes him.so kind in his cha- 
racter of me: but the candid part of mankind will rather believe the 
reverse of it_That my character was the reason that he honoured 
ine with his friendship. 

Mr. B. I suppose, has no great deference to the judgments of Mr. 
Spanheim and Mr. Grevius; for a man that has such a false opint- 
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on of himself, can hardly be supposed to have a true one of others. 
But I must take the freedom to tell him, that I had rather have these 
short expressions of the esteem of those great men, than the most 
studied panegyrics of him and all his party. Neither would I con- 
sent that these passages should be blotted out, to have all his abuses 
of me blotted out with them, both those he has made already, 
and those he shall make hereafter. For as a commendation from 
the greatest-men is the greatest of commendations; so a disparage- 
ment from men of no knowledge in the things they pretend to judge 
of, is the least of disparagements.’ 

After the testimonies of these two great men, I will not produce 
any more; lest J] should seem to trust to the number rather than the 
quality of those that speak wellof me. I am entirely of his opinion, 
who was_—‘ Contentus paucis, sed magnis laudatoribus.”’ And 
will once more borrow the form of argument* that milius Scaurus 
used against Varius Sucronensis: Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grevius 
give a high character of Dr. B.’s learning; Mr. Boyle gives the 
meanest that malice can furnish him with: ‘* Utri creditis, Quirites?”’ 
— Whether of the characters will the present age or pesterity be- 
lieve? 

The examiner has given two descriptions, one of a pedant, and an- 
other of a good critic; designing to draw the first as my picture, and 
the latter as hisown. But perhaps, if we compare the pictures with 
the originals, he may be forced by his readers to change one of the 
places here with me, as he voluntarily did with the sophist in the case 
of Leucon and his ass*. 

1. His “ first and surest mark of a pedant™ is, to write without 
observing the rules of cilvility or common decency, and without dis- 
tinguishing the characters of those he writes against".’’ Upon this 
article, he accuses two expressions of mine, and yet both of them are 
both civilly worded, and truly said. Then he mentions some coarse 
compliments upon himself, which I have already accounted for; only 
here he says—_I compare him with ‘ Lucian’s ass;’’ which, were it 
true, would be no “ coarse compliment,’’ but a very obliging one: 

for * Lucian’s ass’? was a very intelligent and ingenious ass, and 


See here p. xi. 
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had more sense than any of his riders. He was no other than Lu- 


cian himself in the shape of an ass; and had a better talent at kick- 


ing and bantering, 
to be his chief one. Let the reader too observe by the way, that Mr. 
sé Lucian’s ass;” but in another he cites it 


than ever the examiner will have, though it seems 


B. in this place has it 
truly, “ Leucon’s ass:”” and yet we are told the very same hand 


wrote both, passages. 

But to bring the examiner near to the picture, if perhaps it may 
have some little resemblance to himself. Has he observed the rules 
of “ civility,” in writing the most scurrilous and virulent book, 
that the age has yet seen? Has he kept to the measures of ‘* decen- 
cy,” in raking up so many tales and hearsays, that a man of honour 
would scorn to repeat? Has he distinguished the * character of him 
he wrote against,” in abusing and vilifying upon the falsest surmises 
man in holy otders, a doctor in divinity, a domestic servant to one 
of the greatest of kings, and the first that was employed to preach 
the lecture established by the great Mr. Boyle, a relation of the ex- 
aminer’s? If these be against all rules of civility and decency and 
distinction of characters; then I suppose his first and surest mark of 
a pedant, will be thought to hit himself. 

2. A second mark® is to use a Greek or Latin word, when there 
is an English one that signifies the very same thing: Now, if this 
be one of his marks, himself is a pedant by his own confession: for 
in this very sentence of his, ‘ signify” is a Latin word, and there is 
an English one that “‘ means” the very same thing. ‘We shall do 
the examiner therefore no injury in calling him ‘* Pedant,” upon 
this article. But if such a general censure, as this forward author 
here passes, had been always fastened upon those that enrich our 
language from the Latin and Greek stores; what a fine condition had 
our language been in? It is-well known, that it has scarce any words, 
besides monosyllables, of its native growth: and were all the rest im- 
ported and introduced by pedants? At-this rate, the ignominy of pe- 
dantry will fall upon all the best writers of our nation ; and upon none 
more heavily than the examiner’s great relation, the incomparable Ro- 
bert Boyle, whose whole style is full of such Latin words. But when 
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the examiner is possessed with a fit of rage against me, he lays about 


him without consideration or distinction, never minding whom he 
hits, whether his own relation or even himself, ‘The words in my 
book, which he excepts against, are‘ commentitious, repudiate, 
concede, alien, vernacular, timid, negoce, putid, and idiom”__ every 
one of which were in print before I used them; and most of them 
before I was born. And are they not all regularly formed, and kept 
to the true and genuine sense that they have in the original? Why 
may we not say “ negoce,”’ from negotium;”’ as wellas “ com- 
merce,” from ‘* commercium,” and “ palace,” from ‘* palatium 2” 
Has not the French nation been before-hand with us in espousing 
it? And have we not < negotiate’ and ‘ negotiation,”’ words that 
grow upon the same root, in the commonest use? And why may not 
I say “alien,” as well as the learned Sir Henry Spelman; who 
used it eighty years since, and yet was never thought a pedant?__ 
But he says*_* My words will be hissed off the stage as soon as 
they come on.” If so, they would have been hissed off long before 
ihad come on. But the examiner might have remembered, be- 
fore he had talked thus at large, who it was that distinguished his 
style with “ ignore,’”? and ¢ recognosce,”’ and other words of that 
sort, which nobody has yet thought fit-to follow him in: for his ar- 
gument, if it proved any thing, would prove perhaps too much; and 
bring the glory of his own family into the tribe of pedants. Though 
I must freely declare, I would rather use, not my own words only, 
but even these too, (if I did it sparingly, and but once or twice at 
most in one hundred and fifty-two pages), than that single word of 
the examiner’s “ cotemporary4,’’ which is a downright barbarism. 
For the Latins never use “ co,’ for “* con,” except before a vowel, 
as “ coequal, coeternal:”? but before a consonant they either retain 
the N, as ‘* contemporary, constitution; or melt it into another 
letter, as “ collection, comprehension.” So that the examiner’s 
** cotemporary,”’ is a word of his own coposition, for which the 
learned world will cogratulate him. 


3. “ Another’ token of a pedant, is the use of Greek and Latin 
proverbs,” 
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But however, I will run the risk of it once more, and make bol 


to use one proverbial saying — 


Homine imperite nunguam quicquam injustivs, 


Qui nisi quod ipse fecit, nibil rectum putat. 


Why, forsooth, is it more pedantry in me, to use Latin proverbs in 
English discourse, than in Cicero to use Greek ones in Latin? Nay, 
do not even Greek proverbs make as good a figure now in English, 
as then they did in Latin? If Mr. B. can spare any time from his 
Phalaris’s epistles to look into Cicero’s, he will find him in every 
page among the herd of pedants. If I had used proverbs in my ser- 
mons against Atheism, or upon any solemn argument or occasion, the 
examiner’s censure had been more just: but to blame the use of 
them in an epistle or a dissertation, which have been always allowed 
to be their proper places, is itself a very ill mixture of ignorance and 
pedantry. For if they cannot be used there without pedantry, they 
must be banished out of all sorts of writings. So that Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Chrysippus, Aristarchus, and some others of the best 
wits of old; and among the moderns, the great Erasmus, and the 
great Scaliger, made collections of proverbs, merely to serve pedants. 
Erasmus’s own writings are full of them; and he will be thought to 
have had as much wit, and as little pedantry, as Mr, B. and his di- 
rectors. And the great treasuries, from whence he collected them, 
are the writings of Plato, Plutarch, and Lucian; who* among some 
little men may go for pedants, but among the wise and sensible part 
of mankind will pass for men of wit. 

4. Tot over-rate the price of knowledge is another sign of pedan- 
try. And let the world judge between the examiner and me, whe- 
ther of us is most concerned in this character of a pedant. I have 
never published any thing yet, but at the desire of others: my ser- 
mons in Mr. Boyle’s lecture were required for the press, by the Ho- 
nourable the Trustees; my epistle about Jo. Antiochensis was desir- 
ed by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Lichfield; my notes on Cal- 
limachus by Mr. Grevius; and my dissertation upon Phalaris, by Mr. 
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Wotton. The only book that I have written upon my own account, 
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is this present answer to Mr. B.’s objections: and I assure him | 
set no great price upon it; the errors that 3t refutes, are so many, 
so gross and palpable, that I shall never be very proud of the vre- 
tory. 

But then, a man that over- rates the price of his performances, acts 
the very reverse of this: he engages in matters where he has no con- 
cern; he obtrudes his notions upon the world, though neither his 
friends desire him, nor the business oblige him to meddle. And is 
not this the picture of the examiner? He has written a large book 
in behalf of Phalaris’s epistles, which has hitherto been the public 
diversion, and will be so too hereafter, but in a different way; and 
yet he professes‘__That he was not IN THE LEAST concerned to vin- 
dicate them. 

5. ‘* But an assuming and positive way of delivering one’s self, 
upon poiuts, especially, that are not capable of being perfectly clear- 
ed, is pedantry*.”” Now to take no notice of the rest of his book, 
which is nothing but heaps of errors delivered in the most arrogant 
and insulting language, I am content to be tried by this very para- 
graph of his, which of us two seem to have sat for this picture. He 
has cited here fifteen passages out of my whole dissertation, which 
he pretends are delivered in an ‘* assuming and positive’ way, and 


3 


yet (he says) are ‘¢ certainly false.”’ Whereas every one of them 


32 


are true, and may be “ perfectly cleared,’’ except one small mistake 
about zpodedwxdra, and that, too, is delivered without any ‘* assuming” 
expression. But let us see Mr. B.’s behaviour: ‘* Where the con- 
trary (says he*) is MOST CERTAINLY true; as it is, and shall be proved 
to be, in ALL those instances here referred to.’ Now if this be not 
an “ assuming and positive way,” what is? And yet in fourteen of 
his fifteen instances he is miserably mistaken. 

G. ** To¥ depart from the common ways of writing, on purpose to 
shew exactness, is a piece of affectation that savours of pedantry.” 
Upon which article he aceuses my spelling T'aurominium; for he 
says, “it is GENERALLY written Tauromenium, both by antients and 
moderns.” Now if the contrary of this be “ certainly true,’’ who 


will then be the pedant? The learned Cluverius, who made it his 
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business to search all the books and MSS. that relate to Sicily, says — 


ser 


“¢ Tt is sometimes spelt Tauromenium, and sometimes Tauromenia, 
but GENERALLY Taurominium*.”” And Mr. B. must write at another 
rate than he has yet done, before the world will prefer his testimony 
before that of Cluverius. 

Mr. B. here? goes a little out of his way to do right to.... against 
Mr. Wotton, who had taken notice of an absurd usage of Delphos 
for Delphi. And because it lies a little “in my way,’ I will do 
right to Mr. Wotton: for indeed the case is my own; because I too 
have called it Delphi, and rejected the common error. Mr. B. de- 
fends his Delphos upon this only pretence——That it has been the 
‘¢ common custom” of our English writers, five of whom he names 
there, to call it so. An admirable reason, and worthy to be his owt! 
As if the most palpable error that shall happen to obtain and meet 
with reception, must therefore never be mended, One would think 
he had borrowed it from the popish priest, who for thirty years toge- 
ther had read Mumpsimus in his breviary instead of Sumpsimus ; 
and when a learned man told him of his blunder, * I will not change 
(says he) my old Mumpsimus for your new Sumpsimus.” It is a 
known story, but I will give it him in the words of Sir Richard 
Pacet, who was “a man of business, and an ambassador too,” and 
upon those accounts will have more authority with the examiner. 
If Mr. B. then will not change his old Delphos for our new Delphi, 
he shall have leave to keep his Mampsimus as long as he pleases. 
But when he would put it upon us for good English, for that we must 
beg his pardon. ‘The word is not yet so naturalized in England, but 
it may, and certainly will, be sent back again to Barbary, its native 
country. We have instances of other words, that had both longer 
continuance, and more general reception, than he can plead for his 
Delphos; and yet they were ‘ hissed off the stage” at last. In the 
old editions of the English Bibles in Henry the Eighth’s time it was 


printed Asson and Miletont; afterwards, under Queen Elizabeth, it 
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publicly declare, that he neither assisted nor approved my disserta- 
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was changed into Asson and Miletum; but in the last review, under 
King James the First, it was rectified Assos and Miletus. Here is a 
case that is exactly parallel with this of our examiner: Miletum and 
Asson were at first supposed to be nominative cases; just as Del- 
phos was mistaken to be like Argos, Samos, and Delos. But we see, 
upon better information, the words were discarded. Neither the 
stamp of royal authority, nor the universal use in every parish, nay, 
almost every family of England, for two or three generations, could 
A most certain argument that 
the whole kingdom then believed—That analogy and reason ought 
to have a geater force than vulgar error, though established by the 
longest and commonest custom. In the old translation of Virgil set 
out by Phaer and Dr. Thyne, they are called the twelve books of Vir- 
gil’s Aueidos; and the running title of every page is, the first, or 
second, or third book of Virgil’s Eneidos. 


Without question, that 


was the language in those days all over the nation. So that if the 
examiner's Mumpsimus should pass for an argument, the Aneidos 
should be the current language at this day; and those that call it 
I dare venture to foretel the 
examiner, that his Delphos in a few years will be thought as barba- 
rous as Eneidos: and if his book shall happen to be preserved any 
where, as an useful common-place book for ridicule, banter, and all 
the topics of calumny, this very page about Delphos may, perhaps, 
before he grows an old man, be made an unwelcome evidence against 
himself. Isee here, that the excellent Bishop of Lichfield (who, as 
appears by his most admirable dictionary to the great Bishop Wil- 
kins’s Real Character, has the largest and nicest knowledge of the 
English language of any man living) calls it Delphi in his printed, 
though unpublished, Chronology, which I had the honour to Seas 
and so did the learned gentleman Mr. Stanley long ago, in his Lives 
of the Philosophers. Ido not here disparage those excellent pens 
that have, unawares, fallen into the common error; but to defend it 
against manifest reason, and to vilify those that would reform it, is a 
plain instance of a positive and pedantic genius. 

I must take hold of this occasion to do auother “ piece of right” 


to Mr. Wotton. For the examiner says—_It is hoped'Mr. W. will 
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tion. But J] myself can save him half that labour; and therefore . 
here I do aver, that neither Mr. Wotton nor any one else assisted me, 
either in that work, or in this: so that I alone am accountable for the 
errors in them both. 

Though, after such an instance of Mr. B.’s judgment in language 
and style, I might safely despise his pert censures upon mine; yet I 
will crave the reader’s patience, while I answer those exceptions of 
his that at present I can remember. In two or three places of his 
book he would ridicule my expression FIRST INVENTOR, as if it were 
mere nonsense. If it be so, it is a very new sort of it, and perhaps 
may come off better than somebody’s sense; for it has both good 
reason and great authorities in it’s behalf. The word rirsT there is 
no idle and superfluous epithet, nor borders upon tautoloyy; for there 
may truly be a first, and a second, and more inventors, of the very 
same thing. The Chinese invented the use of guns and printing 5 
and so did the Europeans, without knowing at that time that they 
were used in the East: and may we not ask the question Whether 
INVENTED them FiRsT, without danger of nonsense? Terence there- 


fore is not only in danger, but manifestly caught in it, when he says —. 


Hoc novum est aucupium: ego adeo banc PRIMUS INVEMI Viam.——Ter. Eun, ii. 2. 


And so is Lucretius, when he speaks of his master— 


Qui Praincers vite rationem INVENIT eam, que 


Lucret. v. 9. 


Nunc appellatur sapientia -++>+e-++s 


After these two, we have no need to mention more of the Latins : 
let us see if some of the best wits of Greece are not guilty of the 
same nonsense. And among these I find Pindar, as deep in [it as 
any body Ty fa Tépmavdpds 08” 6 AcoBros ebpe mparos ev Sermvoios Au- 
dsov hadudy*; and Herodotus and Plato in the very same condition, 
where the former says} Iparovs Alyunrious amavrwy avipwmwy eeups- 
av cov Evaurdv; and the latter}, Toiirov 82 rov Oevd mpaorov dpiiey re 
nds Aoyiopdy edge. Or if the printed books will not satisfy the ex- 
aminer, I will give him it in an inscription || “Yayyis 6 pdt adaods 


spéros yvpev. And is not Mr. B. now a judicious censurer, to come 
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with his little cavils against an expression, which the best writers in 


the world have so frequently used? For besides the passages here 
prodaced, I dare undertake to bring fifty more: and among the best 
of our own nation, it is one of the commonest phrases; particularly 
it is adopted by our English Cicero, the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Rochester, in his history of the Royal Society; where philosophy 
and eloquence have renewed as strict an acquaintance, as they had 
in Cicero’s Philosophica, seventeen hundred years ago. 

Another happy phrase, which, he says, [have newly minted®, is *¢ the 
mien ofa FACE;” which, ashe takes it, is much the same thing with 
&¢ the behaviour of a look,” or “ the carriage of asmile.”” Hisexpres- 
sion indeed is a little obscure, and his readers, I find, are not agreed 
about hismeaning. But the thing he aims at seems to be this_—That 
«* mien” signifies the behaviour and the carriage of the whole person, 
andcannot be applied to a single part, the face. An observation that 
shewshim to beas greata critic in the modern languages, ashe is in the 
antient: for © mien” does notsignify behaviour, even whenit is spoken 
of the whole person, but the air and look that results from it. The 
werd ‘© mien”’ isof French original, and both the English and the Ita~ 
lians borrowed it of that nation. So that the sense of it must be de- 
termined from the usage of the French. And if those be consulted, 
they will tell us, that though “ mine” be often extended to denote the 
air of the whole man, yet it chiefly and originally means the air of 
the face. So Monsieur Pomey in his dictionary ; “‘ mine du visage,” 
(which is exactly mien of the face), “‘ oris species, oris habitus, nativa 
vultus compositio.”” And so the late dictionary by the academy;— 
<¢ Mine, l’air, qui resulte de la conformation exterieure de la per- 
sonne, et principalment du visage.” One would have guessed 
by the examiner’s talking”, out of Balzac and Bruyere, that he had 
been too well acquainted with the writings of the French; and yet 
we see by this instance, he was as raw in that language as he is in the 
Greek. But perhaps since his late journey to Paris, he may have 
brought back with him “ une mine du visage,’ though he did not carry 


over with-him a mien of a face. 
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7» Another mark, he says, of a pedant*, is an itch of contradicting 
great men upon very slight grounds. I must own, that I am some- 
times forced in my writings to contradict great men, by correcting 
such oversights as they made through inadvertency or want of in- 
formation. But then I do it without any diminution to their cha- 
racter; and if that modesty be observed, the contradicting them in 
this way deserves the highest commendation, and is such a sort of 
pedantry, as the examiner and his director will never be accused of. 
But the instance he charges me with*, is my brisk censure of Grotius 
and Scaliger, for not knowing the measure of an anapestic verse: 
and whether I did that upon very slight grounds, this very answer* 
will shew. But let us see the examiner’s words here, if perhaps this 
last character of a pedant may not prove to be his own picture— 
«¢ When it is PLAIN,” says he, “ as I shall sazw BEFORE! Lay DOWN 
“* my PEN, that the doctor would never have censured them, if he had 
« known it himself*.’? What a formidable threat, and what a miser- 
able performance! The stuff that he has brought there, is so shame- 
ful and scandalous, so inexcusable in a very school-boy, betrays such 
ignorance of the commonest rules of prosody and syntax, that if he 
has but learning enough to know when he is confuted, (which is not 
every body’s case), he may have the wisdom to take his leave of the 
press as long as he lives, for that part of learning. 

But if an itch of contradicting great men upon very slight grounds 
has a relish of pedantry, to abuse and revile great men, and that with- 
out any ground at all, must be the very spirit and quintessence of it. 
And we know a late writer, that in the very entrance of his work calls 
Dion Chrysostom, as errant a sophist and declaimer as ever was‘, and 
his discourse tedious and insipid; that says, Manilius has no wit in 
him; and is as unlike to Ovid, as Thersites was to Nireus; that says, 
Laertius is a writer of Dr. B’s own form, which, as he has been 
pleased to use me, is the vilest of characters; that calls Athenzeus rude 
and insolent, and a confident clown, when the sole occasion of it is 
his own ignorance ®. Ishall give here a short account of his affront 
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upon Atheneeus, to shew what a strange compound must go to the 
making up a defender of Phalaris. 

The examiner accuses Atheneus” for calling Plato dog and liar. 
Now the words of Athenaeus are, that Antisthenes says the same thing 
of Socrates, that Plato says: but yet the matter is not true. Napige - 
Tas yap xal d xuwy obros MOAAL TH Twxpare, for this cynic too compli- 
ments Socrates in many particulars. Antishenes was Diogenes’s 
master, and the founder of the sect of the cynics: so that xJay here 
means a cynic and not a dog; and is so far from being a reproachful 
word, that it was adopted by the whole sect as a name of honour. 
But the learned and sagacious Mr. B. takes xdwy for a very dog, and 
draws in Plato to have a share in the name, as well as Antisthenes; 
which Athenzus never dreamt of. And is uot this now a just occa- 
sion of calling so excellent a writer an insolent and confident clown? 
But we have instances of late, that such qualifications as those are 
not the properties of clowns alone. 

But Mr. B. is not contented with abusing the antients, unless he be- 
stow his civilities uponsome of the greatest of the moderns_—“* Sal- 


<¢ masius,”’ he says‘, “© and Scaliger were all GALL, and PRIDE, and 


** PEDANTRY; which made the vast learning they were masters of sit so 


* ill upon them, that the world hated and despised them, at the same 


“* time that it was profiting by them.’’ Ifhe pleases, he may add_— 
That they are hated and despised by some who will never be able 
toprofitbythem. But are these the expressions that become a young 
writer? though in truth they could come from nobody but a young and 
unfledged writer; that neither knows the works of those great men, 
nor the history of that age. Did the world hate and despise them, 
who were admired and courted by the greatest princes? who were 
invited out of their own country with the solemnity almost of an em- 
bassy, that they would honour a potent republic with their presence, 
and accept of a noble pension without any incumbrance of an office? 
who, as appears by the letters written to them from the best wits of 
all the nations of Europe, were universally esteemed as the glory of 
their age? It is true, they met with some very unworthy usage, which 


proceeded not from contempt, but a quite contrary passion. He 
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must be a young writer, and a young reader too, that believes Milton 
and Petavius had themselves as mean thoughts of Salmasius, as they 
endeavour to make others have. He that studies to represent one of 
known and eminent merit to be a mere fool and an idiot, he gives 
himself the lie; and betrays he is either actuated with envy or cor- 
rupted by a faction. But the greatest persecution these great men 
lay under was upon the accoant of religion. “They were the orna- 
ment of the reformation, and by their influence and example gave 
such a spirit of learning to it, as made it triumph over its enemies, 
who would then have engrossed the reputation of letters, and con- 
fined it to their own party. They were villified, therefore, and tra- 
duced by those who, if they had been of their own communion, would 
have almost adored them. So that protestants should be tender and 
cautious from what hands they receive the characters of those great 
men. And if a magisterial air, and too much heat and passion, ap- 
pear in their writings, a candid reader will forgive it, and say. 
< Sume superbiam quesitam meritis*:’’ he will impute some of it 
to their temper, but the most to the ill usage they met with from envy 
and detraction. To ° hate and despise” a man, ‘* at the same time 
they are profiting by him,” is an ill mixture of the worst of human 
passions. A little haughtiness and warmth, when accompanied with 
merit, will be forgiven by some, but such black ingratitude will be 
« hated and despised” by all. 

Mr. B. is pleased to bestow his next favour upon Lodovico Castel- 
vetro, whom he calls! *¢ an Italian pEDANT, famous for his snarling 
faculty, and contradicting great men upon very slight grounds;”’ and 
he thinks ‘* Balzac says very well of him——That he was a public 
enemy.’ But whether somebody else will not be “ infamous for his 
snarling faculty,’’? we may predict from this very instance. ‘This 
PEDANT, as our modest author calls him, was one of the most inge- 
nious and judicious and learned writers of his age; and his books 
have at this present such a mighty reputation, that they are sold for 
their weight in silver in most countries of Europe. I will mention 
but three testimonies of him. The famous Lilius Giraldus  says— 


He had seen some of his pieces, which fully satisfied him that he 
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was “* Judicio sane quam acerrimo, et eruditione non vulgar.” 
Henricus Stephanus dedicated a book* to him; ‘* and (says he) [I re- 
fer the censure of a piece of poetry_—_Sagacize et emunctz tuse nari, 
Ludovice xpitinaorare et moiytixndtare.”” And he has this character 
given him by Menagiust—‘* Ludovicus Castelvetrius in Commen- 
tarlis illis suis eruditissimis et acutissimis;”’ and again__** Omnium 
optime acutissimus Castelvetrius.”’ I am persuaded our examiner 
has never read one line of this author, whom he abuses thus out of 
Balzac, a writer, without undervaluing him, many degrees inferior to 
Castelvetro. I had the fortune some years ago to meet with most of 
the pieces of Castelvetro and his antagonists; and [ find that the 
sole occasion of all his troubles in Italy was a copy of verses made 
by Annibal Caro in praise of the house of France: so that the very 
subject of it was enough to bias the judgments of Balzac and some 
others of that nation. These verses were dispersed over ftaly and 
France, and received with mighty applause; and being sent to Cas- 
telvetro by a private friend at Rome, who desired his judgment of 
them, he returned him some short censures, desiring they should 
neither be published, nor shewn to any one as his. But by chance 
they got abroad, and were printed, and brought such a violent fac- 
tion against him as made the poor man weary of {taly. The very 
first lines of Caro’s verses are-— 
Venite a l’ombra de’ gran Gighi d’oro, 


Care Muse, devote a’ miei Giacinti: 


Where the Muses are invited to come under the shade of flower- 
de-luces. Upon which Castelvetro remarked__That the Muses must 
be less than pigmies, if they could be shaded by flower-de-luces, 
which were scarce shelter enough for little insects. Who can have 
the folly to deny that this censure was just?__** Quis tam Lucili 
fautor ineptus ut neget hoc?” And yet this fault, and others as plain 
as this, were stoutly maintained by Caro and his party. For the ad- 
rantage of Caro was——That he was member of an academy, and a 
whole college was engaged for him; and when neither reason nor 


truth was of their side, they confided in their numbers__ 


Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges, 
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Their way of refuting Castelvetro was by pasquils*, lampoons, bur- 


wor 


lesque dialogues, public speeches in the academy, declamations of 
school-boys, and, in the close of all, “a short account of Messer 
Lodovico Castelvetro, by way of indexf,”’ full of the most virulent a- 
buses. ‘These were the fair and honourable methods of managing 
their controversy: and though their adversary, while he lived, suf- 
fered much from their malice, yet posterity has been just to him, and 
has. set an extraordinary value upon all his performances; while 
theirs upon this argument (for in other things they were men of 
some worth) have nothing that now makes them inquired after, but 
the great reputation of the man they abuse. And such a man will 
never be called ‘* an Italian pepanT,”’ but by those that copy after 
his adversaries in their infamous way of writing. 

It is now time to draw towards a conclusion of this preface, which 
I shall do by informing the reader__That when these papers were 
put to the press, I designed to have brought into this volume the 
dissertations about AXsop and the rest; but this of Phalaris alone 
taking up more paper than I expected, I am obliged to put off the 
others to another opportunity. There are a few things, therefore, 
referred to in this part, which do not appear here; but they shall 
ye all made cut in the next. Ihave it already by me, and when } 
can have leisure to transcribe it for the press, the examiner shall 
have it. 

He has been pleased to say more than once™_That I spent two 
or three years of my life in writing my first dissertation; and yet he 
owns he never once saw my face"; much less can he have any know- 
ledge of the course of my studies. But he has a singular way of 
talking, as he says, ‘* at a venture.” | drew up that dissertation in 
the spare hours of a few weeks, and while the printer was employed 
about one leaf, the other was a-making. It is now, I think, about 
forty weeks since his examination came abroad, eight of which I 
spent in the country, where I had no thoughts of him and his con- 
troversy. And if in the rest of that time I have published this book, 
and have the second ready for publication, I conceive the world will 
* Apologia de gli Academici di Banchi di Roma, t Tavola de la contenenza, Ibid. 
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be satisfied that I could not spend three years in the other book of 
nine sheets only, And yet I will assure him, but for the delays of 


the press, which I could not remedy, he had had this answer some 


months ago. In a small part of the last of those three years which 
he says were all laid out upon Phalaris, I wrote my notes on Calli- 
machus; and Mr. Grzvius, perhaps, will thank Mr. B. if in six 
years time he will send him the like upon any other author. But 
suppose his accusation true; I had rather have spent all that time 
in discovering truth, than have spent three days in maintaining an 
error. | 

But he says°__The whole thing is ‘¢ a very inconsiderable point, 
which a wise man would grudge the throwing away a week’s thought 
upon.” And I doubt not but many others, whose designs and stu- 
dies are remote from this kind of learning, will follow this censure. 
To such men as these I must answer__That if the dispute be quite 
out of their way, they have liberty to let it alone: it was not designed 
for them, but for others, that know how to valut it; who, if the prin- 
cipal point about Phalaris were quite dropped, will think the other 
heads, that are here occasionally handled, not unworthy of a scholar. 
But that the single point, whether Phalaris be genuine or no, is of 
no small importance to learning, the very learned Mr. Dodwell is a 
sufficient evidence; who, espousing Phalaris for a true author, has 
endeavoured by that means to make a great innovation in the antient 
chronology. To undervalue this dispute about Phalaris, because it 
does not suit to one’s own studies, is to quarrel with a circle because 
it is not a square. If the question be not of vulgar use, it was writ- 
ten, therefore, for a few: for even the greatest performances upon 
the most important subjects are no entertainment at all to the many 
of the world. 

I will venture here before-hand, and to give this character of Mr. 
B.’s performance upon ‘sop, that though it is not wholly unworthy of 
its author, yet it seems alittle below him. The style of itis something 
worse than that of the defence of Phalaris; and the learning of it,which 
he ought to take for a compliment, a great deal worse. If there be one 


thing which he has said right in his Phalaris, about 7p03/8wus and 8- 
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xw, I willpass my word, there will not be one good thing in his FEsops 


when I eall it to account. His observations there about Babrius’s 


verses, will be found worse than those here a 
his accusing me there asa plagiary from Ne- 


bout the anapeests of 


ZEschylus and Seneca ; 


yelettus and Camerarius, will appear much 
pillaging Vizzanius and his ewn poor notes; 


more unjust, than what 


he says here about my 
his grimace there about Socrates will be shewn more impertinent, 


if possible, than his long banter here?_.‘* That Dr. B. cannot be the 
Which insipid banter seems rather te 


nin astudy; and is not fit to be an- 


author of the dissertation.” 


have been written in a tavern tha 
But if another should answer him in his own way, 


swered by me. 
Chat Mr. B. is not the author of the exami- 


and pretend to prove —. 


nation, from the variety of styles in it, from its contradictions to his 


edition of Phalaris, from its contradictions to itself, from its contra- 
Mr. B.’s character, and to his title of honourable, and from 
several other topics; it would be taken perhaps for no railery, but 


ee; or at least might pass for a true jest, though 


dictions to 


too. serious a repart 


intended only for a merry one. 
Mr. B. has been pleased to threaten me with the resentments of * a 
and ‘a great body of learned men*.’”’ I must own, 


whole society %, 
to have of this threat. For 


do not well know what apprehensions 


as LE have done no injury to any society, s 
It does not appear to me, that Mr. 


o 1 think Ihave no reason to 


be afraid of their resentments. 


B. has any commission to threaten thus in their name: and if he bas 


his making use of their authority is a sort of libel upon them, 
which would represent a great body of learned men as the partakers 
and patrons of the faults of his book. Ihave a true honour and great 
esteem for that noble and flourishing society, which is supposed to 
be meant here; and I should think I did them a great injury, to suse 
For when a cause can- 


not, 


pect they will interpose in Phalaris’s behalf. 
not be defended, the number of those that engage in it, make it only 
the more scandalous. 

But since Mr. B, has been so free as to threaten a reply, even be- 
fore he sees what I say in my defence; though I will not prescribe 
to so great a genius any method of his answer, yet I think [ may 


make bold to tell him, what I shall look upon to be no answer. 
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i. If he pretends, that he did not maintain, that his Phalaris is 


genuine; but only that my arguments do not prove him to be other- 


wise, I shall look upon this as a shuffle, and no answer at all. For 
if he suspects whether he is genuine, and yet allows none of my ar- 
guments, the world desires to have his reasons, why he has that sus- 
picion of him. I observe, indeed, that there is one argument against 
him, proposed by Mr. B. which I had not taken notice of _“* That 
the names of those whom the epistles are directed to, seem some- 
times to be feigned on purpose, according to the subject of those 
epistles*.” Till Mr. B. shall think fit to give us other grounds of 
his suspicion, the world will take the liberty to think, that this is all 
he has. So that we are to take the measure of his great judgment 
by this scale__That all my reasons go for nothing with him, and his 
own single and substantial one goes for all. 

But perhaps he will now be more loyal than ever to his Sicilian prince, 
and have no scruples at all about his true title to the letters. For he 
“* assures‘ the reader, that his doubts about the authority of the e- 
pistles, since he read my dissertation, are much lessened; and if I 
write once more upon that subject, perhaps the point will be clear 
to him.” Agreed and contented on both sides! I have written once 
more against them, and Mr. B. for that reason will more firmly be- 
lieve them. I desire no greater punishment to him for all his ill 
usage of me, than that he would maintain them to be genuine as 
tong as he lives. 

2. Or if he comes with more testimonies of his bookseller, or his 
humty dumty acquaintance; I shall take those for no answer. For 
aman that is once convicted of an intended perjury, is no longer a 
lawful witness: and a man that has declared publicly_That “ his 
memory could but serve him for one particular,”’ can have no bene- 
fit in law allowed him of strengthening it afterwards either with 
“ three-threads” or four-threads. 

3. Or if he brings any new stories and hear-says about me, that are 
foreign to the business, J shall look upon those as no part of an an- 
swer. For after I have so fully disproved his capital accusations a- 
bout the king’s MS. and that of Sir Edward Sherburn, I shall not 
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think myself concerned at any calumnies, that he shall start here- 
after. 

4. Or if he thinks fit, or any friend for him, to reply to me in La- 
tin, (for he threatens me with a Latin book, in the imperious style 
of Festus-—Hast thou appealed to foreign universities? to foreign 


universities thou shalt go"). I may look perhaps upon that. as an 
answer, but such a one as will need no answer from me. For if I 
may guess at what is to come, by the present performance; a Latin 
book from any hand, that has been yet concerned in the defence of 
Phalaris, will carry its own answer in itself. 

5. But if he chuses to reply in English, and meddle once more 
with the matter of learning; if he do not mend his hand a little, and 
bring out a piece with fewer faults in it than the last, I shall not take 
that for an answer. For my whole life might be spent at that rate 
in refuting the merest trash. And he has clearly the advantage of 
me in this point; for he may commit more mistakes in five weeks 
time, and in five sheets of paper; than can be thoroughly refuted in 
fifty sheets, and in a whole year. 

Besides this, I may justly expect, that if he proceeds further upon 
the subject of Phalaris, he should freely acknowledge those faults, 
that I have refuted in his last work. I have done the like myself; 
and I here sincerely declare, that I am not conscious of one error, 
that he observed in my dissertation, which I do not own in my ane 
swer. I design nothing but a search after truth, and will never be 
guilty of that mean disingenuity, to maintain a fault. that 1 am con- 
vineed of. I require therefore the same candour from him; and 
if he does not perform it, I shall not reckon it as an answer,— 
For if he has not either judgment enough to know when he is con- 
fated, or sincerity enough to confess it, it is to no purpose at all to 
continue the controversy. 

6. But if he thinks to drop the main subject, or but slightly to 
touch upon it; and to give, as he says‘, “a view of the doctor’s 
picture in miniature,” by way of burlesque and ridicule and banter, 
which his genius is so strongly bent to; I shall look upon that to. be 


least of all an answer; because it is no part of the dispute. For ft 
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will never contest that point with him, but allow that he has no ill 


talent at farce and grimace. And if there be neither truth nor learn- 
ing nor judgment in his book, it shall be cried up for those other ac- 
complishments, as much as he pleases. i 

Mr. B. thought fit in his second edition to rake up all his affronts 
upon me together, under the title of “ a short account of Dr. B. by 
way of index.’’ And in an imperfect imitation of so great an exam- 
ple, I had drawn up an “ account,” not of Mr. B. but “ of his per- 
formance, by way of synopsis.” But whenI saw such a multitude of 
errors concentred together, the sight was so deformed and disagree- 


33 


able, ‘* miseranda vel hosti,” that no resentment could prevail with 


me to return him his own compliment. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


AFTER the Hon. Mr. B. has despatched his account of the matters 
of fact relating to himself and his bookseller, where, I am sorry to 
hear him say*__“ His honesty was concerned;” he proceeds to the 
main part of the dispute, ‘* which only touches his learning.” This, 
he says, will give him no concern, though it may put him to some 
trouble. £* For he shall enter upon it with the indifference of a 
gamester, who plays but for a trifle, which it is much the same to 
him whether he wins or loses», 

Mr. B. here seems to enter upon his work a little untowardly and 
ominously: for a gamester, they say, who plays with indifference, 
and without any concern, never plays his game well. Besides, that 
by this odd comparison of himself to a gamester, he seems to give 
warning, and he is as good as his word, that he will put the dice upon 
his readers as often as he can. But what is worst of all, this com- 
parison puts one in mind of a general rumour, which I make not my 
own—That there is another set of gamesters, who play him in his 
dispute, while themselves are out of sight, and safe behind the 
curtain. 

His very first sentence acquaints his reader‘__That Dr. B. has 
taken the liberty of writing without any method: which is a hold 
stroke to begin with, and shews we must expect nothing from him 
but what is masterly and great. I have first produced the chrono- 
logical proofs that Phalaris is spurious; then I consider the language, 
then the matter of the epistles; and I conclude all with the argu- 
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ment taken from their late appearance in the world: and all these 
are ranked in their natural order, and distinguished from each other, 
without any mixture or confusion. And if this be writing without 
method, my ignorance, perhaps, was occasioned because I have not 
read the new system of logic set out for the use of Mr. Charles Boyle, 
after the mode of ** In usum Delphini.”’ When I have the happi- 
ness to read that great advancement of logic, and to receive from it 
new light about method, I may then, perhaps, be induced to change 
the order of my dissertation. But in the mean time, I have let 
every thing stand as it did before; and I have distinguished the for- 
mer dissertation by printing it more open, and in a closer form I have 
answered Mr. B.’s objections at the end of every article. 

But I have good reason to suspect that his cries here against my 
want of method is but a cast of his gamester’s art, that he might 
have the shuffling of his own cards, and so begin his examination 
upon such articles as he could raise the greatest bustle in. For he 
pleasantly distinguishes my arguments into two sorts’__Those that 
affect the whole set of the epistles, and those that touch only those 
particular epistles from whence they are drawn. He begins, there- 
fore, with the general proofs, which are only three, he says, from the 
language, and the matter, and the late appearance of the epistles; 
and the others from chronology, (which were then about a dozen, 
and now shall be near a score), supposing them true, he says, do but 
concern those single epistles from whence they are taken®; so that 
the rest, TO HIS COMFORT, may be genuine still. 

I cannot dismiss this facetious distinction without making a brief 
remark upon it, though I shall consider it more largely in another 
place. First, the examiner bears very hard here upon the most ac- 
complished writer of the age!; for the great M emmius had pronoun- 
ced of the whole set—That the epistles of Phalaris have more race, 
more spirit, more force of wit and genius, than any others he had ever 
seen, either antient or modern. Now if he with that nicety of taste, be- 

lieved all the epistles to be written by the same hand, (as indeed every 
body else does, the stile and turn of them all being so exactly alike), 
Mr. B. puts an affront upon that great man’s taste, when he pretends 
a score of the epistles, which chronology refutes’, might be foisted 
jn by the wantonness or vanity of imitators in after-times, and yet the 
rest be authentic. For if those vain imitators could copy so well in 
after-times, as to impose upon Sir ..... who had written to kings®, 
and was qualified to judge how kings should write; what becomes of 
his fine argument, from the race and the spirit, such freedom‘ of 
thought, such boldness of expression, to prove that none but a Pha- 
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laris could write them? If Mr. B’s distinction be admitted, Sir..... 
must have very little skill in painting, that could not find out a whole 
score of them to be copies by vain and wanton imitators, but took the 
whole set for originals. Mr. B. himself puts the same compliment 
upon him, that he makes such a hideous outery at in another__That 
Sir..... neither knew the true time nor the true value of his authors. 

But the examiner bears still harder upon another worthy author, 
the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his preface to Phalaris. That ingenious and 
learned gentleman is expressly against this new distinction, of proofs 
that affect the whole, and proofs that touch only particular epistles. 
For he owns’, that if Diodorus Siculus say true, that Taurominium 
was not built and called so, tillafter the razing of Naxus by Diony- 
sius the tyrant__® Actum est de Phalaridis titulo, et ruit omnis male 
“ sustentata conjecturis authoritas:’’__ Phalaris’s title to the let- 
ters is quite cashiered; and all the authority of them, supported by 
weak surmises, must drop to the ground. But this T'auromi- 
nium is mentioned thrice only in the whole set of epistles*. So 
that if Phalaris’s title to all the epistles be rendered quite desperate 
by the disproof of three single ones, I have that noble author on my 
side against the whimsical distinction of the examiner; who, though 
not three only but thirty of the letters, and those not coming all to- 
gether, but scattered through the whole set, be refuted from chrono- 
logy, would still comfort himself with the cold hopes, ‘ that the rest 
“ may be genuine.” 


My former dissertation began with a short address to my learned 
friend Mr. Wotton, with whose book it was then published: but be- 
cause in this second edition it comes out alone, it was thought proper 
to leave out that little proeemium. However, I will not omit to give 
an answer to those reflections, that the examiner has made upon it. 


First he tells me, * that Dion’s authority,” whom JT had cited 
there, ‘* in this or any other case is not very considerable; he is te- 
** dious and insipid; he is as errant a sophist and declaimer as ever 
“«¢ was.” We may learn the truth of this gentleman’s characters, 
from this one that he begins his book with. Let us hear what others 
have said of Dion. His own age surnamed him a Chrysostom*, (the 
same title that was afterwards given to that great father of the church), 
upon account of his eloquence. Nor had posterity a worse opinion 
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of him; if Philostratus, Themistius, Synesius, all men of admirable 
eloquence, are competent witnesses of it. So far was he from be- 
ing counted ‘* as errant a sophist as ever was,” that both Christian 
fathers and philosophers, nay, the very sophists themselves, that would 
have been proud of his company, have declared him no sophist, but 
a philosopher*. Themistius says, he was in the same quality with 
the emperor Trajan, as Arius was with Augustus, and Thrasyllus with 
Tiberius, and Epictetus with the two Antonines. He is ranked with 
Ammoniust and Plutarch, and Carneades and Favorinus, and such 
other great men, that were really philosophers, but because of their 
polite learning were called sophists by the vulgar, But what need I 
say more, when his very works, that are yet extant, are for the most 
part upon political and philosophical subjects? The moderns too, a- 
gree with the antients in their character of Dion, It were easy to 
mention many; but since our examiner professes a peculiar defe- 
rence to Casaubon’s opinion, it is enough to say, that he ealls him 
‘s the most excellent philosophert”’. A man that traduces Dion for 
‘* a flatand insipid sophist,”’ seems to own, that he neither read Dion, 
nor these others that have so commended him. 

Then he taxes me! for singularity of judgment. ‘* For never any 
man, till Larose, pretended to despise Phalaris. My opinion is eon- 
trary to the sense of all mankind that have ever written betore me.” 
This is very peremptorily said. But Mr, B. by his own advice, should 
have had a care ‘¢ of negatives, a very dangerous way of speech,’’ es- 
pecially ‘* when the contrary affirmative is most certainly true.” 
For chronologers are all agreed that the great Erasmus lived before 
our days; and these are his words: —‘* Those epistles that somebody 
has left us, in the names of Brutus, and of Phalaris, and of Seneca, 
aud St. Paul, what else can they be reckoned than little poor decla- 
mations §?” This is as great a contempt of them as ever I expressed : 
it is the very word I myself used__Was ever any declamator’s case 
so extravagantly put? 

But to give his reader another taste of somebody's “ singularity,” 
Mr, B. tells a story of a “ certain critic of our times, who maintained 
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(when and where it is no matter) that Ovid and Manilius were the 
only two poets that had wit among the antients.”” ‘To speak freely, 
i am ashamed to see a person that writes himself ‘« honourable’ tell 
such little stories and hearsays, so below his name and character. I 
am not at all concerned to justify this criticism, for 1 know not that 
ever I said so. But, however, not to desert Manilius, for whom I 
have an esteem; I see no reason at all why he that said this should 
be ashamed of it. For, with submission, why must Ovid and Mani- 
lius be set as wide asunder as Nireus and Thersites*? Better judges 
than Mr. B. have thought there was a likeness in the geniuses of 
those two poets. When our examiner reads Manilius, (for by his 
censure one would guess he yet had not), he will find in the best 
editions what Scaliger says of him: A most ingenious poet, a 
most elegant writer, that could manage an obscure and knotty sub- 
ject with that clearness and smoothness of style, equal to Ovid in 
sweetness, and superior in majesty. Especially his introductions and 
digressions are secure above all detraction. Nothing can be more 
divine, more copious, more grave, more pleasant*.”” Thus we see, 
one of the greatest scholars of all the moderns, and a very great poet 
himself, has thought Manilius a very witty one; and, just as that 
“< certain critic” did, has joined him with Ovid. It is an honour, 
therefore, to Dr. Bentley, that in a comparison of writers, he is ranked 
here with Manilius. But what satisfaction will Mr. B. make to his 
admired Sir..... for listing him with Ovid??) That Ovid whom he 
modestly calls, in another place‘, “ the trifling author of the verses 
upon Ibis.” I cannot pretend to tell who is most obliged to him, the 
Roman Ovid, or the English Memmius. 


TO pass a censure upon all kinds of writings, to shew their several 
excellencies and defects, and especially to assign each of them te 
their proper authors, was the chief province and the greatest com- 
mendation of the antient critics. And it appears from those remains 
of antiquity that are left us, that they never wanted employment. For 
to forge and counterfeit books, and father them upon great names, 
has been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was then most 
of all in fashion, when the kings of Pergamus and Alexandria‘, rival- 

* Poeta ingeniosissimus, nitidissimus scriptor, qui obscuras res tam luculento sermone, 
materiam morosissimam tam jucundo charactere exornare potuerit, Ovidio suavitate par, 
majestate superior. Imprimis omnia ejus procemia et wapexOaceis, extra omnem aleam 
posita sunt. Nihil illis divinius, copiosius, gravius, et jucundius dici potest. Audiamus 
itaque olofem canentem, Scalig. in Pref, 
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ling one another in the magnificence and copiousness of their libra- 


ries, gave great rates for any treatises that carried the names of cele- 


brated authors. Which was an invitation to the scribes and copyers 
of those times to enhance the price of their wares by ascribing them 
to men of fame and reputation, and to suppress the true names, that 
would have yielded less money. And now and then even an author 
that wrote for bread, and made a traffic of his labours, would pur- 
posely conceal himself, and personate some old writer of eminent 
note, giving the title and credit of his works to the dead, that himself 
might the better live by them. But what was then done chiefly for 
lucre, was afterwards done out of glory and affectation, as an exercise 
of style, and an ostentation of wit. In this the tribe of the sophists 
are principally concerned; in whose schools it was the ordinary task 
to compose ’Héoraiias, to make speeches and write letters in the name 
and character of some hero, or great commander, or philosopher: 
Tivas dy elros Adyous—*¢ What would Achilles, Medea, or Alexander 
say in such or such circumstances?” Thus Ovid, we see, who was 
bred up in that way, wrote love-letters in the names of Penelope and 
the rest. It is true they came abroad under his own name, because 
they were written in Latin and in verse, and so had no colour or pre- 
tence to be the originals of the Grecian ladies. But some of the 
Greek sophists had the success and satisfaction to see their essays in 
that kind pass with some readers for the genuine works of those they 
endeavoured to express. This, no doubt, was great content and joy 
to them, being as full a testimony of their skill in imitation, as the 
birds gave to the painter, when they pecked at his grapes. One of 
them* indeed, has dealt ingenuously, and confessed that he feigned 
the answers to Brutus, only as a trial of skill: but most of them took 
the other way, and concealing their own names, put off their copies 
for originals; preferring that silent pride and fraudulent pleasure, 
though it was to die with them, before an honest commendation from 
posterity for being good imitators. And to speak freely, the great- 
est part of mankind are so easily imposed on in this way, that there 
is too great an invitation to put the trick upon them. What clumsy 
cheats, those Sibylline oracles now extant, and Aristeas’s story of 
the Septuagint, passed without countroul even among very learned 
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men. And even some modern attempts of this kind have met with 
success not altogether discouraging. For though Annius of Viterbo, 


after a reputation of some years, and Inghiramius immediately, were 


;? 


Shamed out of all credit; yet Sigonius’s Essay de Consolatione, as 
coming from a skilful hand, may perhaps pass for Cicero’s with some, 
as long as Cicero himself shall last. Which { cannot presage of that 
bungling supplement to Petronius, ({ mean not that from ‘Traw, buat 
the pretended one from Belgrade), that scandal to all forgeries: 
though, I hear, it is at present admired as a genuine piece by some 


that think themselves no ordinary judges. 


I HAD said out of Galen__That in the age of the Ptolemies the 
trade of coining false authors was in greatest practice and perfection. 
Wherein Iam charged with several faults; as, first, for citing passages 
“© out of the way.’ An accusation I should wish to be true, rather 
than false. For I take it to be a commendation to entertain the 
reader with something that is ‘* out of the common way";’’ and I 
will never desire to trouble the world with ‘* common authorities,” 
as this gentleman would have me do. 

<¢ But there are other old writers that tell this story®’ Twish he 
had pleased to name them: I must freely own [ remember but one; 
and he tells the story but by halves, and is more ‘* out of the way” 
than Galen himself. It is Ammonius in his comment upon Aristo- 
tle’s categories. ‘* It is reported (says he) that Philadelphus, being 
desirous to make a collection of all Aristotle’s works, (as indeed of 
all sorts of books whatsoever), gave good encouragement to those 
that could bring him any treatise of that philosopher’s, Some there- 
fore, with a design to get money of him, put Aristotle’s name to other 
men’s writings*.’” Ammonius, we see, only speaks of books fathered 
upon Aristotle; which did not reach to my purpose. But Galen 
says it more fully, and yet as truly, of all writers of reputation, 

** But who would expect to see a point of history settled out of a 
physician’?”’ Any one that has read the works of that physician, cr 
even that single tract of hist, ‘* about his own books;”’ such a one 
would know, that excellent author was not only a great man in his 
own faculty, but in all parts of learning. But what if he had been a 
mere physician, like Aétius or Aretzsus? Is that a just exception, or 

* Tiroaguaioy roy DitacdeaGoy wav towovdantva: Paci Teph Ta ApisoreAina ovy= 
VPAAULT OL, WS KAI Teel Ta Aoima, nal yenuata Sidovas Tois TporPepovaiy avTw Sis~ 
hovs Tov Pidocodou obey Tives ypnaticaabas Bovdrdpasvor, Emiypadoyres ovyypeppare 
x0 TOU QiroroPov OVO Thy apoonyov. Ammon. p. 10, edit. Venet, 1546, 
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the least diminution to his testimony? The examiner has taken care 
very often in his book to tell us of his “ good breeding;”’ though it 
be one part of “ good breeding’ not to value one’s self upon it. 
Without doubt, then, he has added much to that character of himself 
by this cast of his civility apon a whole profession at once. 

But, it seems, I quote very “ awkwardly; for I have fetched in a 
witness that, after all, speaks against me®.’’ The passage in Galen 
that I refer to is this:__‘“* When the Attali and the Ptolemies were 
in emulation about their libraries, the knavery of forging books and 
titles began. For there were those that, to enhance the price of their 
books, put the names of great authors before them, and so sold them 
to those princes*.”’ This, [ conceive, is an ample testimony ‘ that 
the practice of counterfeiting was then most in fashion,” which is the 
thing I produce him for. It is true, as Mr. B. observes, Galen hints 
a little more than I had occasion to cite from him; for he says, this 
practice ** began” at that time; which in another place he asserts 
more expressly:__“‘ That before the reigns of those princes there 
was no such thing as a counterfeit bookt. Which assertion, taken 
strictly, and without a candid allowance, is notoriously false. For 
we have several instances of such forgeries, not only practiced by 
persons that lived before those times, but told us also by writers that 
lived before them. Jon Chiusf, the tragic poet, says__That Pytha- 
goras made some poems, and put Orpheus’s name to them. Hero- 
dotus" denies that the poem called Cypria is Homer’s, and others 
say, it is Stasinus’s'; though Pindar* ascribes it to Homer. Aris- 
toxenus' mentions several spurious pieces that were fathered upon 
Epicharmus. Callimachus™ says, that QAcHALIA CAPTA, a supposed 
poem of Homer’s, was really Creophilus the Samian’s. Heraclides® 
of Pontus put forth his own tragedies under Thespis’s name. And 
Heraclides himself was deservedly punished by Dionysius Metathe- 
menos. For Dionysius® made a tragedy called Parthenopzus, and 
entitled it to Sophocles; which Heraclides was cheated with, and 
quoted it for genuine. To these I will add that odd forgery of Anaxi- 
menes the historian; though Pausanias? be the oldest author now 
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extant that relates it. This Anaximenes, having a spite to his rival 
historian Theopompus, wrote a bitter invective against the three most 
powerful governments of Greece, the Athenians, Lacedzemonians, and 
Thebans, where he exactly imitated Theopompus’s style. This book 
he sends abroad in Theopompus’s name, and so makes him odious 
all over Greece. 


THERE are many more instances of such counterfeit writers: in 
one short passage of Suidas4, there is an account of half a score. 
But because the authors now extant that mention them were since 
the time of the Ptolemies, we have.no certain demonstration, but 
that the forgeries also were since. But Galen lived at a time when 
those other books were in being, from which our authors now extant 
had the stories at second hand. I can hardly, therefore, persuade 
myself that the great Galen, with all his vast and diffused learning, 
could be ignorant of such obvious things. I had rather suppose, 
that when he says forgeries ‘ began” in the times of the Ptolemies, 
he means it only of those that were practised to get money by. For 
both he and Ammonius* particularly speak of those. If this will 
not excuse Galen, I have nothing more to justify him; nor am I 
concerned in his mistake. For let us consider the charge that the 
examiner draws up against me. What I cite out of Galen, he ac- 
knowledges is there, and is true; but there is something else in Ga- 
len, which I do not cite, that is false. Is not this a subtle accusa- 
tion, and worthy of the ingenious Mr. B.? If I quote that author for 
one thing, must I therefore be concerned in all his other opinions? 
At this rate Mr. B. may charge me with maintaining the doctrine of 
the four humours of the body, or with denying the circulation of the 
blood. 


SoME critics in St. Hierom’st time, of the same stamp with our 
examiner, would needs censure St. Paul in the very same manner. 
The apostle had cited a verse out of Epimenides :__ 

Kpnrtes ast Versus, nana Onpin, yasépes aeyait. 
fey The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 

This, said those censorious critics, is to patronise idolatry, because 
the poet in that passage calls them liars and beasts for refusing some 
idol worship. As if the apostle, because he approves one single 
verse, must for that reason be supposed to espouse the whole context. 
If the examiner consult Hierom, he will find there a very good answer 
both to those critics, and to himself. 

* AauBavery S apkapévay rsoar (leg, so0ev) Tv KomsCoyrwy adTois cuyypampare 
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Iw the former edition, I had said, that the supplement of Petronius 
was pretended to be found at Buda. I had never seen that sorry 
imposture but once in a shop; and J was not much concerned to 
remember the title of it. I will therefore take our examiner’s word, 
(for have aot seen the book since), that it pretends to come from 
Belgrade. Nor doLenvy him the honour of being better acquainted 
with that worthy author, than Tam. But 1 wonder he would stop 
there; and not vindicate that Belgrade fragment for a genuine piece. 
For upon the same foot that he has defended his Phalaris, he may 
maintain all the cheats that ever were made, as J will shew at large 
‘nits proper place. If the examiner, therefore, have longer life, with 
leisure, anda good assistant, we may hope for new editions of Berosus 
and Metasthenes, and the rest of that stamp: they will make a'most 
noble set, and will deserve to stand together with Phalaris and 


Aristeas. 


THAT sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small book of letters in 
the name and character of Phalaris, (give me leave to say this now, 
which I shall preve by and bye), had not so bada hand at humouring 
and personating, but that several believed, it was the tyrant himself 
that talked so big, and could not discover the ass under the skin of that 
lion. For we find Stobeus* quoting the 38th, and 67th, and 72d, 
of those epistles, under the title of Phalaris. [4] And Suidas, in the 
account he gives of him, says, he has written very admirable letters, 
bmisoads baupacias wavy, meaning those that we are speaking of. And. 
Johannes Tzetzes, a man of much rambling learning, has many and 
large extracts out of them, in his Chiliads; ascribing them all to the 
tyrant whose livery they wear. {B] These three, I think, are the on- 
ly men among the antients, that make any mention of them. But 
since they give not the least hint of any doubts concerning their au- 
thor; we may conclude, that most of the scholars of those ages re- 
ceived them as true originals; so that they have the general warrant 
and certificate for this last thousand years before the restoration of 
learning. As for the moderns, besides the approbation of those 
smaller critics that have been concerned in the editions of them, and 
cry them up of course, some very learned men have espoused and 
maintained them, such as [c] Thomas Fazellus+, and Jacobus Cap- 
pellus{. Even Mr. Selden himself||, draws an argument in chro~ 
* Stob. Tit. vii. et xlvii. + Historia Sicula, p. 118. 
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nology from them, without discovering any suspicion or jealousy of 
acheat. ‘To whem I may add their latest and greatest advocate, who 
has honoured them with that most high character, prefixed to this 
treatise. 

Others, indeed, have shewn their distrust of Phalaris’s title te 
them; but are content to declare their sentiment without assigning 
their reasons. ‘ Phalaris, or somebody else,”’ says Czlius Rhodus *. 
** The epistles that go under the name of Phalaris,” says Mane- 
giust. Some name the very person, at whose door they lay the for- 
gery.—‘* Lucian, whom they commonly mistake for Phalaris,” Says 
Ang. Politianust. ‘The epistles of Phalaris, if they are truly his, 
and not rather Lucian’s,”’ says Lilius Greg. Gyraldus |]; who, io au- 
other place informs us, that Politian’s opinion had generally obtain- 
ed among the learned of that age: __ The epistles,” says he, “ of 
Phalaris, which most people attribute to Lucian §.”’ How judicious- 
ly they ascribe them to Lucian we shall see better anon, after I have 
examined the case of Phalaris, who has the plea and right of posses- 
sion. And I shall not go to dispossess him, as those have done he- 
fore me, by an arbitrary sentence in his own tyrannical way, but 
proceed with him upon lawful evidence, and a fair intpartial trial. 
And I am very much mistaken in the nature and force of my proofs, 
if ever any man hereafter, that reads them, persist in his old opinion 
of making Phalaris an author. 

The censures that are made from style and language alone, are 
commonly nice and uncertain, and depend upon slender notices. 
Some very sagacious and learned men have been deceived in those 
conjectures, even to ridicule. The great Scaliger published a few 
iambics, as a choice fragment of an old tragedian, given him by Mu- 
retus, who soon after confessed the jest, that they were made by 
himself. Boxhornius wrote a commentary upon a small poem ‘ De 
Lite,” supposed by him to be some antient author’s; but it was soon 
discovered to be Michael Hospitalius’s, a late chancellor of France. 
So that if I had no other argument but the style, to detect the spu- 
riousness of Phalaris’s epistles, I myself, indeed, should be satisfied 
with that alone, but I durst not hope to convince every body else, 

* Libs. c..7. tf Ad Laert. p. 35. t Epist 1, 
{| Poet. Hist. p. 88. 6 P. 332 
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I shall begin therefore with another sort of proofs, that will affect the 


most slow judgments, and assure the most timid or incredulous. 


[a4] TO shew Stobzeus’s approbation of Phalaris’s epistles, I had 
observed_—That he quoted three of them under the title Phalaris. — 
The gentleman adds one more; and I should thank him for his libera- 
lity, had not any one of those three I mentioned been sufficient for 
my purpose. But when he says*_It is Tit. cexviii. and again in the 
collection of Antonius and Maximus, and that I overlooked it, for 
that I must beg his pardon: for I could hardly overlook the 218th title 
of Stobseus, where there are but 121 in all. It is not title 218, but 
page 218°; and not of Stobzus, but of Antonius, that is printed at 
the end of him. But the title of Stobzeus, that the examiner would 
cite, is Ixxxiv.— How far the assistant® that consulted books for the 
examiner, may be chargeable with this mistake; or how far it goes 
towards a discovery that Mr. B. himself never looked into Stobeus, 
I will leave it for others to determine. 


[s] Tuess three, said I, (Stobzus, Suidas, and Tzetzes), I think, 
are the only men among the antients, that make any mention of them. 
lam sensible how hazardous it is to publish books in great haste, 
where it is impossible not to commit some oversight or mistake. — 
{could then call to mind three only; but the examiner and his as- 
sistant have found as many more*_. Photius in his epistles, the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen. For his 
first author, Photius, 1 must own myself obliged to him, because that 
learned patriarch plainly intimates his suspicions, (as Mr. B. well 
observes®), that the epistles are not genuine; when he says*, they 
are attributed to Phalaris. ‘This is honest and just in the gentleman, 
(though he ridicules it in others), to fetch in a witness that after all 
speaks against him. Out of gratitude, therefore, for this fair’ deal- 
ing, I will tell him something about his other two authors, that per- 
haps he is not yet aware of. 

First__The passage that is quoted out of the Scholiast + on Aris- 
tophanes, (with the examiner’s leave), is spurious: for there are 
other things not genuine, besides Phalaris’s epistles. It is not ex- 
tant in Aldus’s original edition®, set out by Musurus, but was foist- 
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ed in by the overseer of the press at Florence, and copied out after- 
wards at Basil and Geneva. And to shew that it was not taken out of 
some antient MS. (as perhaps the examiner will be ready to say), the 
same person has interpolated four passages more, but all out of printed 
books, Galen‘, Athenzeus’, and Eustathius*. From the last of which 
authors there hangs an observation. The examiner, after he has 
cited this Scholiast on Aristophanes, thus flourishes and insultsi. 
‘¢ That very Scholiast, whom one would think the doctor, by his 
citing him so often, had thoroughly read’? Now, some perhaps 
may think still, and the rather upon this very account, that the doc- 
tor had thoroughly read him; but that our examiner had not, I have 
a small proof from his own words*__“ This Scholiast,” says he, ‘¢ is 
some centuries older than Suidas.”’ Now, how could he say this, 
had he known that this Scholiast had cited Eustathius, who is some 
centuries younger than Suidas? For I suppose it appears mani- 
festly, that the gentleman had no apprehension that the passage was 
foisted in, 

But some have thought Suidas younger than Eustathius himself. 
That point, therefore, must be settled; for we have to deal with a 
shifting adversary, that, to avoid a thing which presses him, will 
strike in with any opinion. Eustathius is known to have lived A.D. 
1180, As for Suidas*, he has brought down a point of chronology 
to the death of the emperor Zimisces, that is, to the year of Christ 
975. So that he seems to have written his Lexicon between that 
time and the death of the succeeding emperor, which was 1025. 
Wolfius, indeed, brings him much lower; for he sayst, he cites 
Metochita Logotheta, that lived in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, in the times of the Paleologi. ‘To whom learned men have 
answered, that that passage, or any other of that sort, may be sup- 
posed to have been foisted in since Suidas’s death. But the whole 
thing is a mistake of Wolfius’s: for the places he hinted at are in the 
words A®ag: and Nofede, where Logotheta, indeed, is quoted, but not 
the Logotheta that Wolfius understood, Theodorus Metochita Logo- 
theta, that died 1322, but Symeon Metaphrastes Logotheta, that flou- 
rished in the beginning of the tenth century. The words are t — Lo- 
gotheta in the martyrdom of St. Thecla: and || the exposition of Logo- 
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theta upon the martyrdom of St. Lucian. Where the very word expo- 
sition, Meragpacis, 18 a plain indication, that he means Symeon called 
Meragpusns; but, which is certain demonstration, those two discourses 
of Symeon’s are extant at this day. ‘The reader, too, may be pleased 
to observe, that our author calls Symeon paxeapirys, of blessed me- 
never used in Greek, but of persons not 


ecient” inl 


mory, which I believe 1s 
long dead, and within the memory of him that says it. But Symeon 
was in office under Leo, who died fifty-eight years before Suidas’s 
chronology ends. If Suidas, then, was Symeon’s contemporary, he 


a 


must have made his book soon after the death of Zimisces, two hun- 
dred years before Eustathius. 

And then for the examiner’s other author, which he would give 
me the credit of, Nonnus in his commentary on Gregory’s Invec- 
tive; I thank him for his kind offer, but I cannot accept of it. That 
poor writer is not Nonnus the poet, the author of the Dionysiacs and 
the paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel, as learned men’, and, if I may 
presume to guess, Mr. B. himself, have believed. It is true, am no 
admirer of that poet; I have the same opinion of his judgment and 
style that Scaliger, and Cunzus, and Heinsius, had. But he had 
great variety of learning, and may pass for an able grammarian, 
though a very ordinary poet. And I can never think so very mean 
of him, as to make him writer of that commentary, so full of shame- 
ful mistakes. ‘That commentator interprets™ tds Povyay éxropas —. 
“ The eastration of the Phrygians” to be the slashing and cutting 
their limbs. He says", Anaxarcbus was pounded in a mortar by 
Archelaus the tyrant. Here is Archelaus of Macedonia, instead of 
Nicocreon of Cyprus; besides, that Archelaus was dead above sixty 
years before Anaxarchus’s time. When he explains "Emimryrov oxE- 
doc, in Gregory®, he says?_—° Epictetus’s leg was put in chains by a 
certain tyrant.” He knew not, it seems, that common Story, that 
Epictetus was lame of one leg; and not by chains and imprison- 
ment, but merely by a rheumatism. He says, Plato in Theetetus, 
and every where, brings in Socrates saying, rs xados 6 Ocairyros — 
“ Theatetus is handsome:’’ whereas Plato” says directly the con- 
‘“¢ Theetetus is not hand- 
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trary__ Noy dt one Ess xaAdS 0 Ozuityros — 
some,” as having a flat nose and goggle eyes. But the merriest 
fancy of this writer is this very story of Phalaris, with which Mr. B. 
would enrich my dissertation. ‘* Phalaris, (says hes), to ingratiate 
himself with Dionysius the tyrant, invented the brazen bull, and 
presented it to him, But Dionysius, detesting the cruelty of the in- 
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vention, made the first experiment upon Phalaris himself.’ Mr. B. 
who is for drawing down Phalaris as low as he can, should have 
struck in, methinks, with this writer, who has drawn him down with 
a vengeance, even to Dionysius’s time, the ninety-fourth Olympiad, 
the space of above six score years. Now, I conceive, it will be easily 
allowed, that Nonnus the poet could not be guilty of these mistakes. 
But there are two errors of this commentator that we have the poet’s 


own assurance he could not have committed. Gregory says*, 4 Kac- 
Tania ceobyyras__** The Castalian fountain is put to silence.”’ This 
the commentator says”, is Castalia at Antioch; but the poet would have 
known it to be Castalia of Parnassus, as these verses of his will wit- 
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The commentator calls Bacchus” Zaypaios, which is barbarous, in- 
stead of Zaypeds. But the poet writes it true ina hundred places of his 
book :__ : Haw % ; 

Aexeysvy Laryens nat opuyovw Asoyvow. 

If the commentary, then, carry the name of Nonnus, it must needs 
be some other Nonnus, and not the author of the Dionysiacs. Bil- 
lius*, who first published it out of a library at Rheims, calls it ‘* Patris 
Nonni collectio,” &c. In Possevin’s¥ catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Escurial, it is “ Nonnus Abbas de Narrationibus,”’ &c. Bishop Moun- 
tague, that first printed it in Greek, had it out of the library at Vienna; 
and he ascribes it to Nonnus, upon the credit, I suppose, of Billius. 
For the original that he followed had no name at all, as it appears from 
his own edition”, and from Lambecius’s catalogue*. Tzetzes, in his 
Chiliads, cites this very book; but he attributes it to one Maximus. 
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«¢ Maximus, (says he), in his commentary upon the histories in Gre- 
gory, mentions the oracle about the Thessalian mares, but produces 
not one single verse of it.” If the examiner look in Gregory, p. 69, 
and in the comment. numb. 74, he will learn what perhaps he knew 
not before, that John T'zetzes means no other commentary than this 
very Nonnus, the examiner’s noble present to me. 
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fc] Iris a keen reflection of Mr. B.°__That I name Fazellus, Cap- 
pellus, and Selden, not as a medest man would expect, but only to 
shew how impossible it was for them to judge right, who had the 
misfortune to live before me. I wish the gentleman had shewn his 
own modesty a little more in this particular. For what can any man 
expect from him that will talk thus against his own knowledge? In 
the very same page I have cited Rhodiginus, Politian, Gyraldus, and 
the most of that age, as falling in with my own opinion, that Phala- 
ris is spurious. And yet I am said to suggest, that Fazellus and the 
rest could not possibly judge right, as having nobody to inform them, 
till E wrote upon the subject; though the youngest of those that 
judged right, whom I have cited in the same place, is older than the 
eldest of these that judged wrong. 


[p} Tar examiner shall see, that I will not persist in an error, 
when fam plainly eonfuted. I was persuaded, when I wrote my 
dissertation__That nobody that read it would believe Phalaris an au- 
thor. Here, I must confess, 1 was in a mistake. For the examiner, 
who assures us® ** he has read it and weighed it,”’ has written a book 
of two hundred pages to vindicate “his Sicilian prince*.”” But then, 
whether, as I said, I was mistaken in the nature and force of my 
proofs, or rather in the nature and force of my adversary, | leave that 
to the judgment of others. 


THE time of Phalaris’s tyranny cannot be precisely determined: so 
various and defective are the accounts of those that write of him. 
Eusebius sets the beginning of it Olymp. xxxi. 2,_[a]* Phalaris 
apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet;” and the end of it Olymp. 
XXXVill. 2..“* Phalaridis tyrannis destructa.””. By which reckoning 
he governed thirty-eight years. But St. Hierom, out of some un- 
known chronologer, (for that note is not extant in the Greek of Eu- 
sebius), gives a different time of his reign, above eighty years later 
than the other; Olymp. lili. 4. or, as other copies read it, li. 2. 
«¢ Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit annos xvi.”’ Which is agreeable to 
Suidas, who places him xara ry 18.’ OAvujmidia, about the filty-second 
Olympiad. If the former account be admitted, the cheat is manifest. 
at first sight: for those letters of Phalaris to Stesichorus and Pytha- 


goras must of necessity be false; because Stesichorus, by the earliest 
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account, was but six years old at that supposed time of Phalaris’s 
death; and Pythagoras was not taken notice of in Greece till eighty 
years after it. [8] But, for the sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, the 
first of whom makes Phalaris contemporary with Stesichorus, and 
the other with Pythagoras; and that I may prevent all possible cavils 
and exceptions, Iam willing to allow the latter account, the more 
favourable to the pretended letters; his government commencing 


Olymp. lili. 4, and expiring, after sixteen years, Olymp. lvii. 3. 


[a] MR. B. will not enter the controversy about Phalaris’s age; but 
refers himself to another person to settle that point for him. But, 
however, he will nibble at some passages of this section, to shew his 
own great wit, though he borrows another man’s great reading. 

In the former edition®, for xxxviii. 2. it was printed xxxvn. 2. Now 
a man of sense and honour would have passed this over, as a plain 
fault of the press; as it appeared from Eusebius, who is quoted for 
it, and from my allowing the sum of twenty-eight years for Phala- 
ris’s reign, which in the other way is but twenty-four. And yet the 
examiner animadverts on it for ten lines together. But at Jast, he 
is willing ‘ to suppose thirty-seven a false print; which he does not 
out of justice and sincerity, (let not the reader mistake him), but to 
draw on another cavil against the following passage, a cavil that 
would not succeed, if thirty-seven were truly printed. 

The case is thus: I had said, if Olymp. xxxviii. 2. was the time of 
Phalaris’s death, that letter to Pythagoras must be spurious, for he 
was not taken notice of in Greece till eighty years after. But for 
Jamblichus’s sake, who made those two to be contemporaries, J 
would allow the later account, Olymp. lvii. 3. for Phalaris’s death, 
Here the gentleman has proved, by the dint of arithmetic, that I con- 
tradict myself. For by adding those eighty years to Olymp. xxxviii. 
2. the product is Olymp. lviii. 2. Phalaris, then, was three years 
dead before Pythagoras was taken notice of. They could not, there- 
fore, be acquainted, as I said I would allow for Jamblichus’s sake. 
But here the gentleman makes use of a certain slight of hand that is 
not fashionable among men of honour. He takes away the word 
contemporary, and in its room puts in acquaintance. Now that is a 
point I need not allow, neither for Jamblichus’s sake, nor Mr. B.’s, 
that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any acquaintance together. If 
granted they were contemporaries, and it is not improbable that the 
tradition about their acquaintance was grounded upon that truth, 
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that they 
they must, have been c 
before the other was famous. 

The examiner, not content with this, makes a step out of his way’, 
ance of my inconsistency about Xerxes’s ex- 
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lived at the same time. And I imagine they might, nay 
ontemporaries, if the one died but three years 


<¢ to shew another inst 
pedition.” He says, “ I put itS in one place at Olymp. Ixxili.’” 
Here again the controversy lies between him and my printer, who 
for Ixxv. 1. (by mistaking the two strokes of v) made it Ixxiii. But 
his next attack is made upon myself: page 85, I say__The very next 
Olymp. after Xerxes’s expedition, Hiero was in the throne; and I 
quote Diodorus for it. But Diodorus says in that very place®, that 
Hiero came to the throne Olymp. Ixxv. 3. Therefore here I am of 
opinion that Xerxes’s expedition was Olymp. lxxiv. And yet Dio- 
dorus and I myself elsewhere place it Olymp. Ixxv. See the pene- 
tration of our examiner, if he once set about it. He makes coming 
to the throne, and being in the throne, to have the same signification. 
For the sum of his argument lies thus_—Hiero came to the throne 
Olymp. lxxv. therefore it cannot be said he was in the throne Olymp. 
ixxvi. Was there ever such a dangerous disputant? Upon the same 
foot he may argue all the princes in Christendom out of their 
thrones, if they are past the first year of their reigns. But it is well 
for them that in his second edition this terrible paragraph is left out. 
Neither should I have raised it up again out of its dust, but for the 
sake of those that may never see his second edition ; and to shew it 
possible, even by Mr. B.'s own confession, that his animadversions 
may have other faults, besides satire and abuse. 

To take a short leave, then, of the examiner, the very learned Mr. 
Dodwell, to whose book now in the press Mr. B. has made his ap- 
peal for settling the time of Phalaris, was pleased, at my request, 
to oblige me with a sight of those sheets of his book where this 
question is handled. And there I find, that learned man has not 
only brought Phalaris down to Olymp. Ixxii. 3. which is sixty years 
lower than chronologers had placed him before; but he has asserted 
the epistles too to be Phalaris’s own. I have leave to say, this part 
of his book was printed before my dissertation was made; so that 
only two of my arguments, and not those neither in the manner that 
I urge them, are here considered by Mr. Dodwell. But we may ex- 
pect, that in an appendix to that noble work, he will pass a judgment 
upon the whole controversy. 

To inquire, then, as accurately as we can into the age of Phalaris, 
first we have the authority of Eusebius and Hierom, who have fur- 
nished us with two accounts from different authors. 
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Olymp. xxxi. 2. Phalaris’s tyranny began’. 

Olymp. xxxvill. 2. Phalaris’s tyranny ended*. 

Olymp. lit, 4. Phalaris held his tyranny sixteen years! 

Which sixteen years expire at Olymp. lvii. 3. 

In all my dissertation I have reckoned by this later account, though 
some of the MS. copies™ of Eusebius date it six years before. But 
I was resolved to avoid cavils as much as lay in my power, and to 
shew all reasonable favour to the pretended epistles. 

If we trace the footsteps of Phalaris’s age in the remains of other 
authors, I believe we shall find that there is no good warrant or au- 
thority to bring it down nearer to us than this last period of Eu- 
sebius. 

Syncellus puts the whole time of Phalaris within the bounds of 
Phraortes and Cyaxares’s reigns, that is, between Olymp. xxxi. and 
xvii. 

Phalaris was tyrant of Agrigentum*. 

Phalaris was deposed from his tyranny. 

Now, though we should extend Phalaris’s life to the very last day 
of Cyaxares, yet it will end forty-one years earlier than by Eusebius’s 
reckoning. 

Suidas says}, he was tyrant over all Sicily, about the fifty-second 
Olymp. Now, allow that he began his tyranny at that time, though 
the words do not import so much, the interval between this and Eu- 
sebius’s period is xxill. years, a very competent length for the dura- 
tion of his reign. 

Orosius® fixes his age to the beginning of Cyrus’s reign, after 
Astyages was deposed. But Cyrus’s reign commences Olymp. lv. 1. 
which falls eleven years within Eusebius’s period. 

Pliny saysP__ The first tyrant in the world was Phalaris at Agri- 
gentum.” This account will carry his age as high, or higher, than 
the earlier period in Eusebius, Olymp. xxxi. 2.. For Cypselus made 
himself tyrant of Corinth Olymp. xxxi. 34, or, as others say, xxx. 3%. 
But at least it will secure it from sinking below the later period, liii 
4: for there was good store of tyrants in the world before and about 
that time. To mention a few of them: Periander succeeded his 
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father Cypselus at Corinth® Olymp. xxxvili. And he married the 
daughter of Procles*, tyrant of Epidaurus. He had a name-sake, a 
cousin-german", that was tyrant of Ambracia, and an acquaintance 
with Thrasybulus’, who was tyrant of Miletus. Pittacus was tyrant 
of Lesbos”, Olymp. xlvii. 3. And heslew Melanchrus*, Olymp-xlii. 
who was tyrant there before him, This Melanchrus, | believe, is 
meant in that verse in Hephestion¥: — 


Médayxeos aidws &&sos és maki. 


For it appears plainly to be a verse of Alczus’s*, who with his bro- 
thers assisted Pittacus in killing Melanchrus. ‘Tynnondas* was ty- 
rant of Euboea, before the year that Solon was archon, which was 
Olymp. xivi. 3. But there is one that it is almost impossible Pliny 
should forget, I mean Pisistratus tryant of Athens, who began his 
government®, Olymp. liv. 4. ‘They will put an afiront then upon that 
great historian and naturalist, who shall attempt to bring .Phalaris 
lower than the later period in Eusebius. | 
But I believe the age of Phalaris may be best of all determined out 
of Pindar, and his Scholiast. Piudar in an ode to Theron tyrant of 
Agrigentum, calls him and his family "Eyusvisas*, Emmenide. 
Which the Scholiast thus explains:__“* Emmenidz, the family of 
‘* Theron. Telemachust, that DEPOSED PHALARIs tyrant of Agri- 
‘* ventum, was the father of Emmenides, he of /Enesidamus, he of 
“© Theron and Xenocrates. Theron’s son was Thrasydeeus, and Xe~ 
“* nocrates’s Thrasybulus.”” 
The genealogy lies thus: 

1. Telemachus, who deposed Phalaris, 

2, Emmenides, 

3. AXnesidamus, 

4. Theron, 4, Xenocrates, 

5, Thrasydeeus, ; He Thrasybulus. 

These being descended in a direct line, the son from the father ; 

if we can but certainly fix the age of any one of them, we may ga- 
ther from thence the time of the first, and consequently of Phalaris 
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rr 
that was deposed by him. For allowing* thirty years for every ge- 
neration, or rather a hundred years‘ to three generations, which was 
the common rule and measure set by the antient historians, we shall 
come at last to the period we seek for. 

The same genealogy is repeated again in the Scholia upon the fifth 
Ode of Pyth. out of an antient historian, Hippostratus®, who wrote 
a treatise of the Sicilian families: only here by an error of the copier, 
/Enesidamus is left out of thelist. Butthatitis no more thana bare 
omission of the scribe, is apparent from that other passage above, and 
from Pindar‘ himself, and Herodotus; both of whom being contem- 
poraries with Theron, call him the son of nesidamus. 

There is a third table of Theron’s pedigree, in the second ode of 
Olymp. where Pindar saying_That Theron’s family was derived 
from Thersander : the Scholiast reckons the whole stem of them thus 
“* Ckdipus, Polynices, Thersander, Tisamenus, Antesion®, Theras, 
“* Samus, who had two sons, Clytius, who dwelt in the island Thera, 
** and Telemachus", who went with some forces to Sicily, and set- 
“* tled himself there.’ The descendants of 


1. Telemachus, are 3. Adnesidamus, 
2. Chalciopeus, 4. Theron. 


it is observable, that he that was named Emmenides above, is here 
called Chalciopeus. But this difference is of no consequence in our 
present inquiry, since in both accounts there is the same number of 
persons. Nay, we have the firmer ground to go upon for this little 
variation. For because these differing genealogies must have been 
taken from different authors, we have now a double authority for the 
number of the generations. 

To proceed, then, inour search after some characters of time: — Xe- 
nocrates of the fourth generation’, got the prize at the Pythian games, 
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in Pythiadthe xxiv, which fallsin with Olymp. Ixxil.3. Supposing then 
that Xenocrates was but thirty years old at the time of that victory, 
and Telemachus forty when he deposed Phalaris, which is an allow- 
ance very favourable in behalf of the epistles, there is yet an interval 
of fourscore and ten years, and Phalaris’s death must be placed at 
Olymp. 1. 1. which is above the period of Eusebius. 

But we have more notes of time, relating to his brother Theron. 
Hie was victor® at the Olympian games, Olymp. Ixxvii. and died the. 
same year, in the sixteenth of,his reign*. So that he came to the 
crown Olymp. Ixxiii, 1. He had a daughter Demarete, that was 
married to Gelont tyrant of Syracuse before Olymp. lxxv. 1. Let The- 
yon then be forty-two years old, when he entered upon his govern- 
ynent, which is an allowance scanty enough, since he had not the 
crown by succession, but obtained it by policy and interest’: and let 
his daughter Demarete be twenty years of age at Olymp. lxxv. and 
Telemachus forty, as before, when Phalaris was deposed. The col- 
lected number of years is one hundred and ten, which will carry Pha- 
laris’s death as high as Olymp. xlvil. 2. 

Thus, we see, Eusebius, Hierom, Syncellus, Orosius, Suidas, Pliny, 
Hippostratus, and the Scholiast on Pindar, are all pretty well agreed 
in placing the time of Phalaris’s death above the fifty-eighth Olym- 
piad. And there will be occasion of adding several remarks in con- 
firmation of their testimony, as we examine the opinion of the learned 
Mr. Dodwell. 

The sum of his first argument € for bringing Phalaris down so much 
lower, turns upon these authorities — 

“s Phalaris was contemporary with Stesichorus®, and survived 
x¢ him’. But Stesichorus was alive* Olymp. Ixxiil. oa 
Where, without doubt, the reader has already observed, that the 
principal part of the argument Stesichorus’s surviving of Phala- 
ys,” is plainly begging the question. For it has no voucher but'the 
epistles of Phalaris, the very book that is under debate. This particular 
then, must be laid aside; and without it the whole argument has no 
force at all. ForStesichorus might be alive Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. andyet be 
contemporary with Phalaris, even by Eusebius’s account. Stesicho- 
rus lived to beeighty-five years old’. He might be twenty-one then at 
Olymp. lvii.3. the time of Phalaris’s death according to Eusebius. 
Nay, the other branches of this argument are either for us, or at 
jeast not against us. Tzetzes™, who says Phalaris lived in Stesichorus 
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and Pythagoras’s time, is a witness of no credit in this particular; 
for, as Mr. D. himself acknowledges, he had it from the epistles, 
which he often cites in his Chiliads. And Aristotle’s™ story of 
Stesichorus’s fable about the horse and the stag,when the Himerzeans 
had made Phalaris their general, and were going to allow hima guard, 
isa little to be suspected; because Conon °, a writer in Julius Caesar’s 
time, gives us the very same narrative, but instead of Phalaris, he 
says it was Gelon that Stesichorus spoke of.» And the circumstances ’ 
of Gelon’s history seem to countenance Conon: for Gelon was in 
great favour and esteem with the Himereans. When their city was 
besieged by Himilco, Olymp. Ixxv. 1. he came and raised the siege, 
with a total defeat of all the Carthaginian forces’. Upon which al- 
most all the cities of Sicily, even those that had opposed him before, 
came and made their submission to him. Stesichorus then might 
say his fable upon that occasion; or perhaps long before upon some 
other account, that we now know not of, before Gelon obtained the 
government of Syracuse. If we suppose then, with the Arundel mar- 
ble, that Stesichorus lived Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. it exactly agrees with the 
age of Gelon, and Conon’s account of the story may seem more cre- 
dible than Aristotle’s. And then all the argument, that would settle 
Phalaris’s age from the time of Stesichorus, will vanish into nothing. 

But if any one will pay so much deference to the deserved autho- 
rity of Aristotle, as to believe the story upon his word, I will not con- 
test it with him. Let it be true then, that Stesichorus made this 
speech upon Phalaris. So far is this from being a reason to bring 
Phalaris lower, that it rather ties and fastens him up to the period of 
Eusebius. For Suidas says, Stesichorus was born Olymp. xxxvil. 
and died lvi. which makes him fourscore years of age; and wants but 
five years of Lucian’s reckoning. Eusebius places him higher still, 
for he says, he flourished Olymp. xlii.1. and died Olymp. lv..1. All 
this is confirmed by another passage of Suidas, where he says‘, Si- 
monides was peta Srycinvopov tois ypdvois, after Stesichorus’s time; as 
in another place, he says’, Stesichorus was after Alcman’s time. 
Now as Aleman, who flourished Olymp. xxvii. was dead when Stesi- 
chorus was born, Olymp. xxxvii. so Stesichorus died Olymp. lvi. the 
very time that Simonides was born according to Suidas. If we admit 
therefore of these testimonies about Stesichorus’s age, and of Aristotle’s 
testimony about his transaction with Phalaris, both together make a 
new argument for the period of Eusebius. | 
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But then the Arandel marble lies cross in our way, that makes 
Stesichorus® come into Greece no sooner than Olymp. Ixxil. 3. I 
have a great veneration for that incomparable monument; but J can- 
not but dissent from it in this particular, both upon the authorities al- 
ready produced, and for a reason that I will now propose,and submit to 
the reader’s judgment. Simonides, as I will shew immediately, was 
no less than seventy-two years old, Olymp. Ixxiil. 3. the year that 
Stesichorus came into Greece according tothe marble. And I think, 
that even Stesichorus himself can scarce be supposed older; for seven- 
ty-iwo is a competent age to undertake such a long voyage. Simo- 
nides then, if the marble say true, was as old as Stesichorus; but we 
have Simonides’s own word to the contrary, where he cites Stesichorus 
ia company with Homer, as an antient author’; he is speaking of 
Meleager: 


“Os dovel mavras vinaoe véous 

Awaevra Badwy "Avaveoy inte 

WloAvPorevos 2& "1 WAKO, 

Odra ya&e “Openeos 208 "Zrnoixoeos desoe Axois. 

« ‘That excelled all the young men in casting the javelin, throwing it 
‘© from loleus over the river Anaurus; as Homer and Stesichorus sung 
“ tothe people.” Now appeal to any man of judgment and acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the antients, if he can think Simoni- 
des would speak thus of one of his contemporary lyrics. They were 
all rivals and enemies one to another. Pindar sometimes makes re- 
flections upon Bacchylides‘, and this Simonides that we are speaking 
of; and it is always to their disparagement. Much less then would 
Simonides’s covetous humour’, that the antients tax him of, which 
made him envy all that intercepted any gain from him, have 
suffered him to do honour to Stesichorus, in*joining him with 
Homer; had that Himerzan been then alive to have rivalled him in 
his trade. Perhaps it may be objected, that Simonides, though he 
was of a good age at Olymp. Ixxili. 3. might not be an author till 
afterwards; and so Stesichorus might be dead, before Simonides set 
up for a poet. But Herodotus gives an answer to this*, when he says, 
that Simonides made odes upon Eualcidas of Eretria, for his victories 
at the Olympian or some of the other games. For Eualcidas was 
killed just after the burning of Sardes‘, which was Olymp. Ixix. So 
that Simonides was famed for his poetry, for at least twenty years be- 
fore Stesichorus came into Greece, according to the marble. 


. AQ’ ov Ernaixopos 0 qroimTns ets Thy EAA@OR ADIKETO» Marm. Arund, 
P Apud Athenanm, lib. iv. p. 172. @ Vid. Od. JI. Olymp, et III. Nem.et ILE. [sth. 
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Itremains now, that I give an account of Simonides’s age. There are 
three periods in the Arundel marble, where Simonides is mentioned, 

Olymp. Ixxii.4. Simonides, the grandfather of Simonides the poet, 
a poet too himself,...... at Athens”. 

Olymp. Ixxv. 3. Simonides, the son of Leoprepes, the Cean, that 
found the art of memory, got the prize at Athens, as teacher of a 
chorus: when Adimantus was archonf. 

Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. Simonides the poet died, being ninety years 
old when Theagenides was archon}. 

The learned editors of the Marmora" have committed some mis- 
takes in the explication of these three periods; but I think Lhave met 
with something that will set the whole matter right. 

The person in the second period was our Simonides the lyric; who 
made an epigram upon his own victory, this very victory here men- 
tioned, when Adimantus was archon: it is extant in the Scheliast on 
Hermogenes”: — 

"Hone uty Adsipavros " Adnvatas, OT Evind 
Ayrioyis Quan SaiSartov Telmodx” 
EsvoPiaov O€ Tis vies ”Agiseions zy oenyes 
Tlevrnxovr aveay yara palovr: Xo0e@- 
“Angi didaoxariy OE Lipewviorn EcmeTO xU00S 
*Oydwuovrae res oeL108 Atwmeetéos™s 
The substance of it is this —_‘* That in the year when Adimantus was 
archon at Athens, the chorus of the tribe Antiochis got the prize, 
‘¢ Aristides being the furnisher of it, and Simonides, the son of Leo- 
‘© prepes, the teacher,who was then eighty years old.” [tis as plain, 
I think, as the sun at noon-day, that the marble and the epigram 
speak of the same victory. And we have it here from Simonides’s 
own mouth, that the eightieth year of his age falls in with Olymp. 
Ixxv. 3. in Adimantus’s government. And of this same victory and 
epigram, the words of Valerius Maximus*® are to be understood_— 
‘© Simonides,” says he, “ HIMSELF glories, that he was teacher ofa 
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Api SOKoRaAIy OE Liprwvion tomero xv0Gs 
"Oyduxovratrn maids AswmpeTti One 
* Val. Max. VIII.7. Simonides poeta octogesimo anno et docuisse se carmina, et 


in eorum certamen descendisse ipse gloriatur. 
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‘¢ chorus in theeightieth year of his age.”” And for those other words 
of the marble, 6 73 Mynuovindy edpwy, ** who invented the art of me- 
‘© mory,”? Simonides himself is the best commentator. For in this 
‘very year he made an epigram in commendation of his memory: 
Mynn 0’ ovriva Ont Sipwvidn ioopaesCev 
"Oydunovraére: Taiot Aewmeenios’. 
“© Nobody,” says he, “ has a memory like to Simonides, who am 
‘¢ eighty years ‘of age, the son of Leoprepes.”’ 

And now that we have established this point, it is an easy matter to 
explain the third period in the marble, which belongs to the same 
Simonides. For he was eighty years old Olymp. Ixxv. 3. ‘ and,” 
says the marble, Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. “ Simonides died at ninety.” 
Now the interval between those two Olympiads is nine complete years, 
and inclusively ten. And with this the testimonies of Suidas? and 
Aristophanes’s scholiast exactly agree. ‘* Simonides,”’ say they, 
** lived eighty-nine years, and died Olymp. Ixxviii.”’ They were 
eighty-nine complete years, and he had just entered upon the nine- 
tieth®) And what the marble puts at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. Suidas, with 
Diodorus and others, puts at Olymp. Ixxviil. 1. For the Archontes 
in the marble are all along one year before the accounts of other 
chronologers. 

And then the first period'in the marble will have little of difficulty, 
since both the others are settled. ‘The Simonides there mentioned, 
was grandfather to him that we have been speaking of. ‘The pedigree 
lies thus —— Simonides, 

Leoprepes, 
Simonides. 

It isa known thing, that among the antient Greeks the name of the 

grandfather was commonly given to the nephew, according to that of 


the poet °>__ ; bien : j 
P *Iarorovinos Kaaaiou, “HE “Irmrovixou Kaaaias. 


Now suppose this Simonides was no more than forty years old, when 
his nephew was born, at this Olympiad in the marble, Ixxii. 4. he 
must be one hundred and nine. So that I would fill up the gap in the 
inscription thus: womrijs dy xal adric TeAcuTa "Abjvyow. Simonides 
the poet prep at Athens.”’ For what ¢lse can he be mentioned here 
for, at that exceeding old age? 

Now to sum up our argument about Stesichorus: If Simonides 
was eighty years old at Olymp. Ixxv. 3. as we have proved beyond 
all contradiction, he must then have been seventy-two years of age at 
Olymp. Ixxiii. 3, the year that Stesichorus took his voyage into Greece, 


Y Arist. Orat. tom. 3. p. 645. * Suid. v. Ziyuwy, Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. p. 362. 
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according to the marble. And this was the thing that I undertook 
to prove; and I conceive, thatthe whole is-a clear and convincing 
evidence, that Stesichorus’s age was much earlier than the marble 
has placed it. 

But however, if any one will still be so obstinate, as to prefer the 
sole authority of the marble before all the other proofs that we have pro- 
duced against it, he will take a most effectual and compendious way 
to ruin the credit of Phalaris’s epistles. For, in short, if the date of 
Stesichorus’s age be true in the marble, the epistles are certainly false, 
For if Stesichorus was alive Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. the pretended Phalaris 
was then in the throne, because he speaks of Stesichorus’s death® in 
several places. Buttwo whole years before that time, Olymp. Ixxiii. 1. 
as Diodorus® assures us, there was another tyrant of Agrigentum, 
Theron the son of Anesidamus: and two years more before that, his 
brother Xenocrates, living in the same city‘, won the victory at the 
twenty-fourth Pythiad, which is coincident with Olymp. Ixxii. 3. 
And if any body can think he put in at that prize with his cnariot, 
while Phalaris was tyrant, I wish him joy of his opinion. 

The very learned Mr. Dodwell, being sensible that Phalaris could 
not be alive Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. because Theron was then in the throne; 
sets both his and Stesichorus’s death four years before that time, 
Olymp. Ixxii. 3. and so leaves Theron the space of two years to make 
his way to the crown, Olymp. Ixxiii.1. But it seems he was not 
aware” ofthe scholiast on Pindar, who froma good author Hippostra- 
tus, himself too a good author, makes not Theron, but his great grand- 
father Telemachus to be one of Phalaris’s deposers. Neither was 
Theron the next tyrant of Agrigentum, immediately after Phalaris, 
as Mr. D. here supposes: but first there was one Alcamenes‘, and 
after him one Alcander, who had a very prosperous reign. But be- 
sides this, why must Stesichorus die at Olymp. Ixxii. 3.? Either let 
us follow the marble, or let it alone. Ifwe reject the authority of 
the marble, Stesichorus must be supposed to die about Olymp. Ivi. 
as the other authors affirm: if we adhere to it, then he lived till O-. 
lymp. Ixxiii. 3. after Phalaris’s death. And it is observable, that the 
marble does not say, he died Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. but dinero eis thy 

‘EAAata, he then went into Greece; as Gorgias and other Sicilians 
did, to get money and fame. So that he might survive that period 
many years according to the marble; which is still a further confuta- 
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tion of Phalaris’s epistles. Yet Mr. D. first interprets the marble, 
as if that was said to be the last year of Stesichorus’s life; and then 
for the sake of the epistles, without any other author to warrant him, 


he cuts that life four years shorter. 


TE second argument that Mr. Dodwell brings to establish his new 
opinion about Phalaris’s age, may be summed up in this form— 

<«¢ Pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time of Phalaris’s death, 
‘° and was the principal occasion of it. But Pythagoras was never in 
<< Sicily, till after the Pythagorean college at Crotona was burnt by 
‘¢ Cylon, which was Olymp. Ixxii. 2. Phalaris therefore was not 
‘‘ dead before that Olympiad.” 

I am very sorry to differ from. this learned man’s judgment in @ 
point of chronology, where he is so great a master. But having ex- 
amined the whole story of Pythagoras as carefully as I can, | am quite 
of another opinion in every part of this argument. For I think it 
more probable, that Pythagoras had no concern in the deposing of 
Phalaris; and that he was in Sicily before Cylon’s conspiracy; and 
that the time of that conspiracy was before Olymp. Ixxit. 

The chief actor in deposing Phalaris was Telemachus, an ancestor 
of Theron’s, as we have seen already in the Scholiast of Pindar. And 
the thing was done four generations before ever Pythagoras set. foot 
in Sicily, in Mr. D.’s way of reckoning. Jamblichas is the first and 
only man that gives Pythagoras any share in that action. Laertius 
and Porphyry, who have written the life of our philosopher, have not 
one word of it. And how could they omit such a singular thing, had 
they known it? or where could Jamblichus, that came after them, 
and did little else but pillage their writings, discover this. new piece 
of history? It is observable, that he cites no author for it, which he 
ought to have done if he could; because this was one of the greatest 
strokes in his whole narrative, and was a thing unsaid before. Por- 
phyry indeed says _—‘¢ When Pythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, he 

‘ restored several cities there to their liberty ; Crotona, Sybaris, Ca- 
‘¢ tana, Rhegium, Himera, AGRIGENTUM, Taurominium, and o- 
“ thersi.? And Lucian*, whether in jest or earnest, makes Phalaris 
brag of Pythagoras’s company. These two passages, perhaps, were 
the sole foundation of Jamblichus’s story. For if Pythagoras con- 
versed with Phalaris, and delivered Agrigentum out of slavery, here 
was a fair occasion offered to Jamblichus, to put both ends togethér, 
and dress up his legend. 

Bat if we should allow Jamblichus’s story for a truth, we need no 


i Porph, vit. Pyth. p. 189. k Luc. in Phal. 4. 
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other argument against Mr. D. but the very story itself, to prove the 
epistles a cheat. For the epistles make the tyrant and the philoso- 
pher to be very good friends, “ and have five months pleasant con- 
versation together*;”? and the tyrant talks of providence, like any 
Pythagorean. ‘ While the governing providence (says he) preserves 
the same system of the world®.’’ But Jamblichus’s Phalaris is the 
very reverse of this. He is all fury and blasphemy; a rank atheist; 
he reviles and contemns the gods; he denies prophecy, and provi- 
dence; he contrives Pythagoras’s death, and Pythagoras effects his* 
How can these two stories hang together? If Jamblichus’s account 
be true, the epistles must be false. I must own, it is beyond my lit- 
tle understanding to reconcile them; Jet others attempt it. 

And, again, this same story of Jamblichus plainly proves against 
Mr. D. that Pythagoras was in Sicily before Olymp. Ixxii. 2. Jam- 
blichus, indeed, says nothing about the time when Pythagoras de- 
posed Phalaris: but since he brings in Abaris® the Hyperborean in 
company with Pythagoras at the time of the action, we are assured 
by that circumstance, that the date must be much earlier than Mr. D. 
has placed it. The time when Abaris came into Greece, is very vari- 
ously told. Some® put it at Olymp. iii. others at xxi. others much 
lower: which very diversity is a good argument that he came not so 
late as Mr. D. sets him, when chronology was pretty certain. But 
there is one authority* beyond exception. Pindar says___ He came 
in Croesus’s time, who was’ conquered by Cyrus Olymp. lix. And 
with him Eusebius and Syncellus agree, both of them placing him 
about the reign of Croesus. Now Pindar himself was thirty years 
olds at that very year, Olymp. Ixxii. 2. when Mr. D. makes Abaris to 
have been in Greece. But if Abaris had been truly there at that 
time, surely Pindar at thirty years of age would have had better in- 


formation, and not have cast him back to the reign of Creesus, above 
fifty years before. 


ae tae 


if we admit, then, of Jamblichus’s narrative, we must place the 
time much higher than Mr. Dodwell has done. The only reason that 
Mr. D. has for it is this2That Pythagoras did not go into Sicily till 
after Cylon’s conspiracy*: which, with submission, I think is a very 
precarious assertion. It is true he did not leave Italy for good and 
all till that time; but what forbids us to suppose he might make 
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———— 
now and then a short voyage into Sicily? Why Justin says _— He 
came to Crotona, and continued there for twenty years’, But this 
imports no more than that generally, and for the main, he re- 
sided at Crotona: it is not to be so rigidly taken, as if he had never 
went out of town. For he was frequently at Metapontrum", and 
Tarentum, and the neighbouring cities. Why may we not then as 
well suppose him to have stept into Sicily? Porphyry and Jamblichus 
talk of his journies in Sicily' long before they say a word of Cylon’s 
conspiracy. Nay, we have the express testimonies of them. both, 
that he was in Sicily before that time. For they say_.He was pre- 
sent the same day both at Taurominium in Sicily, and Metapontium 
in Italy, at the meetings of his scholars”. But it is agreed by all, that 
he had no society of scholars at Metapontium, or any where in Italy, . 
after that villany of Cylon, almost all his followers being burnt or 
killed then, except Archippus and Lysis. 

Neither can Lassent to Mr. D.’s opinion, when he places that con- 
spiracy of Cylon at Olymp. }xxii. 2. This has no express authority 
in history, nor any other foundation, than Mr. Dodwell’s calculations 
from some periods of Pythagoras’s life. And since I differ from, his 
opinion in stating those periods, in consequence I must dissent, too, 
about the time of Cylon’s treachery. But because this controversy | 
cannot be well managed without giving a whole view of Pythagoras’s 
life, I will here present the reader with a table of it, which shall 
comprehend the various accounts of the antient chronologers: to 
which I shall subjoin some annotations, to shew the reasons and au- 
thorities for assigning every period. It is a subject that deserves our 
nicest examination; and, though I shall determine nothing myself, 
I may give an occasion to others of bringing it to a certainty, 


Olympiads. Yrs. of Pyth. 

xliii, 4 1 Pythagoras born. 

xlvili. 1 18 Won the prize at Olympia, Ol. xlviii. 1.—Eratosth. 
Phavor, Lucian, S. Augustin. 


xlix, 2 23 Pythagoras at man’s age. —Antilochus. 

Lill pata 40 Pyth. forty years old, went to Italy. Aristoxenus. 
TP ES 41 Pyth, in Italy after Olymp. 50.—Dion Halicarn, ,_. 
lie MLL 42 Pyth, famous, Ol. liv. 1._-Chron. Alexand. 
\viii. 2 59 Pyth. went to Italy about sixty years old.—Jamb. 
Dre | 66 Pyth. flourished, Ol. Ix.— Laert. 

Ixive i 70 Pyth. famous, Ol. 1xi.— Diodorus. 


* Justin. xx..5. cum annos xx. Crotone egisset. 
_* Livy, I. 18. Porphyr. p. 189. 1 Porph. 189. Jamb. 46. 
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Olympiads. Yrs. of Pyth. 


Tete 4 73 Pyth. came to Italy in the reign of Superbus, i. e. 
from Olymp. Ixi. 4. to Ixvii. 4. Cicero. 

i 74 Pyth. Olymp. Ixii. went to Italy. __ Jamblichus. 

oe 75 Pyth. famous Ol. Ixii,_Clem. Cyr. Euseb. Tatian. 

Ix. 3 80 Pyth. died eighty years old. Heraclides. 

Ixiv. 1 82. Pyth. taken captive by Cambyses in Egypt. Olymp. 
Ixiv. 1,__Jambl. Syncellus. 

] 90 Pyth. died at ninety. — Laertius. 

Ixvii. 2 95 Pyth. died at ninety-five.__Syncellus. 

Ixvill. 1 98 Pyth. went for Italy, when Brutus was consul, i. e. 
Olymp. Ixviii. 1.Solinus. 

— = — Pyth. in Italy when Brutus was consul.— Cicero. 

— — — Pyth.at Crotona, when Sybaris was taken, Olymp. 
Ixili. 1. Diod. Jambl. 

Fee 99 Pyth. died at ninety-nine.__Tzetzes. 

— — — Pyth. died near one hundred._Jambl. 

» 100 Pyth. died Olymp. Ixviii. 3.__Some MS. of Euseb. 

4 101 = Others Ixviii. 4. | 

SrixeS 104 Pyth. died at 104.__Incertus apud Photium. 

Desc a. 109 Pyth. died Olymp. Ixx. 4.__ Eusebius vuigat. 

Ixxli, 4 117 Pyth. died, aged 117.__Author de Med. par. fac. 


Ix. 


Ixvi. 


. 


od 


I. Tux reason for assigning Pythagoras’s birth to Olymp. xliii. 4. 
is taken from the next period, his victory at the Olympian games, 
Olymp. xlviii. for he was then 22¢n60s, seventeen years of age, his 
eighteenth year commencing with Olymp. xlviii. Eratosthenes, a 
very great man, that wrote a chronology of the victors at Olympia, 
says_—‘* Pythagoras, Olymp. x|viii. offered himself at the boys’ match 
to fight at cuffs; but, being voted by the judges to be above a boy’s 
age, and laughed at as a coward for putting himself amony boys, he 
presently offered himself at the match for men, and beat them every 
oue™.’” The catalogue of the Stadionice™ says the very same thing, 
at Olymp. xlviii. So that there can be no mistake in the number; 
though Georgius Syncellus, who tells the same story, sets the time of 
it at Olymp. li®. But his copy may have been corrupted, which could 
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not possibly happen in the other case. The true reading of that pas- 
sage of Syucellus i have given in the margin; and the meaning of it, 
which is much mistaken by his last editor, is no other than that of 
renes Me ore. Pausanias has a like account of one Hyllus® 

an, that would have wrestled among the boys; but, being 
excluded by the judges, because he was eighteen years old, he pre- 
sently wrestled with the men, and carried the victory. This Hyllus 
did the very same thing, 72Ay at wrestling, that Pythagoras did muypn 
And from this last instance it appears that the age of 
eighteen was above the match for boys. The allowed time seems to 
be sixteen, the year when they were called Ephebi. 

In the account of the Ephebi, I followed Censorinus and Didy- 
mus. Bat others in Harpocration®? make the “EgyGo begin at 
eighteen years of age, and continue so to twenty, and then they were 
called "Avdpes. Before the eighteenth year they were IIaides. And 
this account agrees better with the story of Pythagoras’s fighting at 
Vailwy ovypy. He 2 and Hylius the Rhodian mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, offered themselves to fight with the boys; but being complete 
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eighteen years old, they were excluded, because they were no longer 
Uaibes, but Vexed at this disappointment, they offered 


SEES 5 
themselves to end at the match for men, though they wanted 


two years of man’s age; 


wl 


. ; and, being admitted, they carried the vic- 
tory from them all. ‘This is that w hich made Pythagoras’s victory at 
Qlympia so memorable. 

But it is aot agreed among the antients, that this Pythagoras was 


he that afterwards was the philosopher. Hesychius says1__They 
mistake that say so. And an epigram’ calls this Pythagoras the son 


of Crates; but the he er’s father was Mnesarchus. Yet Eratosthenes, 
& very oad al author, believed he was the same. And so probably 
did Favorinus, another great man, who cited Eratesthenes*, Lucian* 
too was of this athe and St. Austin®. And the epigram that 
Theetetus made upon this Pythagoras exactly fits the philosopher 
My Daryoens Tia, Tvdayoeny, aw Esive, xopan Thy, &xC. 


“or the philosopher wore his hair long, which is the meaning of 
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xounrys. So that even Jamblichus, who applies the proverh™, 2 S4seo 
xozntys, to Pythagoras the philosopher, may be added as another an- 
thority for settling this period, though it be agaiast his own ¢on 
putations. 

Bat perhaps it may be thought improbable, that a man that was 
bred up to fighting should turn himself to the study of philosophy, 
For it was a common observation, that the gamesters" at those exer- 
cises were very stupid and thick-skulled fellows. But, however 
there are several examples that may warrant this stot 
Cleanthes the stoic philosopher, when he was young, was a fighter 


y of Pythagoras. 
at cuffs”, xdxrys, pust as Pythagoras was; atid his se che élar Chrysip- 
pus, the acutest of all the stozcs, was at first a racer®™. Fiver Plato 
himself was a wrestler, raAcicys, at the Isthmian and Pythi lan gates. 
And so was Lycon of Troas, a peripatetic, at the Uian. Ard raire 
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oGaipiccr. Where, instead of lacie, I would rather read it Aleta; 
that is, the [lian games, from lium, as "E¢ecyizx* from F sisi ca So 
Atheneus*, lib. 8. Tluvéavomevos 88 Sroarovinos O xilaguilds tov cagicyy 
Sarupoy émsdymetv ev tois “TAicloss, Ack, egyoev, lAiw xaxe. There is no- 
thing, then, so very unlikely in this story of Pythagoras. And the 
description they have given us of his person, makes the account the 

more probable; for he was a ate proper man, and built as it were 
to make a good boxer. Besides that, they add, that this young Py- 
thagoras was the first that boxed évréyvac, “* according to art;”” which 
he 


shews a promising genius, and agrees with the character of the phi 


<3 


losopher, who, as Favorinus and Porphyry say, so instructed one Eu- 
rymenes in his exercises, that he won the prize at Olympia, 


° 


i]. Tue next period in the table is Olymp. xlix. 2. fron» which an 
antient writer, Antilochus, or rather Anticchus, dates Pythagoras’s 
nAimia. They are the words of Clemens Alex panini is?; Antiloclw 
that wrote the book called “Isopes, reckons 312 years bi P Pi 
ras’s yAixic to the death of Epicurus, Now it is agreed that Epicu- 
rus died Olymp. exxvii. 2. when Pytharatus was archon. Reckon 
therefore backwards 312 years, and the 4Asxie of Pythagoras falls 
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upon Olymp. xlix, 2. But what is the meaning of 4Asxia? The very 
learned Mr. Dodwell interprets it, the ‘‘ nativity’ of Pythagoras°; 
and, to accommodate the passage to his own calculations, for datexa 
he reads S€ovros évds, that is, 299 for 312. Iam afraid the world will 
not allow us such a liberty in our corrections, as for dadexe to put 
Béovros évds, where but one letter is the same; and not one, if you 
write 8é%x« in numerals, 18. But I suppose he will not insist on this 
emendation, if it appear that 4Aimiz does not signify nativity; for 
then the emendation will not agree with his accounts any more than 
the vulgar reading does, 

Let us examine, then, what the word 7A:x/a means in other pas- 
sages of Clement. ‘* The years‘ (says he) from Moses to Solomon’s 
yAsxie are 610. The particulars of his account are these: 

Years. 
Moases’s lifessrs «sys cis siarardie elerayo,iels Sielsleeia die ojaese sews winkee 
Thence to David’s accession to the throne ....++..se+- 490 
David’s reign coccceacgecscesccecncccccevccssoee AO 


610 


By which it evidently appears, that the 4Asfa of Solomon is not 
meant of his nativity, but of the beginning of his reign, when he was 
twenty-three years of age®, 
In another place he says"__“ Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah, lived after 
the jAixie of Lycurgus:’’ and he proves it in this manner: 
Years. 
From the destruction of Troy to the axun of Lycurgus*.,. 290 
From Solomon, in whose reign Troy was taken, to the time 
of those prophets ,¢.sceaeccscececsoerestvevses GUO 


It is manifest here, that ;Aixia and axz4 are put as synonymous words 
to signify the same thing, youth, or middle age, the flower of one’s 
age. 

‘¢ Eratosthenes (says Clemens’) places the 4Aimiz of Homer a hun- 
dred years after the taking of Troy. That in this place also faite 


° De Cyclis Vet. p. 147. Fieri tamen potest, ut scripserit Antilochus; TelaKnokd 
Séoyros fvés. Exinde librarius, si primam literam duntaxat, manifestam habuerit, facil- 
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means &xyj, we may understand several ways. ‘* Crates (says Ta- 
tian’) “Opnpov ixpaxéves gyor, says Homer FLOURISHED within eighty 
years after the taking of Troy; but Eratosthenes says, after one hun- 
dred. ‘* Some* (says Plutarch) affirm that Homer lived at the time 
of the Trojan war, and was an eye-witness of it; others, that he lived 
one hundred years after it.’’ ‘The word is here yzveo$as,.not born, 
but lived; as Furr is in Latin writers. For if it signified ‘* was 
born” at the time of that war, he could not have been an éye- 
witness of it: for it lasted but ten years, and he had been a child 
when it ended. 

Thus we see all along in Clement, jAsxia is taken for the flourish- 
ing age; and so it is generally in other writers. Plutarch’ in the 
life of Homer, after he had spoken of his childhood, yevojsvos 02 év 
jduxia, © but when he was come at age (says he) and had already a 
reputation for poetry.” Ido not believe there is any example that 
iAixie means nativity. When Clemens would express the time of 
one’s hirth, he does not say 4Aimia, but yeveosss “Amd rH Mudtcews ye~ 
vérews™ and eis eridetiy tis TOU Swriipos yeverews®. So that upon the 
whole there is no question but the jjAixia of Pythagoras, in the pas- 
sage we are speaking of, means the .“* flower of his age.” In the ta- 
ble, it falls upon his twenty-third year; and this exactly agrees with 
Solomon’s age, when he began his reign, which Clemens, as above, 
calls his ;Aimia. But Pythagoras himself had a peculiar way of dis- 
tinguishing the age of a man’s life. He dividedvit into four twen- 
ties: ‘* A boy twenty, a youth twenty, a man twenty, and an old man 
twenty®.”? And Antilochus perhaps might have a respect to this 
doctrine, when he put his jAs/a at Olymp. xlix. 2. For it is not im- 
probable that he took his measure from Olymp. xlviti. 1. when Py- 
thagoras got the victory at Olympia. And if he supposed him to be 
but sixteen years old at that time, which was the legitimate age for 
boys’ exercises, his account then proceeds exactly from the twentieth 
year of Pythagoras. The reader, if he pleases, may follow this reckon- 
ing, and place the nativity of Pythagoras at Olymp. xliv. 2. But I 
rather chose in the table to set it a little higher, for the reasons given 
above. 


 Tatian, p. 288. Ed. Gesneri. 
“ Peyicbas Y adrdy Paci roils xpovois, of atv nara Tov Tpwixov worewov ov xxl av 
romrny yeverOas® of O8, pera EXXTOY Erm Tov moAquov. Plutarch in V. Homeri, p. 44. 
1 Id. p. 42. So in vita Lycurgi. And so Xenoph. & mAiKia Yevovevor, © Come at 
age.” So ot 2y TH NAiKia, “ young men, those arrived at the age of men.” Thucyd. 
Aéschines. mr P2145. ™ P, 146. 
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III. Te next portion of his life, aecording to his own distribu- 
tion, from his twentieth year to the fortieth, was spent in study and 
travelling. While he was young”, he was scholar to Thales, and Bias, 
and Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and Hermodamas. Indeed, whet 
he conversed with Epimenides, he must needs be very young; for 
Epimenides died per’ od word, * not long after” Olymp. xlvi.? wher 
he had expiated Athens from the murder of Cylon. Suidas” places 
that expiation at Olymp. xliv. but it is probable 0’ may be a fault of 
the writer, instead of we or nt. And that he died “ not long” after it, 
Suidas seems to confirm; for he says, he was then “ old,” ynpasis- 
Plato indeed makes him to have come to Athens Olymp. Ixx. 1. 
But that great man did not tie himself in his discourses to exactness 
of time, as I shall shew at large hereafter. His words are*_—_* Epi- 
menides came to you (to Athens) tett years, 7po rv Tepoixay, before 
the Persian affairs; and the Athenians being then afraid of arr expe- 
dition from Persia, goGovpévwv rév Tleposndy sou, he told them, it 
would be ten years before they came, and then they should be 
beaten.”” He means the battle at Marathon, which was Olymp. 
ixxii. 3. It is true, Aldobrandinus* makes Plato agree with Laer- 
tius: for he interprets him, of the Persian expedition into Lydia, 
when Cyrus took Sardes. But why should the Athenians be afraid 
of that into Lydia? Plato himself in another place declares his own 
meaning. “ Ten years (says he*) before the sea-fight at Salamis, 
came Datis, Tesomay soy &yav, with the Persian forces.” So Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus declares’, that the expedition was not upon thé 
Lydians, but the Athenians. od xpyra¢ Eximevidon at buctas Abqvectors 
rov Tlepoixdy moAcuwoy cig Sexaera Owepeevro >¢pdvov. He seems to have 
had this passage from Plato, whose words J have cited. 

As for our philosopher’s other masters, Thales and Pherecydes, the 
first” was born Olymp. xxxv. l. and died above ninety years old, Olymp. 
lviii, The latter is supposed to have died about Olymp. lix. and be- 
ing then eighty-five* years of age, he must have been born about 
Olymp. xxxvii. 4. So that Thales was in his thirty-fifth year, and 
Pherecydes in his twenty-fifth, at the birth of Pythagoras. 
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IV. Iw the fortieth year of his life, our philosopher went to Italy’. 
“* When he was forty years old, (says Aristoxenus), and was uneasy 
under Polycrates’s tyranny, he made his voyage for Italy.” This 
year of his life falls in with Olymp. liii. 3. according to our table. 
But at what period Aristoxenus himself placed the birth of Pytha- 
goras, we cannot be certain. There are some reasons that make us 
doubt whether he set that period as high as Eratosthenes did, whom 
we follow in the table. And there are other considerations that seem 
to make it probable that these two great persons were both of one 
‘opinion. i will represent the case on both sides, and leave the deter- 
mination to the judgment of the reader. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis, a very accurate writer, seems to coun- 
tenance that epocha that is set in the table. ‘ Pythagoras (says he?) 
after the fiftieth Olympiad, lived in Italy.” If after the fiftieth, then 
the lili. 3. may possibly be the very year that Dionysius meant. But 
the learned Hen. Valesius* suspects the reading to be false; and for 
fifty, he corrects sixty; because several writers, and especially eecle- 
siastical, have set his time about Olymp. Ix. and lxii. But the whole 
context in Dionysius reclaims against this emendation. The au- 
thor’s desiga is to prove Pythagoras’s age to be very remote from 
Numa’s. ‘ Numa (says he) came to the crown Olymp. xvi. 3.- 
How, then, could he be acquainted with Pythagoras, that flourished 
after the fiftieth Olympiad”, four generations after him?” The inter- 
val between these two Olympiads is 134 years. Now three genera- 
tions, as I have shewn before, make 100 years: four, therefore, are 
133 and one-third, which wants but a small fraction of 134. It is 
plain, then, that our author meant the fiftieth Olymp. for to Olymp. 
Ix. there are above five generations from Numa, and his business was 
to make the distance as wide as he could. In Mr. Dedwell’s account, 
who keeps Pythagoras out of Italy till Olymp. Ixvii. 2. there are a- 
bove six generations. 

Another that seems to favour Eratosthenes, is no less a writer than 
Livy. ‘ Numa (says he*) could not converse with Pythagoras, who 
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lived in the utmost coast of Italy, above 100 years after him, in the. 
reign of Servius Tullius.’’ Now from the death of Numa, Olymp. 
xxvii. 1. to the period we speak of, Olymp. lil. 3. there are 105 
years; which exactly suits with Livy’s expression, ‘* centum am-~ 
plius’__above a hundred. But if Livy had been of Mr. Dodwell’s 
opinion, he might have said, above an hundred and sixty. Besides 
that, Servius Tullius was twenty-three years dead, before Mr. D. al- 
lows Pythagoras to set foot in Italy. 

Plutarch mentions the same mistake, that Numa was Pythagoras’s 
scholar. But he adds», that ‘“‘ Numa, as they say, was elected king, 
Olymp. xvi. 3. and Pythagoras. was long after Numa’s time, even five 
generations.” He seems to have taken this passage out of Diony- 
sius Halicarn. whose words we have cited before. But whereas 
Dion. says, four generations, Plutarch says, five. The reason of this 
difference seems to be, that the latter allows but thirty years to a ge- 
neration, as we may learn from another place*®. Five generations, 
then, according to Plutarch, make 150 years. But from Olymp. xvi. 
3. to our period, Olymp. liii. 3. are 148 years, as near the mark as can 
possibly be expected. 

Within two years of the same period, the Alexandrine Chronicon 
says*, Pythagoras was famous, Olymp. liv. 1. So that this writer’s 
testimony, such as it is, concurs exactly with the others above. 

But we must observe the words of Aristoxenus__%* When Pytha- 
goras (says he®) was forty years old, and saw the tyranny of Poly- 
crates grow more violent.” ‘These last words, if they be not an ad- 
dition of Porphyry’s, make it dubious whether Aristoxenus set the 
philosopher’s birth as early as Eratosthenes. For by this account 
Polycrates must begin his tyranny about Olymp. lili. 3. and it is a- 
greed by all historians, that he held it till Olymp. Ixiv. 1. when Cam- 
byses was in Egypt: which interval is forty-two years, and may seem 
too long a time to be allowed for his government, But did not Ama- 
sis, his contemporary, reign forty-four years, after he had usurped 
the government in Egypt, just as the other did in Samos? If we ad- 
mit of the present calculation, they began their reigns almost at the 
same time; and that perhaps might be some reason of their friend- 
ship, that is so spoken of in history. But Polyenus’s relation.of the 
tyranny of Polycrates will scarce allow of so early a beginning. For 
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he says*__“ At the time of his usurpation, he borrowed soldiers of 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos.”” Now Lygdamis got the government 

of Naxos‘ by the assistance of Pisistratus, after his third return to 

Athens, which could not be before Olymp. lix.1. But perhaps it 

may be answered, that Polyenus might call him tyrant of Naxos by 

an anticipation, meaning that Lygdamis that was afterwards tyrant 

there. For Lygdamis might assist Polycrates with soldiers, as he 

helped Pisistratus both with men and money®, before he got the go- 

vernment. Jamblichus plainly confirms this account of Polycrates’s 

long reign. For he says®, his tyranny was beginning at the eighteenth 

year of Pythagoras; and he speaks of it! as still continuing after his 

fifty-sixth year.. Now the fifty-sixth of Pythagoras, as Jamblichus 

reckons it, falls in about Olymp. Ixii. So that his eighteenth year, 

when Polycrates’s tyranny commenced, coneurs with Olymp. lil. 3. 

which is just four years before Pythagoras left Samos, according to 

our table. And to Jamblichus we may add Suidas*, who places 
Polycrates’s government about the same Olymp. lii. The famous 
Apollodorus seems to favour this early beginning of Polycrates’s 
reign. For he says Anaximander! was sixty-four years old at 
Olymp. viii. 2. and died soon after, having flourished most in the 
time of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos: xat wer’ dAtyoy redeuTino a, Cin tedem 
cuvtes my porisa xara TlorAvnparyy roy Saou topavvov. Now if we place 
the first year of Polycrates at Olymp. lili. 3, Anaximander at that 
time was in his forty-fifth year, which seems old enough in all rea- 
son to begin his 4xuat. But the same author in another place 
says™, that ‘ one Polycrates, the father of the tyrant, governed 
Samos about Olymp. liv. in Croesus’s time.’ This is a piece of 
history that I know not what to say to: for the father of Polycrates 
the tyrant was called Aaces™, and Croesus’s reign did not begin till 
Olymp. lv. 3. 

But though Aristoxenus says our philosopher went to Italy at forty 
years of age, yet Jamblichus makes him about sixty, and whether of 
them must we follow? If we regard the authority of the two parties, 
Tam afraid Jamblichus must be laid aside; for he.is both inferior to 
the other, and inconsistent with himself. But let us consider the 
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nature of the thing, and the circumstances of the story. Hermip- 
pus, a considerable author, tells us°__‘* That when Pythagoras came 
to Ltaly, he made a private room under ground; and, having caused 
a report to be spread of his death, he hid himself in that room, or- 
decing his mother to let him down meat privately from time to time, 
with an account in writing of all affairs that happened in Crotona 
and the places about. After a time he comes abroad*, pretending 
to be risen from the dead, and tells all the things that had happened 
siace his supposed death, as if he had learnt them in the other world: 
which project procured him a mighty authority.”’. The same story 
is told us by Sophecles’s Scholiast®, who thinks the poet himself al- 
luded to it in these verses in his Electra: 


Hon yap soy moAAduis xai Tors coQors 

Asyw garny Dyrcxovrast 810 sray Sduous 

RAQwow avis, turerinyras TAéove 
Aad Tertullian too, a man of admirable wit and learning, in his book 
about the soul, gives the same account of this story; and he adds this 
particular__That he staid under ground seven years": which without 
question he speaks from some good authority; andthe design itself, that 
Pythagoras had in it, seems to require solong atime. For the cheat 
might have been suspected, if he»had soon appeared abroad again; 
neither would there have been matter of fact enough, as deaths, mar- 
riages, and births, and public transactions, the accounts of which he 
pretended to have fearnt below from the ghosts of those that died 
after him. Now I suppose this design of Pythagoras will seem a very 
absurd one, if he was sixty years old when he went to Italy, as Jam- 
blichus makes him. Besides that he must have lived no little time 
there, so as to be generally known, before he undertook it, or else they 
would never have believed, that he had risen from the dead, had they 
not known him alive before. He must be weil advanced then be- 
yond sixty, when he began this design. But what could one of that. 
great age propose to himself from so tedious a project? 


Vite summa brevis spem cum yetat inchoare longam. 


He might die indeed in jest, when he went down to his vaults buthe 
might fear it would be in good earnest before seven years were over. 
Orif he was sure to come out alive again, yet the remainder of 
life after seventy years of age, when he was to enjoy the fruits of this 


° Apud Laert. in Pythag. 
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pious fraud, was not worth solongapenance. For he came out half 
starved*, a mere skeleton, to make it the more credible to them, that 
he rose from the grave. But there is another circumstance, that 
makes it still more unlikely, that he was sixty years old then. For 
the only person privy to his design was his mother*: and was not she 
then ata fit age for the whole plot to depend upon? suppose her to 
to be but twenty when Pythagoras was born, though she had another 
son before him”: even at this rate she would be about fourscore and 
ten, before the intrigue could be finished. ‘This surely was too slen- 
der a thread, to trust a business of that weight to. [tis very probable 
therefore, if this story be true, that Pythagoras was but about forty, 
when he went into Italy. Nay, though the story should be false, it 
is still a very good argument; for it shewsat least, that all those that 
have reported it, must have believed he was not much older. 

But we have another piece of history, which most writers agree in, 
that seems to make him much younger when he went for Italy, than 
Jainblichus’s account does. That is the wevraeria__The five years 
silence’, that was enjoined to his disciples, before they were admit- 
ted to his conversation; or as some say, even to the sight of him. 
Now it appears from the whele conduct of Pythagoras, that he aimed 
to be founder of a sect, and by the interest of his scholars to change 
the forms of several governments. But would any man of threescore 
years age, if he had such designs in his head, have taken such a slow 
method of bringing them about? he must surely. be a younger man, 
and have the prospect of many years before him, when he began such 
a discipline. Or else he must needs apprehend, that old age and 
death would be at his heels, before the ceremonious silence was over, 
This qguingwennium therefore even alone makes it very unlikely that 
he was sixty when he went for Italy; but if it be added to the story 
above, his seven years stay in the vault, it will make that account of 
his age still the more improbable; for at that rate he was near se- 
venty years old when he began that tedious method. 

Another confirmation of Aristoxenus’s account, that Pythagoras 
was but forty when he first came to Italy, is his marrying a wife at 
Crotona®, Theano, the daughter of Brontinus, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. About his love to Theano we have these 
elegant verses of Hermesianax, the Colophonian poet, that lived in 
Alexander’s time: — 


* Hermippus. ‘losgvos ual nareonererevévG-, Tertul, Corpulentiam interpolasse 
yisus ad omnem mortui veteris horrorem. 
* Herm. Tn unrel eversiAatoe Tertul, ab unicaconscia et ministra matre. 
* Porph. Jamblich, * Laert. Porph, Jambl. &c, W Laert. in Pythag. 
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Oln pat Saasoy uaevin neerédnce Qsayois 
Tlubaryopny, EAixwy nore yewprereins 
Ebecpsvoy, Kab nUKAOY coy TEEIAAAETat ane, 
Bashi 5 ty cPaien TAIT LWOTUTTOAEVOY *e 
Here we see, he had sucha passion for his mistress Theano, that the 
poet calls it madness. Which better agrees with the age of fifty than 
seventy, after he had stayed seven years inthe vault. For that he 
had no wife till after that time, may be fairly gathered from this eir- 
cumstance, that his old mother, and she only, was conscious to his 
vlot. The names of his two sons are Telauges and Mnesarchus. 
The former is mentioned by Empedocles?, whose verse must be mend- 


ed thus: — : : eo , 
Tnaavyis, xAure nxoves Oexyous Tvbxyocewre. 


and by Jamblichus, TyAauvyijs xousdy veds xd tov TIudayopou baveroy 
OmOAGAELLpLEVOS HY mepl Gey of 57 pntple Where the Latin version has it, 
‘¢ In spectaculo matris Deum.” But for wep) béay of +H wyrpl, it ought 
to be corrected, xapa Ocavoi tH pytpl. The other son, in Jamblichus 
is called Myjucpyos, Mnemarchus: which perhaps is a reading not 
to be rejected. For Festus? tells us, Pythagoras had a son called Ma- 
mercus; which seems to be formed from the Doric pronunciation of 
the Greek word, Mvapapyog. 


V. Most of the ecclesiastical writers date the "Ax, ‘© the flourish- 
“ ing age of Pythagoras,”’ at Olymp. Ixii. Tatian® and Clement® 
are the first of them; and their very subject, which was to shew the 
Greek antiquity to be more recent than the Jewish, induced them 
to bring bis time down as low as they could. No wonder then, that 
they rather followed those writers that placed him at Olymp. Ix. than 
those others, which as we haye already seen, have put him something 
higher. Clement’s computation is subscribed to, as in most other 
cases, by Cyrillus®. St, Austin says°, he began to be famous at the re- 
turn of the Jewish captivity; that is, about Olymp. Ixii. Eusebius 
indeed, according to Scaliger’s edition, fixes his time at Olymp.Ixv.1. 
But some MS. copies of him, which I think are here in the right, set 
it at Olymp. Ixil. 3, or 4. But in all this there is no contradiction, 
between those that say, he flourished Olymp. Ixii. and those that say, 
about lii.. For since he lived to be above ninety years old, we may 
truly say, he flourished at forty, fifty, sixty, nay eighty years of age. 


* Athen. 13. p. 599. 
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But Cicero says, he came inte Italy in the reign of Superbus’; which 
could not be before Olymp.1xi.4. And Jambliehus® dates his voyage 
thither at Olymp. Ixii. when Eryxidas, or as others call him, Eryxias® 
of Chalcis won the race at Olympia. These are plain and direct tes- 
timonies against the opinion of those above. And the judicious rea- 
der must consider, which account is the more probable. Only let 
him remember, that the later he brings Pythagoras. into Italy and 
Sicily, the more surely he detects the forgery of Phalaris’s epistles. 
But what if it may be suspected, that Cicero and Jamblichus or the 
authors they had it from, mistook out of forgetfulness? So as, when 
others had said, he was in Italy Olymp. Ixii. these might say, he came 
thither, We have a near instance of an error exactly like this, Cicero 
had said'__ That Pythagoras was in Italy, at the same time that 
<* Brutus delivered his country;” that is Olymp. Ixviti. 1. This 
seems to have been the sole foundation of Solinus’s new doctrine 
«¢ That Pythagoras camp to Italy when Brutus was consul,” 

As for Jamblichus, he has so managed his accounts, that he has 
discovered how little he was versed in antient chronology:—** Py- 
thagoras,”’ he savs, ‘* went into Egypt, and continued there twenty- 
“© two years!, till he was carried by Cambyses to Babylon, where he 


“ staid twelve years™; and from thence, being about fifty-six years 
«© old", he returned to Samos; where not finding things to his de- 
“ sire, he left it, and went to Italy°, Olymp. Ixil. when Eryxidas got 
‘¢ the prize.” Here is a story so well told, that it contradicts itself 
in the reckoning, noless than twenty years. Foritwas eight years after 
Olymp. Ixii. when Cambyses was in Egypt; and twelve more, he says, 
were spent at Babylon. Who would depend upon such a computa- 
tion, or indeed upon any part of it, when the whole is so inconsistent ? 
Yet the learned Mr. Dodwell has assumed that twelve years stay at 
Babylon, that has nothing to vouch it, but this lame and self con- 
futed story, for the basis of all his calculations in Pythagoras’s life. 
Though at the same time, he makes very bold with the other parts 
of the story; for he differs from the date at Eryxidas’s victory, no less 
than five whole Olympiads: and instead of twenty-two years in Egypt, 
he allows something above one?; though Plutarch says, * it is 


*1 Tuscul. Pythagoras, quicum Superbo regnante in Italiam venisset. 
& Tlapeyévero eis Iradiav xara rnv OAyaw. ER. nal ny Epvdidas 6 Xaauideds sadsoy 
zyinnotve Jambl. p, 47. ® Catalog. Stadion. in Euseb. Scaligeri. 
‘ Tuscul. iv. Pythagoras, qui fuit in Italia temporibus iisdem, quibus L. Brutus pa- 
triam liberavit, 
k Solinus, c, xxi, Pythagoras, Bruto consule, qui reges urbe ejecit, Italiam advectus est: 
' Jambl. p, 36. MD. 3% 2 Pigke ° ?, 47, 
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‘6 confessed he was there long time?;” and “ no little time,” says 
Cyrillus 4, 

Syncellus indeed agrees with Jamblichus in his narrative of Cam- 
byses. For he also says, ‘ that Pythagoras -was found by him in 
Egypt, and carried away prisoner’.’ But Apuleius tells the story 
quite another way; for he says, ** Pythagoras was carried To, and not 
rrom Egypt, among the captives of Cambyses*.”” And heseems to 
refer to that stratagem of Polycratest, when under pretence of send~ 
ing forces to the aid of Cambyses, he selected all the men he was 
jealous of, with private directions to the king, that he should let none 
ef them return home. Apuleius therefore adds, in contradiction to 
this__* That the more general report was, that Pythagoras went vo- 
luntarily into Egypt®;” that is, he was not pressed by Polycrates into 
the Persian service. This as I take it, is the true meaning of Apuleius ; 
and the reader may consider what credit a story deserves, that is told 
such different ways. But what will he say to the other piece of se- 
sret history © That one Gillus, a prince of Crotona, redeemed Py- 
thagoras out of captivity?’? Some take this Gillus to be the same with 
Cylon of Crotona: but he is Gillus of Tarentum’, who living in exile 
at Crotona, redeemed some Persian slaves there, and carried them 
into Persia to Darius, about Olymp. Ixv. 1. Here we see, how the 
story is turned. Gillus really redeemed slaves at Crotona, and car- 
ried them to Persia; but Apuleius makes him redeem one in Persia, 
and carry him to Crotona. I know it is easy to be said, that he might 
do both; but he had another errand to Persia than buying of slaves, 
as may be seen in Herodotus. 


VI. Wx come now to the several periods of Pythagoras’s death. 
The most early that we meet with, (for perhaps oz, seventy-five, in 
Syncellus, is an error for pe, one hundred and five), is thus delivered 
by Laertius*__“* Pythagoras,” says he, ‘* as Heraclides the son of 
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“* Serapion says, died eighty years old, xara ty idiav imoypudiy ray 
“* fAixiav, according to his own distribution of ages.” This Hera- 
clides had epitomized Sotion’s work, “ about the successions of the 
philosophers ;”’ and another work of-Satyrus’s, ‘ about the lives of 
famous men.”’ In one of these two treatises he is supposed tohave said 
this_That Laertius citesfrom him. Upon which, the very learned 
Mr. D. observes’, that this was not Sotion’s nor Satyrus’s opinion, 
but the private one of Heraclides; because it was “ according to his 
own description of ages.” And from thence he makes a conjecture, 
what Sotien’s account might be; and believes it to be a wonderful 
confirmation of what he had delivered*. But Iam sorry this learned 
person should so widely mistake the sense of his author, who does not 
mean Heraclides’s own “ distribution of ages,”’ but Pythagoras’s own. 
ForPythagoras, as the same Laertius relates*, divided the whole life of 
man into four ages, jAsxias; to each of which he assigned the space 
of twenty years: so that the complete life ofa man, was according to 
him eighty years.“ Pythagoras therefore,” says Heraclides, < died 
eighty years old, after his own description of ages,” xara tiv ilay 
dmoypabyy Tay yAsxioy. Censorinus” says the very same thing about 
Plato, that he died at eighty-one, which he counted the legitimate 
extent ofhuman life. <‘ Annum octogesimum et unum, in quo Plato 
*« finem vitee et legitimum esse existimavit, et habuit. 

But to determine the year of Pythagoras’s death, we must endeavour 
in the first place to discover the time of Cylon’s conspiracy; for they 
all say, that he either lost his life at that time, or survived but a few 
months after. [t could not happen before Olymp. Ixvii. 4. if Dio- 
dorus* and Jamblichus* may be believed, who affirm, that Pytha- 
goras was then alive, and in Italy, when the Crotonians went to war 
with the Sybarites, For that war, by Diodorus’s computation, was 
about that Olympiad. And Cicero also concurs with them; for he 
says—‘‘ Pythagoras was in Italy, when Brutus delivered his country®:”’ 
which happened at the very same time, Olymp. Ixvii.4. But that 
Cylon’s villany was committed presently after that war, it appears 
from Jamblichus, or rather Apollonius, whom he cites for it. “* After 
** the Crotonians had destroyed Sybaris,” says he, ‘ then Cylon’s 
** faction put their malice in execution’”’ And in Cylon’s invec- 
tive against the Pythagoreans, when he incensed the government a- 
gainst them, there is this expression“ That it was a shame, that 


¥ De Cyclis vet. p. 144, 145, 
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‘© they who had conquered 300,000 men at the river Trais, should 
“ now be enslaved at home by the 1000th part of that number ®.” 

By the 1000th part he understands the disciples of Pythagoras, that 

were in all about 300%. And by the victory at Trais, he means the 

battle with the Sybarites, who brought into the field 300,000 men é 

Tpdéevre I read in J amblichus, for rerp&evra: for I find in Diodorus*, 

that Trais is a river near Sybaris. These passages of Jamblichus, 

will, I suppose, be allowed to prove, that the conspiracy of Cylon must 

be dated very soon after the destruction of Sybaris, which was Olymp. 

Ixvii. 4. Let it be put then about two years after it, Olymp. Ixviii. 2. 
and it concurs with the ninety-ninth year of Pythagoras, according 
to Eratosthenes, and the calculation in our table. All which tends to 
make it still more probable, that the computation is true. For at that 
very year of his age Pythagoras died, as the generality of authors say. 
“‘ He died,” says Tzetzes', ‘ a hundred years old, wanting only one: 
“ near a hundred,’’ says Jamblichus™. Laertius indeed says, ‘° at 
ninety";” but Casaubon and Menagius, and other judicious critics, 
think the author wrote it “© ninety-nine;” his copies being now cor- 
rupted. And some MSS. of Eusebius place his death at the very 
next year°, Olymp. Ixvili. 3. 

This last passage of Jamblichus, where he intimates that Cylon’s 
conspiracy came quickly after the Sybaritic war, being not only cor- 
rupted in the original, but most miserably handled in the Latin 
translation, it cannot be imputed as a fault to the learned Mr. Dod- 
well, that he did not take direction from it, when he made his com- 
putations. He has dated that conspiracy at Olymp. lxxii. 3. which 
is almost twenty years after the war with the Sybarites. But his 
reckoning proceeds upon two suppositions that perhaps will hardly 
be granted him. First he assumes, that Pythagoras staid a dozen 
years at Babylon, after Cambyses’s expedition into Egypt. But this, 
I presume, will now appear to be a false account, by the authorities I 
have produced above. Then he adds, that Pythagoras continued just 
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twenty years at Crotona in Italy; and since, according to his calcula- 
tion, he came thither at Olymp. Ixvii. 2. he must consequently be 

driven out of it at Olymp. Ixxii. 3. But the only voucher for that 
twenty years stay at Crotona is a passage in Justin, which we have 
cited already*. And that seems to be spoken roundly and in the 
gross, without taking notice of odd years. But Jamblichus says, he 

continued there thirty-nine years; and perhaps it may be suspected 
that the true reading in Justin is forty, and not twenty: for the copies 
are not much to be trusted, when there is nothing but bare’figures, 

without circumstances to specify the time. 

It is true, Jamblichus does not say expressly, that Pythagoras staid 

in Italy thirty-nine years, but only that he presided over the Pytha- 

gorean school so long». Mr. D. therefore, comparing these two pas- 

sages of Jamblichus and Justin together, has inferred from them both 
that Pythagoras lived nineteen whole years after the conspiracy of 
Cylon. This is a history entirely new, and his own; and I am sorry 
it has no better foundation than two figures (xx) in Justin, and those 
also misapplied to a place of Jamblichus. For I think nothing can 
be plainer, thaa that Jamblichus understood the whole thirty-nine 
years to have been spent before the treachery of Cylon. For when 
he first enters upon his narrative about Cylon‘, he tells us of Pytha- 
goras’s death at Metapontium; and after he has finished it, his very 
next words are an account of Pythagoras’s successors*. Several 
writers® have affirmed, that Pythagoras himself was burnt at the same 
time with his scholars. And the rest that disagree with these, make 
him die presently after. And some tell us the several steps of his 
escape: that first’ he fled to Locri, thence to Tarentum, and thence 
to Metapontium, where he took sanctuary in the temple of the Muses, 
and was starved there, after forty days fasting. All this they de- 
scribe, as done without any stop or stay; so as the Locrians met him 
at the very confines, and would not let him set foot upon their terri- 
tory. Others’, therefure, take no notice of his going to Locri and 
Tarentum; but carry him immediately and directly from Crotona to 
Metapontium, where he ended his days. Thus, we see, the whole 
stream of historians runs against Mr, Dodwell. 
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But the same very learned person has proceeded yet further, and 
has told us the place where Pythagoras lived for those nineteen years 
after the sedition of Cylon: even in Sicily, where he deposed Phala- 
ris, and rescued Himera, and Catana, and other cities from the yoke 
of tyranny. The only fund for this conjecture is Hermippus’s rela- 
tion of Pythagoras’s death, which differs from all the rest. He says 
_—** When the Agrigentines were at war with the Syracusans, Py- 
thagoras® went with some of his scholars, and headed the Agrigen~ 
tines; but his party was routed, and himself slain, being overtaken 
in his flight, because he would not go through a field of beans.” 
Now, what is there in these words that shews Pythagoras to have 
lived in Sicily before? Why might he not go from Crotona to the 
assistance of the Agrigentines? Is there any thing more common in 
history, than to have the Sicilians and the inhahitants of Magna 
Grecia engaged with one another? But allowing he was fixed in 
Sicily before, yet here is nothing determined about the time of this 
war: why may we not, then, suppose it was about the time of Cy- 
lon’s sedition, rather than as Mr. D. sets it, nineteen years after? 
Hermippus’s own words seem to favour us in it; for he adds_—That 
the rest of his scholars, being thirty-five in number, (all but those 
that were slain in the fight with the Syracusans), were burnt at Ta- 
rentum> for disturbing the government. Now this burning at Taren- 
tum appears to be the same that was contrived by the Cylonian fac- 
tion’, presently after the sedition at Crotona. But Mr. D. thinks 
Pythagoras was slain in that war that Thrasydeeus, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, made upon Hiero of Syracuse*, Olymp. Ixxvii. 1. Which is to 
add another improbability to all that have gone before. For who will 
believe that Pythagoras would side with Thrasydéeus, a tyrannical 
and profligate man, in a groundless and unjust war', against Hiero, 
who was the bravest prince of his time, and a great patron of learn- 
ing, some of the greatest wits of that age residing at his court; Si- 
monides, Pindar, Bacchylides, AZschylus, and (which is still a further 
argument) Pythagoras’s own scholar Epicharmus. 

But Mr. Dodwell fetches two new arguments from the successions 
of the Pythagorean school, to confirm his assertion about the age of 
Pythagoras, ‘* For Lysis™, one of the scholars of Pythagoras, was 
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preceptor to Epaminondas and Philip of Macedon, both of whom 
lived after Olymp. c. And Aristoxenus, a scholar of Aristotle’s, had 
some Pythagorean acquaintance that were not very remote from Py- 
thagoras’s own time.” 

That one Lysis a Pythagorean lived at Thebes with Epaminondas, 
is a thing not now to be questioned, since so many writers of good 
note have affirmed it". But there is good reason to doubt whether 
this was the same Lysis that was an auditor of Pythagoras, though 
several of these authors.expressly say it was he. For if we compute 
the interval of years between the sedition of Cylon and the age of 
Epaminondas, they will be found too many to be allowed for one 
life, even in Mr. D.’s own reckoning. For, let us suppose with Mr. 
D. that Cylon fired the Pythagorean college at Olymp. Ixxii. 3. though 
this appears to be set seventeen years too low; Lysis, then, at that 
time may be supposed about twenty years of age: for he° and Ar- 
chippus, being the youngest and the strongest, are said to have es- 
caped out of the fire, in which their companions were burnt. Now 
Epaminondas’s age might be determined with sufficient exactness 
from the time of his death at the battle of Mantinea, Olymp. civ. 2. 
for he was then in the vigour of his years, and died fighting heroi- 
cally’. But we can fix it precisely out of Plutarch4, who informs 
us, that he was forty years old when he was first made general, which 
was Olymp. cil. 2". He was born, then, at Olymp. xcii. 1. and we 
must suppose he was no less than twenty years of age before the 
death of his tutor; otherwise he could not have made those mighty 
improvements under his discipline that historians speak of. I con- 
ceive all we have hitherto allowed in our computation is very fair and 
reasonable. And yet, at this rate, from the nativity of Lysis to the 
twentieth year of Epaminondas, there are 119 years; too long a time 
certainly for the life of Lysis, whom neither Lucian nor any one else 
have mentioned in their catalogues of long-lived men. Nay,we must 
still stretch it out longer; for Plutarch’, telling a story of one Theanor 
a Pythagorean, who, upon the news of Lysis’s death, was sent by the 
society out of Italy to Thebes, to perform some ceremonies at his 


remoti erant a Pythagura ipso, quos vidit (b) Aristoxenus Peripateticus Aristotelis dis- 
cipulus. (a) Plutarch, (6b) Gellius iv. 
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sepulchre*, makes him arrive there the very time that the proscribed 

Thebans returned home, which was Olymp.c.3. If we admit this 

account, we must add fourteen years more to Lysis’s life, which is 

already so much too long; for from the birth of Lysis to Olymp. c. 3. 

there are 132 years. But we must prolong this life still farther, ac- 

cording to Diodorus, who is followed by Mr. Dodwell. For Dio- 

dorus says", that Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander, was 

educated at Thebes under the same Pythagorean with Epaminondas, 

and made a considerable progress in philosophical knowledge. But 

we are certain that it was Olymp. cii. 4. when Philip was sent a hos- 

tage to Thebes. This is expressly said by Diodorus*, and clearly in- 

timated by PlutarchY, and fully confirmed from the account of Phi- 
lip’s age. For he died Olymp. cxi. 1%. when he was forty~seven* years 
oldt; and, consequenily, at Olymp. cii. 4. he was but fourteen, which 
is an age young enough in all reason for the understanding of the 

Pythagorean doctrines. If the same Lysis, therefore, was both scho- 
lar to Pythagoras, and master to Philip, he must survive the sedition 
of Cylon (when we suppose him twenty years old) till Olymp. cli. 4. 
So that he must live in all one hundred and forty-one years. ‘This is 
a life of such an extraordivary length, that Iam persuaded even Mr. 
D. himself, rather than he will believe this, will come over to my o- 
pinion, that there were two Pythagoreans of the same name, and that 
historians have confounded two Lysises together. And yet, in all 
this computation, I have followed Mr. D.’s own sentiment about the 
date of Cylon’s conspiracy. But if we place it at Olymp. Ixvill. 2. 
which I conceive I have proved above to be the more probable opi- 
nion, then the longevity of Lysis will be still augmented more extra- 
vagantly, even to one hundred and fifty-eight years. 

Mr. Dodwell’s next argument is taken out of A. Gellius, who, re- 
porting a thing from Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aristotle’s, says°__ 
<“‘ He seems to have had it from his acquaintance Xenophilus, and 
other antient Pythagoreans, that lived at no great distance from Py- 
thagoras’s own age.” But, as I humbly conceive, this expression of 
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Gellius is too loose and general to determine so nice a point. For 
who can tell whether ‘* haud multum’’ shall signify fifty years, or 
four-score, or perhaps a hundred? ‘This Xenophilus was preceptor to 
Aristoxenus°, who, upon the death, as it seems, of his Pythagorean 
master, was a follower of Aristotle. Aristotle set up his school at 
Athens at Olymp. cxi. 2. when Euenetus was archon®: and, without 
question, Aristoxenus was one of the first of his scholars: for he ex- 
expected to have succeeded him after his death, which he could not 
have presumed upon a short acquaintance. We will suppose, then, 
that Xenophilus might die about Olymp. cx. But he lived above a 
hundred and five years, as Aristoxenus* himself has told us. He was 
born, therefore, about Olymp. Ixxxiii. which is twenty-five from Py- 
thagoras’s days, according to Mr. Dodwell; and, after the other 
reckoning, sixty. Either of these sums is “ haud multum,”’ so that 
this point cannot be decided from that passage of Gellius. But there 
are other writers that speak more particularly of the successions of 
the Pythagorean school; and they, perhaps, may enable us to deter- 
mine the controversy. ‘ Pythagoras flourished, says Laertius’, a- 
bout the sixtieth Olympiad, and his school continued for nine, or 
even ten, generations. For the last of the Pythagoreans were Xeno- 
philus, Phanto, Echecrates, Diocles, and Polymnastus. These were 
known to Aristoxenus, and had been the scholars of Philolaus and 
Eurytus.”” But what does he call a generation? The very argument 
itself will assist us to find his meaning; for he proves from the inter~ 
val between Olymp. Ix. and the deaths of those last Pythagoreans, 
that the generations were nine or ten. He cannot, then, here allow 
thirty or thirty-three years to a generation, as those authors we have 
cited above did: for at that rate there would not be above six gene- 
rations. But he seems to take a generation for twenty years, as He~ 
sychius® and some others define it. Now if we reckon from Olymp. 
Ix. to the death of Xenophilus, Olymp. cx. there are ten such gene- 
rations. But Xenophilus, being above 105 years of age when he 
died, may be supposed to have outlived all his school-fellows by one 
whole generation. So that here appears an evident reason why our 
author says ‘* nine, or even ten:’’ for they are but nine, if we count 
to the deaths of Phanto aud Echecrates, and the generality of them: 
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but if we measure to the long extent of the life of Xenophilus, who 
perhaps for twenty years together was the only genuine Pythagorean 
left in the world, they are even ten generations. Diodorus says*"_ 
«© The last of the Pythagoreans were alive at Olymp. cili. 3.”’ which 
wants but half a dozen years of nine generations. But the learned 
Mr. Dodwell’s computation will in no wise agree with this passage 
of Laertius: for Mr. D. sets the foonding of the Pythagorean school 
thirty years later than Laertius does, which cuts the account shorter 
by a generation and a half. Tully says__The Pythagorean sect con- 
tinued many generations‘ after the death of their master: which ex- 
pression seems not to favour those that would shorten the duration 
of it. 

This I take to be a true explication of this place of Laertius, which 
has given so much trouble to his interpreters. And I conceive it 
may be further confirmed by the testimony of Jamblichus, who, when 
he speaks of the successions of the Pythagorean school, makes Aris- 
tzus, Pythagoras’s immediate successor, to have been “ very near 
seven generations before Plato*.”” Now let us suppose Aristseus to 
have been sixty years old when he took Pythagoras’s chair, about 
Olymp. Ixviii. 2. for he was the eldest! of all the society, and for that 
reason succeeded him. He was born, then, at Olymp. liil. 3. and 
from that time to the nativity of Plato, Olymp. Ixxxviii. 1. there are 
138 years, which wants but two years of seven generations. But if 
Mr. D.’s computation were allowed, there would be 102 years only 
between Aristeus and Plato, that is, five generations. 

The same Jamblichus has given us a list of the whole succession 
of the Pythagoreans: which being very faulty in the present edition, 
I hope it will not be unacceptable to the reader to see some of it here 
corrected; and it will supply us with some considerable hints about 
the age of Pythagoras. 

1. Pythagoras. 

2. Aristeus. 

3. Mnemarchus, Pythagoras’s son. 

4. Bulagoras. 

5. Tydas. 

6. Aresas. 

7- Diodorus. 

8. Clinias, Philolaus, Theoridas, Eurytus, Archytas. 


6§ Ayete s ha cay _ ff ; 
Aristaus, he says, was not only made Pythagoras’s successor, but 
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he had the honour to marry his widow Theano”, and to be guardian 
to his son; and that because of his extraordinary knowledge in the 
Pythagorean doctrines.” But this place is very corrupt in the ori- 
ginal; and so is the next, where he says__“* Mnemarchus®, the son 
ef Pythagoras, succeeded Aristeus.” The name of Tydas°, too, 
seems to be wrongs; but whatever his true name was, “* He was so 
much concerned for the sacking of Crotona, which happened while 
ke was travelling abroad, that he died with grief not long after his 
-retarn. And he was the only person in the whole succession that 
had an immature death, all the rest living to an extreme old age?.”’ 
The next successor, Aresas, is quite lost by the Latin interpreter, 
who translates apioav? ° tulerunt,” asif he had read it ypecav. But 
the passage is plain and easy, if we write it with a capital letter, to 
denote it a proper name. 

Well, we see here are no fewer than eight lives in the Pythagorean 
succession ; and this very number is attested by another antient writer, 
who says —‘* Plate was the ninth successor from Pythagoras; having 
** beenthe discipie of Archytas".”” Nowit is known, that Plato con- 
versed with the Pythagoreans in Italy*, about Olymp. xev. to which time, 
from the death of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D.’s scheme, there are 
no more than seventy years: which without question is too small an al- 
lowance, being but ten years a-piece to the several successors. Where- 
as we know in the Peripatetic school, Aristotle presided thirteen years, 
Theophrastus after him about thirty-four, and then Strato eighteen, 
and then Lycon fifty-two. In the same manner, if we examine the 
Platonic, or Stoic, or Epicurean successions, and compute by a mid- 
dle rate, and allow the same measure to the Pythagoreans, we shall 
find a necessity of dating the original of the Pythagorean school, as 
high as it is placed in our table, which is seventy-six years earlier than 
Mr. D. has set it. 

Now, to sum up the evidence about the Pythagorean succession; 
first, Laertius says, the sect continued nine or ten generations; then 
Jamblichus says, Aristeeus, the second in the Pythagorean line, was 
about seven generations before Plato, who was scholar to the last of 
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the Pythagoreans: and Photius’s author says, Plato was the tenth suc- 
cessor from Pythagoras. All these accounts, conspiring so together, 
seem to make the thing pretty certain. But yet in the particulars that 
Jamblichus has given us, relating to this succession, there are some 
things unaccountable; whether they be owing to the bad copies of 
Jamblichus’s book, or to the author himself, I cannot tell. As when he 
says‘ That in the time of Bulagoras, the fourth in the succession, 
“ the city of Crotona was taken and sacked*:’’ I suppose he means 
the time when Dionysius the elder conquered the Crotonians, and the 
neighbouring cities, and held them in slavery for many years, as we 
are taught by Diodorus, Dionysius Halicarnassus, and Livy”: which 
happened at Olymp. xcviii, 1. Now Plato was forty years oldat the 
time of this Olympiad; and this Bulagoras is but the second from 
Aristeeus in the line of succession: how then can this be consistent 
with what Jamblichus has said before, that Plato was near seven ge- 
nerations from the time of Aristzeus ? 

Again, Jamblichus* puts Diodorus the Aspendian in the line of 
succession before Philolaus, and Eurytas, and Archytas: the young- 
est of whom was preceptor to Plato. But this Diodorus appears to 
have been younger than Plato himself. For Plato died above eighty 
years old at Olymp. cviii. 1. But Diodorus‘ was an acquaintance of 
Stratonicus the musician, who was in the court of Ptolemzus Lagi*: 
which must be after Olymp. cxiv. Again, Archestratus the Syracu- 
san was junior to Plato, as we may gather from Athenzeus’s words’; 
“© Archestratus, says he, ‘* knows not, that in Plato’s Convivium there 
‘¢ were twenty-eightguests.” But Archestratus mentions this Dio- 
dorus as a person then alive, in these elegant verses :_ 
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‘¢ They are fools,” says he, “that refuse to eatthe dog-fish, be- 
‘¢ cause it devours human bodies: for any fish will eat man’s flesh 
‘6 if it find it. So that they that are scrupulous upon that ac- 
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** count, must live upon salads, and go to Diodorus, and turn Py- 
** thagoreans.”’ The second verse the learned Casaubon has ob- 
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For there is no such word as reas6wdyc. “ He offers a double emenda- 
tion of it: one__xovgyy x gosBHy, the other_oi xovdyy x EAA Bopwoy. 
But the first of these cannot be allowed; for it ought to be xeépe6ay ; 
and then the first syllable will be long. The second is too remote from 
the common reading. After so great a man, it will be pardonable, if 
I mistake in my conjecture. The same verse comes again in page 310, 
and there it is—_dco: xovday ye AzBady. LT would correct it — 

seas OTOL NOUD ArTEAK WH 
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‘ArréAeGog is a locust, or sort of grasshopper: he means persons of a 
light and desultory temper, that skip about, and are blown with every 
wind, as grasshoppers are. But I would go a little further, and join 
the words together thus dco: xerdarredsBady. Kérgos is a small 
light sort of bird, that is tossed about with the wind; and is meta- 
phorically taken, for a foolish light-witted fellow. See Hesychius 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes and others. So that xer¢arreashcdine, 
is a very fit compound from xérgos and a&rréasBos. 

But it is time to take notice of another contradiction in this ac- 
count of Jamblichus. For in another place he makes Philolaus, and 
Eurytus, and Archytas*, contemporaries with Pythagoras; though 
here we see he has placed them at seven generations from him. It 
is a wonder, that in so short a work, he should beso often inconsist- 
ent with himself. But which of his assertions shall we follow? No 
doubt that which he says oftenest, and which agrees best with what 
others have said. And what can be more express than his own words? 
“* In so many generations nobody had ever seen one of the Pythago- 
xean books, till Philolaus’s time®.”’ Does he not here declare there 
were many generations between Pythagoras and Philolaus? And 
Laertius has preserved for us one of Archytas’s letters to Plato, who 
had desired to purchase the writings of Ocellus Lucanus: and there 
Archytas says —‘* He had made an inquiry after them, and had spoken 
** with the grand-children of Ocellus about them#,”” Here are plainly 
three generations between Archytas and Ocellus: and yet nobody has 
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said, that even Ocellus himself was contemporary with Pythagoras. 
And so much by way of inquiry about the age of that philosopher. 


THE very le arned Mr. Dodwell* has advanced some other arguments 
to establish his opinion about Phalaris’s age, which must here be con- 
ee 1 the pretended epistles’ there 1s mention of one Clis- 
thenes, who was banished, it seems, out of some democratical city, 
butthe nameis notsetdown. This person Mr. D. supposes to be the 
famous Clisthenes the Athenian, who had almost as great a share In 
driving out the family of Pisistratus, as Brutus the Roman had in ex- 
pelling the Tarquins. Now Pisistratus’s sons were driven out at 
Olymp. Ixvii. 1™. And there must be an interval of some years be- 
tween that and Clisthenes’s exile. Phalaris, therefore, who relieves 
Clisthenes after his banishment, must have been still in the throne 
about Olymp. Ixviii. thatis, forty years after Eusebius’s period, which 
¥ follow as arule and standard through all my dissertation. 
But I must here again profess my sorrow, to see this excellently 
learned writer so imposed on by these spurious letters. For all this 
affair of Clis fliavies was no where but in the sophist’s head: neither 
ts the scene of it laid at Athens. For our Phalaris’s Clisthenes was 
the son of Autonoe®, a kinswoman of the tyrant’s: but the Athenian’s 
mother was called Agariste, as Herodotus® and Ailian? assure us; 
and a niece of the same Clisthenes, the mother of Pericles4, was cal- 
led Agariste, in memory of the other. Perhaps it may be suspected, 
hat Autonce in the epistles may be onlya mother-in-law. Butthis 
1 think would be a sorry evasion, though we had not that direct 
answer to it, which the letters themselves afford us, where they call 
her “ his own mother™.” if the fault be laid on the copies of Pha- 
laris, and Autonoe be supposed a corruption of the true word Aga- 
riste, there will be no dealing upon this argument with such masters 
of defence. But then again Phalaris’s Clisthenes was fined three ta- 
jents’, and all he had was seized on and confiscated to the public use. 
Now this story will never suit with the circumstances of the Athenian 
Clisthenes; who being banished, as (Elian says*, by way of exos- 
tracism, must consequently have the free use and enjoyment of his 
estate all the time of his exile. For this was one difference between 
exostracism and ordinary banishment"; that the former allowed to 
the person the entire yight of his own revenues. [Elerodotus so re- 
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presents this transaction, as if Clisthenes had quitted Athens by order 
of Cleomenes king of Sparta, without suffering anyexostracism. but 
even this account sufficiently proves, that he was not the Clisthenes 
in the epistles: for here was no fine nor confiscation of goods, if he 
only retired in obedience to Cleomenes. ‘* Clisthenes the Atheniaa, 
says Cicero’, ‘ having a mistrust of his affairs, deposited money tor 
‘ his daughters’ portions in Juno’s temple at Samos.” This mis- 
trust appears to have been a little before his banishment: and if he 
had mowey of his own lodged then in Samos, it is pretty hard to be- 
lieve that he would send a-begging to Sicily, the quite contrary way, 
and so much farther than Samos. But what need of many words ? 
Let but any body read the history of Clisthenes in Herodotus, and 
then look upon the letters, where he will not find one circumstance 


mentioned, not somuchas Athens named, nor Clisthenes’s rival Isa- 
goras, nor Cleomenes, but some general heads only, and common 
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places: and let him believe if he can, that the writer of those epistles 
speaks of the Athenian. Or if he do speak of him, even this may 
vo among the other arguments to detect him a sophist. 

Mr. Dodwell adds one little suspicion more towards settling the age 
of Phalaris®. There is one épistle directed to Hiero, and two to Epi- 
charmus*. Now if this Epicharmus be the comic poet, and this Hiero 
the tyrant of Syracuse, their ages will agree well with Mr. D.’s no- 
tion, that makes him alive at Olymp. Ixxii. But I will not lose any 
time in refuting this suspicion, since Mr. D. himself seems not to 
hint in the letters, that the Epicharmus there was a poet: which the 
author, had he meant the comedian, would hardly have omitted, if we 


rely upon it. It is enough, if we remark, that there is not the least 


may guess at his humour by his many letters to Stesichorus. As for 
Hiero, the epistles have represented him as a citizen of Leontini,where 
the Hiero of Syracuse had no concern that we know of. 

And now I think I have gone through the most memorable pas- 
sages that have relation either to Phalaris’s or Pythagoras’s age; and 
I have considered all that Mr. Dodwell has made use of to support 
his new assertions. I do not pretend to pass my own judgment, or 
to determine positively on either side: but I submit the whole to the 
censure of such readers as are well versed in antient learning; and 
particularly to that incomparable historian and chronologer, the night 
reverend the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 


I. 
IN the last epistle, to those of Enna, a city of Sicily, Phalaris says, 


the Hyblenses and Phintienses had promised to lend him money at 


’ Cieero de legibus, 11.16. Cum rebus timeret suis. 
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interest: O16: dxéoyyyro Saveloey, ws ‘YBAcios xat Divricis. The sophist 
was careful to mention such cities as he knew were in Sicily. For 
so Ptolemy* places Piri« there; and Antoninus’, Phintis; and Pliny’, 
Phintienses. But it is ill luck for this forger of letters, that a frag- 
ment of Diodorus,a Sicilian, and well acquainted with the history of 
his country, was preserved to be a witness against him. That ex- 
cellent writerinforms us, that Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, (the 
very place where Phalaris was before him), first built Phintia, calling 
it by his own name: Kriges 88 Divtiag moAw, cvopacas avryy Pivriada. 
and that this was done while the Romans were at war with king Pyr- 
rhus?, that is, about Olymp. cxxv. which is above two hundred and 
seventy years after Phalaris’s death, taking even the later account of 
St. Hierom. A pretty slip this of our sophist, who, like the rest 
of his profession, was more versed in the books of orators than histo~ 
rians, to introduce his tyrant borrowing money of a city almost three 


hundred years before it was was named or built. 


THE preliminaries about Phalaris’s age being agreed on between Mr, 
B. and me, for he consents to place him as I have done, at Olymp. 
lvii. 3. we are at last come tothe business itself. And what doesthe 
learned examiner advance against our first argument. 
‘© For method’s sake,’ says he”, ‘* the doctor begins at the last 
‘© epistle.”” For modesty’s sake the gentleman begins with a very 
worthy cavil. Asif I was not to rank my arguments according to 
their force, rather than to take them as they happen to rise? But he 
will find by and bye, that I put this argument in the front, because 
it is one of the strongest, and can never be eluded. 
‘¢ But the copies of Phalaris have “Yaaaio, and [ make use of the 
‘¢ examiner’s conjecture Y6aAzio‘.”’ I conceive it is but a small fault 
to make use of it ina citation, if I do not assume it to myself. But 
he resents, [ suppose, that I did not name him, and give him the glory 
of his correction. If that be it, I can heartily excuse him: for his 
true emendations being so very few, he has reason to look after them. 
But to speak freely, the correction is so very easy, that the honour of 
it is but moderate. ‘ For if in all the editions of Phalaris it has been 
‘Yaardios’? the reason was, that before Mr. B. arose, nobody of emi- 


nent learning would debase himself by the publication of those 
epistles. 


<< But granting it to be “Y8aaioi; whether any of the Sicilian Hy- 
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blas be here meant, is dubious’”” Though all this be wide from 
the question, for I fetch no argument from Hypbla, yet it has a worse 
quality than that, for it is not true. ‘* I have sent,” says Phalaris®, 
** over ALL StciLy to borrow money at interest; and some freely 
gave me money, as the Leontines and Geloans; others promised 
to lend me, as the Hyblaans and Phintians.”’ Is it dubious now, 
whether any of the Hyblas ot Sicily be meant in this place? Does 
he not say expressly, that he sent to borrow in Sictty? Tam sorry our 
honourable editor is not better versed in his own author: I am glad, 
I would say, for it is to be hoped he employs his time better. 
I may now pui in one word about those “ ‘Yaadios, a people that 
are not in Sicily sothat I was unlucky in saying__The sophist 
took care to mention such towns as he knew were in Sicily.” Though 


6s 


cé 


the examiner's emendation “YPraios be so obvious and certain, yet he 
is half in the mind to renounce his own correction out of pure con- 
tradictionto me. Let it.then be ‘Yadcios, to humour him a little. 
What spoils now does the examiner carry with him, but a manifest 
detection, that his epistles are a cheat? For the writer declares, that 
It was Sicily where he borrowed his money: but when he comes 
to name those that lent it, he talks of ‘YaAaios, which are no where in 
Sicily. Now a sophist might be guilty of this mistake, but the true 
Phalaris could not. 

At last the examiner is come to the merits of the cause; for he will 
prove there were two Phintias® in Sicily. ‘* For the Phintia built by 
«* Phintias, which is mentionedin Diodorus", was a maritime town: 
“© but the Phintia of Ptolemy’ and Pliny* was mediterranean; and 
** this latter may be the place that is meant in the epistles.” 

This it is to havea reach of thought, and a sagacity peculiar to a 
great genius. ‘These are the very passages that I had cited; and \ yet so 
dull was I, that I could not discover that the author spoke ef different 
Phintias. For I fancied, if Pliny or Ptolemy had meant another 
Phintia besides that of Diodorus, they wouid have given us an account 
of two: for Diodorus’s Phintia was two considerable to be omitted. 
Since therefore they mention one only, it wasa plain argument to me, 
that they knew but of one. Nay, I went further, and imagined Thad 
found the true reason, why these authors disagreed so in the account 
of its situation. For when a city is situated but a little within land, 
near the mouth of a river, as Phintia was, it is no wonder that Ww 
ters differ, some calling it a Maritime town, because it is near the sea 
and has a harbour for ships; others calling it an inland town, | 
cause it really lies within land, and not in the verge of the se 
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As in the very same place Ptolemy reckons Agrigentam among the 
mediterranean towns; though Pliny, and every body else call it a 
sea-town: for, as Polybius says" it was seated eighteen stadia, one 
Jeague only, within the mouth of the river. And the same Ptolemy 
calls Gela and Camarina inland towns. for the very same reason, though 
every novice in geography knows they were maritime. Virgil de- 
scribes the promontories and sea-towns of Sicily, that Aineas saw as 


he coasted it: 
Hinc altas rupes projectaque saxa Pachyni 
Radimus: et fatis nunquam concessa mover! 
Apparet Camarrna procul, campique Geloi, 
Immanisque Gua fluvii cognomine dicta: 
Arduus inde AGRAGAS osteatat maxima longe 
Menia, magnanimum quondam generator equorun.———. Ain. iil. 


e 


Here we see are three maritime cities, Camarina, Gela, and Agri= 
gentum : will our examiner therefore double these, as he has done 
Phintia, because Ptolemy calls them mediterranean? If he pleases to 
publish a pew map of Sicily, with these noble discoveries in it, he will 
meet with his deserved applause. 

But the gentleman proceeds, and tells us'__* Phintia in the epistle 
‘¢ must therefore be the mediterranean town; because Hybla, which 
«© is there joined with it, 1s mediterranean*®. This,” he says, “‘ 1s a 
«© way of arguing, that I myself use in the next section :”” which f 
will shew him to be mistaken in, when I come to that paragraph. In 
the mean time why so possitive, that this Hybla in the epistle must 
needs be mediterranean? Did he not newly say, “¢ itis dubious whe- 
«© ther any of the Sicilian Hyblas be there meant?” and the supposed 
Hyblas out of Sicily might be maritime, for ought he knows. But 
allow this to be a Sicilian Hybla, were all of that mame in Sicily 
mediterranean towns? This he must affirm, or else his argument is 
lame of one foot, which we ought not to suspect 1 so great a logi- 
cian. ‘To besure then, he imagines that all the Hyblas of Sicily were 
inland cities, as it further appears from his index to Phalaris!; where 
that Elybla, that was really maritime, is described mediterranean: a 


1G 


manif 
Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and others. So very happy is our examiner in 
every step he takes. 7 


ery st 

But he fancies‘ T may maintain, that all those authors, Dio- 
‘¢ dorus, Ptolemy, and Pliny, may mean the same Phintia™” (And 
“fall his fancies were as true as this, | would not write one word a= 
b Pulyb, ix. 1 P, 193, B Ep. 148, “YBacios wat Diyrieis. 
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gainst him). ‘ Ifso, why may not Diodorus be mistaken as much 
¢ in the date of this town, as two good witnesses prove him to be in 
* the situation of it?” 

I have already shewn, that none of them were mistaken in the situ- 
ation of Phintia; for they all knew that it was a port-town seated a 
dittle within land, near the mouth of the river Himera. The only dif- 
ference is in the name, some calling such a situation maritime, others 
mediterranean. But that it was really a port-town, there are two 
as good witnesses on Diodorus’s side; Antonine? in his Itinerary, and 
Cicero”: so that we have three testimonies against two. But let us 
see what evidence may be produced from matter of fact. Carthalo, 
the Carthaginian admiral, hearing the Roman fleet was gone from Sy- 
sacuse, came towards them witha hundred and ten sail: the Romans 
not daring to engage him, got into the harbour of Phintia, whither 
the Carthaginians pursued them, and sunk sixty-seven of their ships, 
and disabled thirteen. Soon after the Roman consul, knowing 
nothing of what had happened, comes from Messana with thirty- 
‘six sail, and cast anchor before Phintia.’” ‘This action is told at 
large in Diodorus: and can we think all this a mere dream of his, 
written when he was fast asleep, as our examiner expresses it’? 
He was born within sixty miles of Phintia, and surely he that travel- 
led* through Europe and Asia, to view the places he wrote of, could 
scarce be so ignorant at home, as to make whole fleets engage and 
be sunk upon dry land. But if the examiner will still remain obsti- 
nate against Diodorus and the rest; [have one witness more in re- 
serve, whom I dare say he will allow to be a good one. It is the ho- 
nourable Charles Boyle, Esq. the learned editor of Phalaris, who in 
his index there has these very words_—‘* Phintia, now called Lycata, 
a maritime town in the east of Sicily, not a mediterranean, as Pto- 
lemy calls itt”? Here is an authority beyond all exception, not 
only that there was a maritime Phintia, but that Phalaris meant it. 
The gentleman perhaps may blush at this passage, and therefore ] 
will not bear hard upon him, but only ask him one short question, 
«¢ Phintia, a maritime town,” says the editor; “* a mediterranean,” 
says the examiner. Now whether is it harder to be proved, that the 
maritime and the mediterranean are the same town, or that the edi- 
tor and the examiner are the same person? 

But let us observe the inference he makes from this error, as he 


°P, 21. Per maritima loca, &c. 
? Cic. iii. in Verrem, Coge ut adaquam tibi frumentam metiantur, vel Phintiam, vel 
Halesam, &e. 4 Diod. 880. a os * Diod, in Pret. 


* Phintia, hodie Lycata, urbs maritima in. orientali Sicilie latere, non mediterranea 
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thought it, of Diodorus: for here we may expect the very quintes- 
sence of logic. ‘* Why may not Diodorus be mistaken as much in 
the date of this town, ‘as he is in the {situation of it?’ Now the 
mistake in the situation, even supposing it a mistake, might perhaps 
be five miles, for that is enough to denominate it an inland town. 
But the mistake about the date must be no less than two hundred and 
seventy years: for any thing less than that will do the epistles no ser- 
vice. So that here lies the true import of our examiner’s query—lIf 
Diodorus might mistake a league or two, why might he not mistake 
two hundred and seventy years? that is, if Milo the Crotonian could 
carry a bull, why might he not carry a brace of elephants? 

But that Diodorus has not mistook himself in his account of the 
date of Phintia, any more than in the situation, we may be as sure as 
any history can make us. [1.] For first, he could not mistake in 
the age of Phintias the tyrant. He has involved him inso many cir- 
cumstances, and linked him with so many contemporaries, that a 
man must hate his own reputation, who will presume to say, that this 
Phintias was older than Phalaris. He had war with Hicetas* tyrant 
of Syracuse; that Hicetas who had another war with Meno the 
poisoner of Agathocles, and was succeeded: by Thynio, or Theeno, an 
ally of king Pyrrhus. He is mentioned with Decius Jubellius” the 
Roman tribune, whose age we know from Polybius, and Livy, and 
Appian. He had concerns with the Mamertines of Messana”, a peo- 
ple never heard of in Sicily before the age of Agathocles. He razed 
to the very ground the city of Gela*, which a whole cloud of histo- 
rians witness to have been standing long after Phalaris’s time. What 
man of common modesty or sense will say all these actions are con- 
founded, and that Phintias lived three centuries before? Can so ex- 
cellent an historian be suspected of such a gross piece of negligence? 
It is as absurd as to affirm, that the right reverend the Bishop of 
Sarum, in his immortal history of the reformation, may have mis- 
taken the affairs of Henry ILI. for those of Henry VIII. 

There is a medal in Goltzius and Paruta, with this inscription 
BASIAEQS PINTIA: on one side it has a dog, and on the other a 
head crowned with laurel. Goltzius thinks it is the head of Gelo: 
and that DINTIA means the city Phintia. And the learned HarduinY 
concurs withhim, that bINTIA relates to the city, and not toa per- 
son. But Iam entirely of Paruta’s opinion, who interprets it of king 
Phintias. Foris not BaosAéws Pivria in the genitive case, exactly like 
those otherinscri ptions__BAZIAEQS AIONYSIOY, BASIAEOS 


tp. 123, " Diod. lib, xxii. * Diod. ibid, et Excerpt. Vales, 265. ¥ Thid. 
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IEPONYMOY, ATAQOKAEOYTS BASIAEQS? And the inscription 
is placed in the same manner in all of them not where the head is, 
but upon the reverse. Besides, the very word BASIAEQS shews, 
it belongs not to Gelo. For in his and his brother Hiero’s, coins, 
that word is not used; Dionysius, as it seems, being the first Sici- 
lian that stiled himself Baoiasds in his money. Without question, 
therefore, this Phintias was a long time after Phalaris’s age, as ap- 
pears not only from the word BaosAzws, but from the head with the 
laurel. For it was not the custom in Phalaris’s time for princes to 
set their images upon the public money. 

2.} Neither could Diodorus mistake in the second part, that this 
Phintias founded the city Phintia, and called it after his own name. 
It is observable, that he says it more than once?_..‘‘ Phiotias,”’ says 
he, “builds a city, naming it Phintia;” and in another place, ‘* Phin- 
tias the founder of Phintia.’ He is very particular in the circum- 
stances of it. “ The Mamertines*,’’ says he, “‘ of Messana, having 
“ sacked the cityof Gela, Phintias king of Agrigentum” pulls down all 
‘<< the houses and the walls of the place, and removes the people that 
‘¢ were left, and builds a city for them (within the territory of Agri- 
‘‘ gentum) with good fortifications, anda fine market-place, aud tem- 
“¢ ples.” Will our exaiminer say, that all these buildings were cas- 
tles in the air? No, but perhaps there might be a city there called 
Phintia before, and Phintias might only repair it. No doubt of 
it, he was at all that trouble and expense purely for the sake of a 
yefreshing quibble*. The town was a namesake of his, and therefore 
he would rebuild it. By the same argument, there was an Alexan- 
‘dria before Alexander, and a Rome before Romulus. But nobody 
heard, you will say, of these names before the times of those founders. 
No matter for that; whoever heard of Phiatia before Phintias’s time ? 
Yet our examiner can give you a view of it in the region of possi- 
bilities. 

Give me leave toadd one short remark about the building of Phin- 
tia. Diodorus has passed his word, that the city of Gela was quite 
razed and dispeopled before Phintia was built, and that the residue 
of the Geloans were transplanted to this new Phintia, and from that 
time were called Phintienses. But the pretended author of the epis- 
tles mentions the Geloans and Phintienses as different people, as if 
Gela and Phintia were both standing at once’. ‘‘ The Leontines,” 
says he, ‘* and Geloans gave me money; the Hyhlenses. and Phin- 
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« tienses promised to lend.” So that here we have a double dis- 
covery, that the epistles are spurious: first, because they talk of the 
Phintians, 2 name not heard of in Phalaris’s time; and then because 
they make them quite different from the Geloans, though they were 
both the same people, the new city arising out of the relics of the old. 

Mr. Boyle ts pleased to end this paragraph with a little innocent 
mirth. “Unless,” says he, “ this Phintia be such another place as 
«© Agtigent, a sea-port town in the middle of Sicily®.” Those words 
of mine that he refers to are The letters are dated in the middle 
of Sicily:’’ where there is not one syllable about Agrigentum, but 
he adds that of his own, to make way for his jest. But pray, Sir, 
where had you the secret, that all Phalaris’s letters were dated at A- 
grigentum? Does not Suidas say, he was master of all Sicily#? Do 
not the letters pretend, that he conquered the Leontines, the Tauro- 
menites, the Zancleans? Did he not vanquish the Sicani®, the in- 
habitants of the midland country? And could he not write a letter in 
any of these expeditions, as well as at home? Or were ink and paper 
such heavy baggage, that they could not be carried after him? By 
the subject of several of the letters one would guess, they were 
dated from the castle where his bull was kept', which was eighteen 
miles from Agrigentum. But for the most part they are such com- 
mon-place stuff, without any note of place or time, that one cannot 
tell where nor when they were written. And the reader may ob- 
serve this, as another mark of their spuriousness. But what then, if 
J had meant Agrigentum, when said__‘* The letters are dated in 
the middle of Sicily?” Is not Agrigentum in the very middle of the 
island, between the east and west points of it, Pachynus and Lily- 
beam? And I conceive, there is a middle of a line, as well as of a 
surface. And how if Agrigentum be a mediterranean town, what will 
then become of your jest? J have two very good authors to bear it 
out: Ptolemy in his tables that reckons it among the weooysios, midland 
cities; and Mr. Boyle in his index to Phalaris; ‘* Agrigent*,” says 
he, “a mediterranean city.” If Mr. Boyle beso quarrelsome that 
he cannot agree with himself, how is it possible for other people to 
agree with him. 

If the reader now pleases to review what the examiner has said upon 
this first argument, he will join with me in this character of it_-That 
all the authorities he has brought, were already in my dissertation ; 
and that all his inferences are false, and may have the honour to be 
his own. 
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II. 
IN the ninety-second epistle, he threatens Stesichorus the poet, for 
raising money and soldiers against him at Aluntium and Alesa, xal 
tis AAodytiov xa els "AAcioav: and that perhaps he might be snapped, 
before he got home again from Alzsa to Himera, e& Adalons sis 
‘Twépav. What a pity it is again, that the sophist had not read Dio- 
dorus? for he would have told him, that this Alesa was not in be- 
ing in Phalaris’s days™. It was first built by Archonides, a Sicilian, 
Olymp. xciv. 2. or, as others say, by the Carthaginians”, about two 
years before. So that here are above a hundred and forty years slip- 
ped, since the latest period of Phalaris. And we must add above a 
dozen more to the reckoning, upon the sophist’s own score: for this 
letter is supposed to bear date, before Stesichorus and Phalaris were 
made friends; which was a dozen years, as he tells his tale®, before 
Stesichorus died; and Phalaris he makes to survive him. Jam aware, 
that the same author says, that there were other cities in Sicily, cal- 
led AlesaP: but it is evident from the situation, that this Alzesa of 
Archonides is meant in the epistles; for this lies on the same coast 
with Himera and Aluntium, (to which two the sophist here joins it), 
and is ata small distance from them. And indeed there was no other 
town of that name in the days of the sophist, the rest being ruined 


and forgoiten long before. 


IF our examiner’s performance in the last section was very poor and 
jejune, we may expect an amends in this. For to encourage him- 
self with a small victory, he begins his attack upon a fault of the press, 
a hundred and twenty for a hundred and forty; though it was no- 
thing to his subject, even allowing it to be my own mistake. And 
being flushed with this little advantage over the printer, he then pro- 
ceeds with his victorious forces against the argument itself. But we 
shall see by the event, that not the author of the epistles only, but one 
of his editors too, may be guilty of sophistry. 

<* The doctor,” says he’, *¢ finds Stesichorus in danger of being 
© snapped in his intended journey from Alwsa to Himera. Now, 
with the examiner’s leave, the doctor was more inclined to think ita 
voyage than a journey; for both Himera, where Stesichorus lived, 
and Alesaand Aluntium, whither he went, are maritime towns. And 
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the very words of Phalaris confirmed the doctor in this opinion; for 
he makes this sarcasm upon Stesichorus :_“ Ihear,”’ says he’, ** you 
‘6 are writing Nésovs, the return of the Greeks from Troy: but you 
‘¢ take no thought for your own return from Alesa to Himera. But 
“© it shall be hard for you to escape my hands; and that shall he as 
‘© bad to yeu, as the Capharean rocks and Charybdis were to them.” 
There is a greater propriety in this comparison, if Stesichorus was to 
come home by sea, than if he was to come by land. And it was at 
sea, as itis pretended, that he was snapped at last, as he was sailing 
giom Pachynas to Peloponnesus’. 

L observed, that because there had been several Alzsas in Sicily, 
this argument, would be.of no force, unless we could know which of 
them was meant in the epistles, And that, I thought, might be de- 
termined from the very circumstances of the action. Stesichorus is 
supposed to sail ‘from Himera to Alzesa and Aluntium. Now the Alesa 
of Archoniides being a ‘sea-port town, and lying exactly im the way be-~ 
tween Himera and Aluntium, there was no question, as I thought, 
but this was the place mentioned in the epistles. Especially since there 
is good reason to suppose, that the other Alzsas (if there were any 
other) were mediterranean towns. For if they had been port-towns, 
and more antient than the age of Phalaris, it is almost impossible 
but that in the Punic, or Athenian, or Roman, or civil wars in Sicily, 
there must have been some naval action there; and then the histori- 
ans could never have been so ignorant of them, as it appears they 
all were. 

But Mr. B. desirest “ to borrow this argument for a moment, and 
< he will prove just the contrary to what I have proved, that this 
‘© Alesa is not upon the same coast with Aluntium.’’ I perceive it 
is dangerous lending this gentleman any thing. He borrowed the 
MS. Phalaris, and now he borrows an argument: but he makes a 
wrong use of both of them, and then calumniates him that lent them. 
First, he quite mistakes the form of the argument; and supposes that 
to be the conclusion, which is the minor proposition. For I do not 
prove by this way of argumerit —That Aleesa is upon the same coast 
with Aluntiam. ‘That I suppose and premise as known, from Ante- 
ninus’s Itinerary, Diodorus, and Strabo, who all describe it in that si- 
tuation, Methinks aman, that hada system of logic made and print- 
ed for his own use, might have been able to reduce an argument into 
the form of a syllogism. My argument lies thus :— 

Alvesa, Himera, and Aluntium, are mentioned together in the epts- 

tle as sea-towns, and near one another. 
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But Alzsa of Archonides is a sea-town in the neighbourhood of 

Himera and Aluntium. 

Therefore Alzsa of Archonides is the Alesa mentioned in the 

epistle. 

But let us see what exploits he will do, if I lend him the argu- 
ment. <‘ Tully says", Halesini, Catinenses, Panormitani, &c. and 
“‘ again, Halesini, Catinenses, Tyndaritani, &c. It is evident, 
‘© therefore’, that Aleesa is upon the same coast with Catana; that is, 
<¢ upon the coast directly opposite to Aluntium.’’ This he nick- 
names “ my way of argument;”’ though it be just as much like it as 
Planudes’s picture of sop is like the original. When either the 
design of the writer, or the circumstances of the thing itself, plainly 
intimate, that the places mentioned together are near one another, 
we may infer that they are so: as first bknow from the design of 
the writers, (because Strabo and Antoninus mention the towns in or- 
der), that Alzesa of Archonides is in the neighbourhood of Himera: 
and again, I know, that Alesa in the epistle is supposed in the 
neighbourhood of Himera, from the circumstances of the action. 
But what is there like these in the passage of Cicero? All Sicily had 
been pillaged by Verres; and there were people from all the towns 
to inform against him at Rome. Now Cicero was not obliged, like 
a geographer, to mention each of them according to their situation 5 
put rather according to the quality and wealth of the people. 

But who is this that makes all this controversy about Alzsa in the 
epistle? ‘Is this the same Mr. Boyle that was the editor of these epis- 
tles? So he gives himself out to be: and yet that editor has described 
this, Alesa in the epistle to be the very. same that I'say it is. For he 
says“ Alesa is a sea-port town on the west side of the island*.”’ 
Now this situation agrees with no other than the Alzsa of Archo- 
nides: and we are sure Cicero meant that very town, from those 
words of Diodorus’__“* That the Romans gave to Alesa of Archo- 
nides an immunity from paying taxes,’ compared with these of Ci- 
cero__ Centuripa* and Alesa, free cities, and exempt from paying 
taxes.” What shall we say to such an examiner? He could speak 
the truth freely, as long as truth was not against him. But when he 

sees these things turned upon him, to expose his admired author, 
and pull down the honour of his edition, then he reverses his 
own judgments, and what was white before, must now be black. But 


UP, £94. Y Cic. 11. in Verrem. 
W Index Phal. Alzsa, Cic. in Ver. 3. Maritima est in occidentaliori insule latere. 
And again—Aluntium, non procul ab Alesa, * Cic, in Verrem. 3, 
Y Ara thy bd ‘Pupatwy dobeioay artaAciay. Diod. p. 246. 
2 Immunes civitates ac liber Centuripina, Halesina, &c. III. in Verrem, 
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perhaps some white may turn red, when the examiner pleases to re- 


flect upon these self-contradictions. 

Fo shew his talent once more at misrepresenting, he repeats ano~ 
ther argument of mine thus*__‘ Alesa of Archonides must be meant 
in the epistles, because there was no other town of that name in the 
days of the sophist.”” Now in those words of mine that he refers to, 
there is nothing like * because ;’’ neither are they brought there as an 
argument to prove, what he says they are. After I had fully proved, 
that the writer of the epistles meant Archonides’s Alzsa, £ concluded 
with this — And indeed there was no other town of that name in the 
days of the sophist. Which I did not design for a separate argument, 
for that would plainly suppose the thing in question, that the epistles 
were written by asophist. But I added them only as an account “a 
priori,”? how it came about that the sophist should mention that Ala- 
sa.” And the account J take to be good and rational, that no other 
Aleesa was heard of in the days of the sophist. 

The very design, then, of this period is misrepresented by the exa- 
miner; but he is mistaken too incidentally, as he dresses up his infer- 
ence. ‘* We find,” says he®, ‘ in these epistles, the names of As- 
typalea, Himera, Zancle, towns out of date long before the days of 
the sophist.’”> If Mr. B. means Astypalea‘, a city of Crete, where he 
faneies Phalaris was born, 1 can readily agree with him, that that town 
was quite out of date, both before and after the days of the sophitst, 
till Phalaris’s editors first found it out. But Mr B. forgets® that he 
is disputing with a strange sort of people, who will noi allow that 
Astvpalza in the epistles is a town of Crete, but a city and isiaud in 
the Egean sea; which city, they believe, was not out of date in, the 

days of the sophist: for it was standing in Tiberius’s® and Titus’s 
time’; and for ought Mr B. or I know, many centuries after. But 
grant it only as low as Titus: 1 believe the author of Phalaris’s epis- 
‘les might live before that time; for I find the forged letters of Euri- 
pides were extant in Tiberius’s days. And I can allow the same an- 
tiquity to the counterfeit Phalaris. It is a query therefore, whether 
i do not think him older than the examiner himself does? | 

{ would sum up the particulars of this second head, if the exa¢ 
miner’s performance could bear recapitulating. But it is too thin 
and tender to endure handling again. 1 refer it all to the readers, and 
let it stand or fall by the judgment of that jury. 
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THE seventieth epistle gives an account of several rich presents te 
Polyclitus the Messenian physician, for doing a great cure upon Pha- 
laris. Among the rest, he names rorngiwy OnpixAsiay Cebyy Bena — 
“* ten couple of Thericlean cups.” But there is another thing, be- 
sides a pretty invention, very useful to a liar; and that is, a good me- 
mory. For we will suppose our author to have once known some- 
thing of these cups, the time and the reason they were first called 
so; but he had unhappily forget it, when he wrote this epistle. 
They were large drinking cups, of a peculiar shape, so called from 
the first contriver of them, one Thericles,a Corinthian potter. Pliny*, 
by mistaking his author Theophrastus, makes him a turner. The 
words of Theophrastus are these —Topvedecdas & 2 adrijs (repputvbou) 
4UAMKAS Onpixasious, ase pnd av eva Crayvavas mpg Tas xeposeast—__* That 
the turners make Thericlean cups of the turpentine tree, which can- 
not be distinguished from those made by the potters.” Here can 
nothing be gathered hence to make Thericles himself a turner; for 
after he had first invented them, they were. called Thericlean, from 
- their shape, whatsoever artificer made them, and whether of earth or 
of wood, ot ef metal. But, as I said, by the general consent of 
writers, we must call him a potter. Hesychius—Onpixagios, xdaixos 
sidos amd Onpixrzous xepapews. Luciant—Kal yyyevi woaad, cia Oy- 
pinans Ora. Etymologicon M.— Onpixacioy xdaima, jv Aéyouos, rpa- 
Tos xepamevs Onoixarys eroincev, ws Snow EvBouros, 6 tis wéons Kapwolag 
xoinrns. The words of Eubulus, whom he cites, are extant in Athe- 


ne che ’ ‘ 2 3 U 
US Kabapwrepoy yap TOy KEPApLOY eipyaCouny, 


*H OnpinAns Tas nUAIMaS, GVIK TY vEOS. 
And again 
QD yaa nepapir’, noe Onpinans Wore 
“Erev&e, xolans Anyovos evpuvas Babos. 
Now the next thing to be inquired, is the age of this Thericles; 
and we learn that from Athenzeus; one wituess, indeed, but as good 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 40. Celebratur et Thericles nomine, calices ex terebintho solitus 
facere torno, 
t Hi, Plant. 1. v. cap. 4. t In Lexiphane, p. 960. * Lib. xi. p. 474. 
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as a multitude in a matter of this nature. “ This cup (says he*) was 
invented by Thericles, the Corinthian potter, who was contemporary 


with Aristophanes the comedian.” And in all probability he had this 


indication from some fable of that poet’s now lost, where that Corin- 


thian was mentioned as one then alive. But all the plays that we 


have left of his are known to have been writteri and acted between 


the eighty-eighth and ninety-seventh Olympiads, which is an interval 
ake, now, the very first year of that number; 


of thirty-six years. T 
and Thericles, with the cups that had their appellation from him; 
come above 120 years after Phalaris’s death. 

But Lmust remove one objection that may be made agains 


of this argument: for some antient grammarians give a quite differ- 
Some derive 


t the force 


ent account why such cups were called Thericlean. 
the word OnpixAsios, amd Toy Qnpiwv, *€ from the skins of beasts that 
> ond Pamphilus the Alexandrian would 


were figured upon them”: 
“© because beasts were 


have them called so, amd rod Gijpas xAovelv, 
scared and frightened when, in sacrifices, wine was poured upon 
them out of those cups.” So I interpret the words of Pamphilus: 
ard rob tov Aidvucoy rods Oijpas xAoveiy, omevdovree Tals nOAIES THUTONS xoT” 
zirév. For what is more ordinary in old authors; than the memory 
of that custom of pouring wine on the heads of victims? 

Ipsa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 

Candentis vacee media inter cornua fudit. 

Nor are wild beasts only called 6¥pes, but tame too, such as bulls 
and cows, as the epigrammatist calls the Minotaure, avipwmoy puige- 
dipa. I cannot, therefore, comprehend why the most learned Is, Ca+ 
saubon would read cmeddoyra in this passage, and not onéevdovra, For 
I own Isee little or no sense in it, according to his lection. And as 
for the authority of the antient epitomizer of Athenzus, who, he says, 


reads it exed3ovra, one may be certain it was a literal fault in that 


copy of him that Casaubon used. For Eustathius, who appears never 
to have seen the true Atheneus, but only that epitome, reads it in his 
book* exévdovra, and took it in the same sense that I now interpret it: 


H didrs byjpas xAovel, omévsoucl yap xar adray xoaks rosettes. 


a Karacnevaoos Adyeras Thy murine Tadrny Onpixdns 5 KiopivOios xe gonatis ytryoved 
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And now for these two derivations of the word OnpixAsios: was 
ever any thing so forced, so frigid, so unworthy of refutation? Does 
not common analogy plainly shew, that as from “Hpaxajs comes ‘Hpa- 
xAgiog; from SogoxAyjs, SoPsxAgios, and many such like; so Onpixazios 
must be from @ygixajs? besides so many express authorities for it, 
which I have cited before. To which I may add that of Julius Pol- 
Jux4_Onpixagiov xal Kaviapoy amd trav moinoayvtov: aod Piutarch in P. 
ZEmilius*— Ofte ras Avriyovidas, xad Sereuxidas, xab OnpixndAsious emiderx- 
vowevos: atid Clemens Alexand.. Epérov rolvuv Onpixdsiol tivec xdAs= 
xes, xat Aytivovices, xal Raviapor. For one may justly infer, that both 
Plutarch and Clemens believed OngixAsio: to he from Onpin rts 5 he- 
cause they join them with those other cups, all which had their names 


from men that either invented or used them. Aud so savs a mauu- 


> 


script note upon that passage of Clemens — Onplxdzios an0 OnpixAcous 
00 égevpdvros. So that upon the whole, let Pamphilas and those other 
grammarians help him as they can, our sophist stands fully convicted, 


upon this indictment, of forgery and imposture. 


THE examiner has been frugal and sparing of his learning upon the 
former topics, that he might lay it out more profusely upon this third, 
at the same time that his friend Phalaris was exercising his liberality 
upon his physician Polyclitus. 

And first he endeavours to cut the knot, that he may save the hard 
labour of loosing it. The text of Phalaris, as it stands now, is__ Ka} 
sornploy Onpinagiov Csbyy déxa ‘ What, (says he)', if it was heretofore, 
Tlornpioy & ‘Hpaxaeiwv—Heraclean or Herculean cups, instead of 
Thericlean? It is a very inconsiderable alteration, and yet it sulves 
all. I agree with Mr. B. that this alteration of his is every way 
very inconsiderable. I will not contend with him about the un- 
reasonable licence he takes in changing a plain reading, against the 
auihority of three MSS. and the whole set of editions, purely to serve 
aturn. Another man, perhaps, would have disputed it, bat Tam 
willing to encourage criticism in every well-wisher. The ouly ex- 
ception that J will now make against his eniendation is this__That 
there never was any sort or fashion of cups that were called Her- 
culean. 

It is true, Athenzeus io his catalogue of cups, reckons the Hercu- 
lean, ‘Hpa&xaciov; but he meant not, that it was a species of cups of 
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such 2 shape, so denominated from Hercules; but it was one single 
cup that Hercules made use of,on a particular occasion. He tells us 
from Pisander, Panyasis, and Pherecydes, that when Hercules de- 
signed to go te Erythea, an isle in the Western Ocean, he forced the 
sun to lend him his cup, that he uses to sail in from west to east 
every night; and in that cup he passed over to Erythea. And he 
proves further out of Stesichorus, Antimachas, and Aéschylus, that 
there was such a fabulous tradition about the sun’s sailing over the 
ocean every night in a cup". Apollodorus tells the same story’, that 
the sun lent Hercules his golden cup to sail in. ‘* Antiqua historia 
est, (says Macrobius), Herculem poculo, tanquam navigio, vectum 
immensa maria transisse.’ The vulgar editions read it ‘* ventis,” 
instead of “ vectum*.”__ It is an old story, that Hercules passed 
over the sea in a cup, as if ithad been a ship.’ And he names his 
authors, the same that Atheneus quotes, Panyasis and Pherecydes. 
But Athenzus adds, that, according to Mimnermus, it is a golden 
bed!, and not a cup, that the sun uses to sail in; nay, that if we be- 
lieve the author of Titanomachia, and one Theoclytus, it is a caul- 
dron™. And thence it is, that Alexander Ephesius says*, Hercules 
sailed to Erythea in a brazen cauldron. 


* be \ Ta) - 
Kaarnely dé Acari wtyav dievnaro wovtoy. 


And so say Servius® and Albricus’: but Ephorion? denies this, and 
calls it a brazen ship. 


ae r] lg ‘s 9 ‘ 
Xadrusin axccrw Bovwrndeos s¥ Eouleins, 


If dxeros in this place do not signify a cup in the fashion of a 
ship. Now, upon the whole, | conceive it is most evident, that the 
Herculean was one single particular cup, used onee only by Her- 
cules upon extraordinary service; not imitated and multiplied into 
a sort or fashion, so as twenty pair of such cups might be presented 
by Phalaris. It was so far from bejng a vulgar cup for domestic 
uses, that, as we have seen above, it is not known among writers 
what shape or fashjon it was of, nor indeed whether it was a cup or 
no. This explication of Athen#us will perhaps seem new to our 
examiner; but he will be satisfied it is the true one, if he pleases to 
take that author, whom he has abused and reviled so much, once 
more into his hand. Or if authority gues further with him than bare 
reason, I have Eustathius to vouch for it; who, after he has set 
down this very passage of Athenzus, J mean out of his epitome, con- 


8 Athen. p. 469. b digdn, diwas. } Apol. lib. ii. p. 115. 
¥ Macrob. Saturn. v.21. Eh xguos. "Ad@ns. —-® Eustath, ad Dionys, 
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clu:ies thus——‘* So that the Herculean cup is that which is called 
also the sun’s eup*.”’ 

In the same manner Athensens puts Nesoglc, *¢ the Nestorean,”” im 
his catalogue of cups; not that there were a sort of cups of that 
mame and fashion, but it was a particular cup of Nestor’s, de- 
scribed by Homers 

Vide Si Storxs wreimxAAls, 3 oixobsy hy & yepasds 

Xevosiots nAoios weragy.tvor, &c. 
There were mauy disputes among the old grammarians about the 
shape of this cup, which they gathered from Homes’s account of it; 
and many treatises were written upon the subject: which is a sure 
indication that it was not in common use. Dionysius Tiras’, a 
grammarian of great note, to shew his scholars the figure of it by a 
More sensible way than a verbal description, got a workman to make 
One in silver according to his directions, the meta} being provided at 
the charge of his scholars. This, l presume, will convince the exa- 
miner, that no such cups, called Nestorean, were then in fashion. 
And in truth the ‘Hpaxasev and the Nesogls were words never heard of, 
bur out of the mouths of grammariaus. Athenzus, therefore, has net 
brought one single author that used either of those names; nor has 
Pollux made any mention of them in his chapter of cups. 

But, Mr. B. will say", ‘* are not Heraclean cups mentioned in Ci- 
cerv, among the wealth of Verres, which he had amassed together 
out of Sicily, the very place where the scene of these letters lay?” 
His words are*__** Pocula duo queedam, que Heraclea nominantur.” 
This passage our examiner met with in Salmasius’s notes upon Soli- 
nus; and, perceiving that that great man did not approve this vulgar 
lection, he thus animadverts upon him-—** Salimasius, (says he”), will 
not allow the present reading of Heraclea; but, ke a true critic, 
without any authority, substitutes Thericlea in the room of it.” He 
shews what class of critics himself is in, by this little insult upon a 
true one. But by what authority does our examiner affirm, that Sal- 
masius did it ** without any authority?” If he had bat cast his eyes 
upon the must common editions of Cicero, he would have seen there, 
that two MS. copies have it ‘¢ Theridia,”’ and another “ et heridia;”’ 
which a man of the smallest acquaintance with books will easily know 
to be for Thericlia, d being put for cl in infinite places, And be- 
fore Salmasius was born, this same correction was started by Gal, 
Canterus*, who says, some persons affirmed that the MSS. have it 


* Eust. ad. Odys. p. 359, Aid xal “Heaxasioy dirs Atyecdas, To nei Hrsov. 
® ThA. v. 631, * Athen, 469, “ P. 146, Ed. If, 
’ Cic. iv, in Verrem. wer 440s 
* Canterus Dov, lect. v, 28, Nam in scriptis quidem libris Thericlea se reperisse 
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expressly Thericlea. Here, ] suppose, is sufficient authority for sub- 
stituting this reading. But the best authority is what I have newly 
laid before him, that there were no such cups called Heraclean, And 
if Cicero had meant such, he would have called them not Heraclean, 
but Herculean. 

Bat Athenzus talks of a cxdgos‘HpaxAewrinds*, which the examiner 
would interpretY, an Heraclean, or Herculean bowl. This objection, 
therefore, must be removed; and it will be done very easily. ** Some,. 
(says Athenseus?), call this bowl Heracleotic, from Hercules, who 
fist used this sort in his expeditions.” His way is, to set down the 
several opinions, though they be false and absurd, as the ridiculous 
derivation of Thericlean cups from 4ypiwy, or bijpas xAovelv; which we 
have spoken of above. And thus he has imparted to us that ety mo- 
logy of Heracleotic, though it be against all rules of analogy. But 
he has sufficiently intimated his own opinion, that they are called so 
from Heraclea, the town of their manufacture; and, for the same 
reason, they are called also Boeotic, because this Heraclea was in or 
near Beeotia. It is true, these cups had the Herculean knot* wrought 
upon the ears of them; yet that did not give them their name: but 
it was put there, because Heraclea, the town where the cups were 
made, had its original and name from Hercules. For this was He- 
raclea Trachin®, situate near the foot of Gita, where Hercules was 
burnt. These bowls, therefore, were called Heracleotic, from the 
place of their manufacture; as others, upon the same account, were 
called Rhodian, Syracusan, Chalcidic, Auxsoupyess. So there were 
Heracleotic nuts, Heracleotic crabfish, so called from another Hera- 
clea, a city of Pontus. 

Our examiner being thus baffled in his alteration of Phalaris’s text, 
he now resolves to turn about, and try to maintain it as it now stands. 
Athenaus affirms, that Thericles lived in Aristophanes’s time: ‘* and 
he, (said I), in a case of history and philology, is a witness as good 
as a multitude.’ The examiner endeavours* to ridicule the very 
expression, as far as his puerile jests can help him out. But me- 
thinks he might have remembered his Homer*:— 


"Inreos yae avne ToAAwy avratios dAAwY. 
Or that epigram upon Heraclitus®: — 
Els zo) ayOownmmos TEIT[AVEIOL wove 
“¢ One man-to: me is as geod as 30,000.” Or the saying of Anti-’ 
machus*_‘* Plato mihi unus est instar multorum millium.” But, 
* Athen. apud Casaub. 782. YP, 146. POO: 


: “HeaxaAsios Seopss. > See Athen. p. 500, and 461. © P. 142. 
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for fear he should fall foul upon these authors, as he has upon Mani- 
lius and Laertius, and others’, because he thought I had an esteem 
for them ®, I will give him his own favourite author Phalaris, who thus 
compliments one Epicharmus'_* One such a man as you is as much 
to me as all Sicily is.” 

The two bext pages are spent in a tedious insipid declamation 
(they are his own words to a better writer, Dion Chrysostom) about 
Athengas’s not citing his authors to shew the age of Thericles. The 
short of bis speech is this__That he will not take Atheneus’s word 
for a single tarthing, unless he get somebody to be bound for iim. 
Bat there is one stroke in it of a more subtle turn than the rest, that 
shews the wouderful sagacity of our examiner. Athenwus had made 
this Thericles contemporary with Aristophanes the poet. This (says 
the examiner) he had no downright witness of: but only he had ne- 
ver read, or did not then call to mind, any older author that spoke of 
him. ‘* For observable it is, (yes, I pray vou, Sirs, observe it), that 
among the several quotations in which he abounds on this head, 
there is none that runs higher than the age of that poet®.” Now 
certainly there was never such a sharp-sighted observator, since the 
fanious Lynceus saw through a mill-stone. Athenzeus, when he en- 
ters upon this head, expressly declares, that this Thericles lived in 
Aristophanes’s time: and yet “ observable it is,”’ that he quotes no- 
body that mentions him before Aristophanes’s time. Now, in my 
opinion, it had been much more “ observable,’’ if he had produced 
any testimony before the time of Aristophanes. For that would have 
been as flat a contradiction to what he had newly delivered, as our 
examiner's contradictions are to what the editor of Phalaris says. 

But, since Athenzus has so little credit with Mr B. that he will 
not helieve a word he says without a voucher, I will endeavour to 
produce a wituess for him, Eubulus the comic poet. 

AtiveLac 3 ofd8y oxetos oder wore* 

Kabapwrepoy yap Tov xipxjroy eipyaCouny, 

"H Onpindns ras xdaimas, avin ny vios!. 
“I made, (says he), the earthen ware purer than Thericles did his cups 
when he was young.’”’ Those who know style and language, will a- 
gree with me, that the last words, jylx’ #v véos, must be referred to 
Thericles, and not be rendered in the first person, as the Latin trans- 
lator has mistaken them. And I take them to be an intimation, that 
Thericles was alive when this play was acted; and that he was old 
then, and past his work. This, I dare say, is the best and neatest 
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explication that can be put upon the words, and therefore I believe #€ 
the truest. For if Thericles had been long dead before the age of 
Eubulus, (so long as to be older than Phalaris), the, poet would not 
have added those words, ‘¢ when he was young.’ For how could be 
know then, that Thericles lived so long that he left off his trade, or 
at least did not work at it with his own hands, as the words imply ? 
Thericles, therefore, by this account, was an old man in the time of 
Eubulus, and flourished, xara rey Apisogayy, in Aristophanes’s. days. 
And this is remarkably confirmed by the testimony of chronology. 
For Eubulus lived™ Olymp. ci. in the middle interval, between the 
old and the new comedy; and Plutus, the last of Aristophanes’s 
plays, was acted? Olymp. xevii. 4. which is about ten years before. 
So that the same man might be in his prime in Aristophanes’s time, 
and decrepid in Eubulus’s. , 

The examiner has been so perpetually mistaken since his very first 
setting out, that I could wish, for a little variety, he would be once in. 
the right. Bat I find he will not oblige me yet; for he falls into a 
new error in the very next paragraph. Athenzus’s words are®*__ 
One Thericles, who lived about the time of Aristophanes, is said 
(or is reported) to have made this sort of cup.” It is the examiner's 
own translation; and he makes this observation upon the place? 
‘¢ That the author says A¢yeras, is said, is reported; which is an ex- 
pression of distrust, and that he was not satisfied of the truth of the 
report.’ Now to what purpose our examiner remarked this, it is 
hard to understand. For that Thericles lived in Aristophanes’s time, 
Athenzus speaks positively; witness Mr. B.’s own version of his 
words. ‘ And this is all we depended on Athenzeus’s credit fox; for 
as to the other point, that Thericles invented the cups, we have ten 
witnesses at least, besides Athenzeus.”” What service, then, can he do 
his cause from this Aéyeras, though it really signified such a distrust ? 

But this fancied ‘ distrust’’ is another error, of near affinity to the 
former. For aéyeras is so far from being a token of want of evi- 
dence, that it is principally used upon the contrary account, when 
the generality of writers are agreed. When a single witness says a 
thing, he is commonly mentioned by name; but when the evidence 
is numerous, and cannot all be brought in, then they say, Aeyeras or 
¢asi Even this passage under debate might have given the hint to 
the examiner: for after our author had said A¢yerat, he brings three 
witnesses to that very point. But i will give him an instance of 
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another writer.  Adyeras, it is said, (says Laertius‘), that as Py- 
thagoras chanced to shew his thigh naked, it appeared to be gold.” 
The reason why he says Aéyeras here, when in other places he names 
his author, is not the want of witnesses, but the abundance of them; 
so that it was needless to name particulars, And that this is true, it 
manifestly appears from the many writers yet extant that affirm the 
same story: Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucian, “lian, Porphyry, Jam- 
blickus, Ammianus, &c. Again says Laertius*_  Aéyeras, Pytha- 
goras is said to have advised his scholars to Say this verse every day, 
when they came home 3 


Ty mesgiBny, rid’ Loeka, ri pros Séov odx ereriobn, 


Now the authors that say the same thing, the writer of the Golden 
Verses, Cicero, Porphyry, St. Hierom, are a full proof that this 
Aeyetas does not here import a defect of proof, but rather a super- 
fluity of it. 

TI had said__ Common analogy plainly shews, that as from "Heaxrjys 
comes “Hpaxasios; from Sogoxaje, Sopdxasios; and many such like: se 
OnpixAcios must be from Onpixays. The examiner acknowledges the 
derivation is true; but the argument, he says*, is stark naught. 
“ For let us try it, (says he), in another instance. As from Amenrang 
comes AréAAsios, so from Oxaje the philosopher must come Oaasios 
** virens.”” Now, with the leave of our pert examiner, this instance 
of his is no instance at all. - For the analogy that I spoke of does 
not extend to all words that have termination jn 7s; but only to the 
compound words ending in xajs, from xaéog gloria: as besides the 
words I named before, Babuxars, Babdxarsios; Fevoxane, Aievoxasios 5 
Aioxays, AsdxAeios; and so Piroxars, Aaprpoxars, Meyaxrys, Ozuiso- 
xAns, &c. all form their adjectives in xAsios. Now let him give one 


single instance, if he can, of a word ending in xAewws that does not 


follow this analogy; and then his boyish witticisms and dogerel 
rhimes, which he has spurted here, will come jn more seasonably, 


But at present he only exposes himself, by breaking his unman 
jests upon his own mistakes, 

But let Athenzus be as positive as he will, th 
Aristophanes were contemporaries, 
his own wordst__- Kai pamwore "A reese ev Hoidyy Onpixrshy moset roy ‘Hog 
xAéta mivovra: which he translates__ And does not Alexis introduce 
Hercules drinking out of a Thericlean cup?”’ Now our examiner has 
committed a double error about this one sentence, First, he has 


nerly 


at Thericles and 
Mr. B. will confute him out of 
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not construed the words right; for ynmore is not in this place a par- 
ticle of interrogation, which is the most positive way of affirming; 
but, on the very contrary, it is a word of doubting: ‘* fortasse,”— 
perhaps; or, it may be, that Alexis introduces.” This the examiner 
might have learnt in those very dictionaries that he talks so much 
of; or in Budzus’s Commentaries", where several passages of Athe- 
nezus himself are cited to prove it. And indeed Athenzus could not 
be positive that Alexis meant the Thericlean cup; for the poet's 


words are only these, as they now stand: — 


< ° > 
wc cece Tevojevos 0 evyous ,0Ats 


a ’ a s) oo . Ww 
Hirnor xvany, nai AaBay Efns monvas EAxtlesse 


But the true reading of them is rather thus: 


cece Levopavos 0 Eyyous yaorss 


Ud ’ 
"Hirnae HUAIKE. 


<¢ But at last, coming to himself, he called for a cup of wine.” The 
very words yevdnevos and udais confirm the conjecture about evvOUs § 
for so Plutarch__Tore 82 Evvous evOmevas 5 and an author in Suidas*— 
"Lcepov evvous eyevero. And the last syllable in xdAsma was lost, because 
nut followed it. And so much by way of emendation. But, as | 
said, Athenzeus could not be positive; for the whole stress lay upon 
the word xvama. © Alexis, (says he), introduces Hercules drinking 
sn achalice;” and perhaps he meant the Thericlean. ‘‘ For, that 
the Thericlean was a chalice, Theophrastus is a plain witness’.”’ 
These are the very next words; and this is the true sense of that | 
passage. | 
‘© But, (says Mr. B.>), if Athenzeus could suppose that Hercules 
and a Thericlean cup were brought upon the stage together, he must 
suppose, too, that the Thericlean cup was as antient as Hercules; or 
else it would have been absurd and ridiculous.” Here is the second 
mistake of our examiner; for Athenzus knew very well, that the 
writers of the Greek comedies did not tie themselves so strictly to 
the rules of chronology. He might have a thousand instances of it, 
which we cannot now come at. But there are enough yet extant, to 
make the examiner repent his rashness in taxing so great an author. 
Anaxandrides, in a play called Hercules, (because Hercules was the 
chief person brought in upon the stage*), mentions Argas the musi- 
cian, who was alive when the play was acted. The same poet In a- 
nother play called Protesilaus, from the hero of that name that was. 
slain by Hector”, speaks of the same Argas, and Antigenidas, and 
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6 se odie — 


Cephisodotus, three musicians, and Iphicrates the Athenian general, 
and Cotys, king of Thrace; all of them then living in the poet’s own 
time. Diphilus the comedian’, in his Sappho, introduced Archi- 
lochus and Hipponax as gallants to that lady; though one of them 
was dead before she was born, and she dead before the other was born. 
Nay, Alexis himself, in his Linus*, brings Linus upon the stage, in- 
structing his pupil Hercules, and offering him books to choose of:—. 

“Opbeds tres, “Hotodos, rpaywoia, 

Xoipiros, “Ounpos, Emigxpuos, ovyypaypure 

| Mayrodamd .ees 


a 


Orpheus, Hesiod, tragedies, Cheerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, and all 
sorts of authors; but Hercules makes choice of one Simon’s Art of 
Cookery. Can we desire an instance more apposite, and more full 
against our examiner? Here is the same poet Alexis brings the same 
person Hercules with Epicharmus in his hand: and why might he 
not as well introduce him with a Thericlean cup in his hand? 

But besides all this, had we no such examples of this liberty of the 
Greek comediaus, we could still defend Athenzus against the insults 
of our examiner. For he forgets that Hercules was a god, and con- 
sequently, in the poet’s creed, he ate and drank even in Thericles’s 
time. And had not Hercules several temples? And were not cups 
frequently among the donaries presented to the gods? Nay, the The- 
riclean are expressly mentioned as donaries® in the Acropolis at 
Athens. Hercules, therefore, might have several Thericleans among 
his own plate. For what present could be more proper to such a 
fuddler as he was, than a Thericlean, one of the biggest fashions of 
cups, some of them holding above seven cotyle*, that is, five of our 
pints? 

Nay, allow that Hercules was a hero only, and no god; even the 
heroes, too, might be introduced drinking in Thericles’s ware. For 
they also had their temples and donaries, and they passed their time 
merrily, eating and drinking®; and the mischief they were supposed 
to do (for they were thought to be very quarrelsome and dangerous) 
was attributed to their being so often in drink, But Hercules® was 
particularly, and of them all the most addicted to the juice of the 
grape. So that he was commonly painted with his cup, and some- 
times reeling and tumbling. 

But our examiner makes yet another assault against Atheneeus. 
That author had said Thericles was a Corinthian potter; but Mr. B. 
will prove! from his own words (which Athenzus’s dullness did 
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not suffer bim to understand) that he was an Athenian potter, if that 
invention was truly his. Lynceus Samius says‘_‘Podious dvridypsoup~ 
yyoarias tas Houmorivas rpg tds ’AGhvyos OnpixAcious___* That the Rho- 
dians wrought a sort of cup, called Hedypotides, in imitation of the 
Thericlean, made at Athens.”’ So Mr. B. translates it, but errone- 
ously, as his manner is. For dvridyusovpyjoucbas is not, to work * in 
imitation,’ but “ in opposition.’’? Now what will he infer from 
hence? That the Thericlean cups were invented at Athens? But the 
words do not imply it, but only that they were in great use and fa- 
shion at Athens, when Lynceus wrote this discourse; that is, a hun- 
dred years after Thericles’s death. Now the cups might be invented 
at Corinth; but because they took mightily at Athens, they might 
afterwards be the best wrought there, and so be accounted an Athe- 
nian manufacture. But let us grant, they were invented at Athens; 
must Thericles therefore be an Atheniap? A very precarious conse- 
quence. For he might be a Corinthian born, and yet be settled at 
Athens. For near half of the inhabitants there were strangers from 
other places*; and the strangers were commonly such as wrought in 
the manufactures. So Plutarch, in his life of Solon: TVevéoas moal- 
Tabs Ov Chdwor TARY TOIS Pevryoucsy aeipuyla thy Eautay H mavestois Abyvate 
peeroixiomevors ext réxvy. In Demetrius Phalereus’s time', when the 
citizens were 21,000, the peroimos, “ strangers,’ were 10,000. And 
where now is the ** inconsistency and confusion” that our modest 
examiner charges upon Athenzus™? Has he not reason to make the 
itch of opposing great names upon very slight or no grounds a 
chief and distinguishing mark of pedantry”? 

The examiner will still hang upon the cause; and if we will but 
allow him, that Thericles was an Athenian, he has found a very sur- 
prising salvo° to bring off the epistles. ‘* For then, perhaps, this 
‘* Thericles was no potter, but the Athenian archon of that name, 
Olymp. Ixi. 4. and the cups might take their name from him, be- 
cause he first used them, as the Avrvyovidas and SeAcuxidar men- 
tioned in Plutarch were so called from Antigonus and Seleucus, 
who delighted in those fashions. And then, if Phalaris lived till 
Olymp. Ixxii. 3. (as Mr. Dodwell’s opinion is), the epistles may 
be an original still; for by this account the name might be given 
to the Thericlean cups above forty years before Phalaris’s death.” 
What a parcel of suppositions are here, one in the neck of ano- 
ther? If ** Thericles was an Athenian,” which a good author assures 
us he was not, “ then he might not be a workman, but a magis- 
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trate;”’ though no fewer than ten witnesses say expressly, he was a 
workman; Pliny, Hesychius, Lucian, Etymologicon M. Scholion 
upon Clemens Alex. Pollux, Athenzus, Cleanthes, Theopompus, 
Eubulas, not one single evidence appearing against them. But sup- 


> 


pose him to be a magistrate; then suppose, too, that Mr. D.’s notion 
is tree: but ] have already considered that learned man’s opinion; 
and Eusebius’s computation is still as firm as ever. What a sorry 
crippled argument is here, even lame upon all four? But there is a 
worse distemper in it still, either to be laughed at, or pitied; I mean 
that wretched and scandalous barbarism of Avtiyovides and Zercuxidas. 
The words of Plutarch, which I had cited in my dissertation, are—"Os 
te tas Avtiyovidas xa Sercuxldag xual Onpixrcious exidernvdpevos: which 
the examiner having occasion to put into the nominative case, calls 
then Ayriyovidas and SeAcuxides, (in both his editions), as if the nomi- 
natives. singular were Aytiyovidys and Sedcuxitys. The man that has 
a couroversy with Mr. B. must do the office of a schoolmaster, and 
teach him his declensions; for the cups are not to be called Avtiyo- 
vides and Sedcuxidas, but Avriyovides and Dedguxidec, from Aytiyov's and 
Sercuxis. So Clemens Alex.?__Onpixazsos mUASKES Mad Aytiyovides : 
Athenzeus 4_ Sercuxts, ‘Podids, Avrivyovts: Pollux’ Sereuxida xed “Po- 
bia8a. See Hesychius in Bzdevxis. Is not this now a formidable 
writer, and born to be the terror and scourge of the Scaligers and 
Salmasiuses? It is to be hoped that henceforward he will not’ make 
so many awkward jests upon lexicons and dictionaries, any one of 
which upon this oceasion might have done him good service. 

The last effort upon this topic that Mr. B. makes for his Sicilian 
prince, is a memorandum he gives his reader, that this and all the 
other chronological arguments touch only those particular epistles 
fiom whence they are taken. So that, should those epistles be found 
spurious, yet the rest of the set-may, ‘‘ to his comfort,” be genuine. 
What a passionate concern is here! who can find in his heart now 
to deprive the gentleman of his comfort? I, for my part, whom he 
cails a man of * singular humanity,”’ will reserve this point to some 
other section towards the end of this book, and let him enjoy his dear 
comfort as long as [ can. 

And now having exhibited these specimens of his learning, he 
takes the opportunity to shew his readers a little of his temper. He 
assures them’, that L weut no farther for Ati this learning about 
Thericlean cups, than my dictionaries, and what one of those referred 
me to, Casaulson’s notes on Atheneus. This he assured in his first 
edition; but in the second he discovers, that I take some part of it 
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from Salmasius: so that there he assures, that | went to my dic- 
tionaries, and Casaubon, for ALMosT avL this learning’. The 
readers without question will allow, that the examiner’s assurance 
is good, that shall dare to assure two contrary things, and incon- 
sistent with one another. A man that accuses at this rate, answers 
himself. But however, because jt is such a matter of fact, as 
I can give a direct reply to, I will shew him that piece of respeet, 
to return him an answer. He says, I have taken some of it out 
of Salmasius; I answer direcly, I have not; for J knew not then, 
that Salmasius had said one word about it. Casaubon’s notes, I 
own, I had seen; and'I desire the reader to see them too, that he 
may see the spirit of the examiner. One main branch of what I 
said upon this head, isa refutation of Casaubon. And did I gather 
out of Casaubon’s notes a refutation of himself? I wish I could 
truly own it; for the reputation of it would be the greater. And 
lastly, if this learning lay so very obvious, that, as Mr. B. says 
<6 I went no further than dictionaries for it;’’ the greater is the shame 
for him, that when Phalaris was published, he was ignerant of such 
a common thing: for he neither translates the word OnpixAga right, 
nor appears to have had any knowledge of the origin of the name. 

But now the storm begins to rise higher, and I fall, he says*, upon 
Casaubon, against common gratitude, common sense, truth, decency, 
and reason, The occasion of all this outcry is this; Casaubon had 
endeavoured to correct the text of Athenzus, and alter onéydovre into 
crevdovre. But in my dissertation, | plainly shewed, how that great 
man was mistaken; neither has the examiner offered, one word to 
justify his correction, What is it then, that he is so incensed at? 
Casaubon had observed, that the MS. epitomizer of Athenzus read it 
oeddovre. * But one may be certain, (said I), it was a fault only in 
that copy of him that Casaubon used. For Eustathius, who appears 
never to have seen the true Athenzeus, but only that epitome, read 
it in his book oév8ovre.”’ Here the examiner swells and blusiers®; 
and indeed I must beseech the reader to read over those pages of his ; 
they are an original strain for civility and good manners; and yet he 
is all over mistsken in every paragraph of them. 

“It is certain, (says he), that Eustathius had seen Athenzus him- 
self: and therefore Casaubon says only of him, that he did oFTEN use 
the epitome’, And Dr. B. will not pretend ever to have seen it, for 
itis unprinted to this day: so that he talks of a thing, that he knows 
nothing of, and-can know nothing of, but from Casaubon, and yet 
ventures to contradict him. Now to stop the examiner a little in 
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the carreer of his confidence; in the first place, that very copy of the 
epitome, that Casaubon used and possessed, among many other books, 
was purchased of his executors soon after his death, and deposited 
in the royal library: and I had the book then in my hand, and had 
newly cousulted it, (let the examiner read this, if he can, without 
blushing) when I wrote this passage in my dissertation. For suspect- 
ing from those instances, which Casaubon had given, that Eustathius 
had only used the epitome of Atheuzus, without having the original, 
I had the curiosity to examine near a hundred passages of Eustathius, 
and I perpetualy found, that he had taken them from the epitome, and 
never from the true author. Had I not reason then to say, that Eus- 
tathius APPEARS never to have seen the true Atheneus? Half of that 
examiuation would have encouraged our examiner into the positive 
style, that he had certainly never seen him. 

For without any grounds at all he is positive of the contrary, 
though it be “ a thing that he knows nothing of. It is certain (says 
he) that Eustathius had seen Athenzus himself.” Why so? And 
whence has he this air of assurance? Because Casaubon says__* He 
OFTEN foliowed the epitome.” A very extraordinary inference; be- 
Cause he often followed the epitome; therefore he sometimes followed 
the original. 4! his new system of logic teaches him such arguments, 
I will be conteut with the old ones. Mr. Casaubon had examined 
Several passages of Kustathius, where he quotes Atheneus: and he 
cautiously says, that he often uses the excerpta; because perhaps he 
had no leisure, or no desire to be satisfied further. IL come after 
him, and examine many more passages of Eustathius and I find, that 
he appears to have always followed the excerpta. Both of our asser- 
tious are true, and consistent with each other. And yet the exam- 
iner says® I contradict Casaubon. But I would advise him to take 
one lecture more in his logic, to know what a contradiction is. 

But I had said, it was a fault only in that copy of the epitome that 
Casaubon used. Bya fault only, I meant, it was only a fault, nothing 
but an error of the scribe, and a literal mistake. Here the examiner 
argues against me, as if I had said, it was a fault ia that only copy; 
and he presently falls into his old vein of civil language. Now this 
is just as good construction, as if his own words® in this very page 
—and therefore Casaubon says only of Eustathius, should be inter- 
preted_—_T’hat he says it of Eustathius only. In which acceptation 
the thing is false. But a mistake of syntax is a small fault in our ex- 
aminer, after those great ones that have come before, 

The examiner now begs the reader’s pardon‘, while he wanders a 
moment or two from his subject; but I am very much mistaken, if 
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he will not find it the greatest difficulty to pardon himself. In my 
Latin dissertation upon Johannes Antiochenus*, [ had started a new 
observation about the measures of the anapestic verse. All the mo- 
derns before had supposed, that the last syllable of every verse was 
common, as well in anapests, as they are known to be in hexameters 
and others: so that in poems of their own composing, the last foot 
of their anapzsts was very frequently a tribrachys, or a trochee, or 
cretie; or the foot ended ina vowel or an M, while the next verse be- 
gan with a vowel or an H, in every one of which cases an error was 
committed: because there was no licence allowed by the ancients to 
the last syllable of anapzsts; but the anapast feet run on to the pa- 
rcemiac, that is, to the end of the set, as if the whole had been a single 
verse. This, I'said, was a general rule among the Greek poets; and 
even Seneca, the Latin tragedian, (to shew he was conscious of this 


rule, that I have now discovered) never ends an anapestic verse with 
a cretic,as Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, &c. usually do; though some- 
times indeed he does it with a trochee, but even that very seldom’, 
and generally at the close of a sentence. Even envy itself will be 
forced to allow, that this discovery of mine, if it be true, 1s no incon- 
siderableone. Iam sure, had any man found it out, before Buchanan 
aifd the rest had published their poems, he would have had their hearty 
thanks for preventing those flaws in them. But see the hard fate of 


j 


discoverers! At last the learned Mr. Boyle arises, and roundly tells the’ 


world, which had believed me for eight or nine years, that nothing’ 
can be falser and fuller of mistake, than what | have there asserted. 
One would think, as he says™, that a man that talks at this bold rate, 
with such an air of self-sufficiency, had need to be perfectly sure of 
his point. And is that the case of our examiner here? Has he wan- 
dered from his subject upon a sure and true scent?__That the reader 
shall presently judge of: but I must freely own to him before-hand, 
that some little disdain rises within me, to see myself employed in 
confuting such stuff as he has brought on this occasion. 

‘¢ How durst you oppose, (says he®), men of Grotius and Scaliger’s 
character with such groundiess assertions? for it is usual among the 
Greek tragedians to end their anapests with a trochee or a tribrach: 
and Seneca has done it at least forty or fifty times, where there is no 
| 'The instances he gives, are five out of A‘schylus, 
and as many out of Seneca. The first from Aschylus, is, 


close of the sense. 
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And the fourth like it 


Tov 88 aadsvoig ev merplyoses 


XeipreelOwevoy oes s mmv. 565, 


These two verses, as our examiner imagines, are ended with tro- 
chees, the last syllable being short. Now methinks a‘man of half 
the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known, that + may be long 
here, by adding » to it before a consonant, as poets frequently do; 
sinoiyvevcw, metpwoisv. This very fable that Mr. B. quotes, might 
have taught it him: — 

"Exaoidaios GeAger ceptas,—v. 173. 

Or that verse in Supplic. 

‘OpBpoddpaice 2” avémoss cryplas,—v. 36. 

Or these of Aristophan. 


‘Adol Siacuny dels var’ ay obroot. Plat. 

Tarpos by xod paveig wes gal codds.——Nub. 
In all which places, and a hundred more that it is easy to allege, the 
syllable o: is long; asif it was pronounced, éraodaiow, 6uBpoddpoiciv, 
aAciy, and daciv. And these examples are all found in the middle 
of verses, lest the examiner should make any exceptions if they were 
in the end of anapests. 

But he may have better success with the second passage that he 

produces from Aéschylus:— 


Bis apduay guol xal diddrytra 
5 APVKOV Eu i 


Srevowy eeee —~ Prom, Vie 191. 


Here too he supposes the last foot is a trochee, because re is a short 
syllable. But I must tell the learned examiner, that tx in this place 
is long, because the next word omstdwy begins with two consonants, 
There is nothing more common among the poets than this; as I will 
shew him out of his own author, Eschylus, and that in the middle 
of anapestic verses :__. 


Tye sevayw mi more dy dwv.— Prom. v. 99. 
Devos boars mpuuvddey abbis,—Sept. Theb, 1064. 
Ovs mept mace yOuv Acintic. — Pers, 61. 


‘AAA a Govios Saiwoves aV0b. — 630. 


Have not mia, wrdcare, and réoa, and aaa, their last syllables long 
here, because two consonants follow them? Has our examiner for- 
got his Virgil too?__ 

Terrasque, tractusq; maris, celumq; profundum. 

Aistusq; pluviasque, et agentes frigora ventos, 
Ferte citi fammam, date tela, scandite muros, 
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Another of his instances, (the third), out of A%sehylus, is, 
sees SaTpop Pos OE novi 
Eidlocoucs « +o + emnv. 1084. 
Where he thinks the last foot of the verse is a tribrachys: wy in nore 
being short. But under favour, I say it is an anapeest, and the last of 
xévv may be long. So Homer:— 
Ebpov exer’ Odvoya Ash pyri ATAUNAVTOVe 
Tay dp” "Obooceds ype Aut pity ATAAAYTOS. 


And Aristophanes in his "Opvides : — 
‘Ondr’ 2Eéabos Ti piapds rig Eqewy apy Ev Toiae tparyedors. 

Let us see now the remaining example, (the fifth), that he fetches 

out of Aischylus: — 
Nov 8 aldépiov xivuyp’ 6 Teas. mv. 156, 

This also is one of his tribrachs; for he is so well versed in Greek 
poetry, that he believes the last syllable of r&Aas is short. What 
says he then to this anapeestic of the same poet? 


Teden xeivos 8 & TaAaS ay00s. Sept. Theb. 1071. 


Will he make tribrachs in the middle of the verse, as well as at the 
end? And what says he to these of Euripides? 

Kal phy 6 radas oe 0% selves. — Hippol. 

"AmbAwAa. TAAGS O1fL0b, 01M 
Or to those iambics out of the same play ‘— 

Od ranrov, 0088 Aexroy @ TaAMS ey. 

“Apnpey ws cosmey © Taras byw. 
Or to these out of Sophocles? 

Ojjuos TaAaS GAN ody 0 Tudws 7/0105 me Philocts 

"Inos duc dpnynrov  TaAKS tye. — Antigone. 

Ojos raAas Zain” éuauTov eis apes. —— Oecd. Tyr. 

OEP eS che MoO RY OUT EY 

°O raAas ayn TOARGs os 0 0 emme Ajates 

I believe there is scarce one play extant, either comedy or tragedy, 

that does not afford us an instance against the examiner. But let 
him find, if he can, or his assistant that searches for him, one single 
passage there, that makes Aas in zaras to be short. Where had he 
his eyes then? or what was he thinking on when he made this ob- 
servation? Perhaps he might remember that verse of Theocritus: 


e wn ~ i; 5} , f, 
Os 201 dwdexataios ad wo TaAKS ouder 0b HxelemId. 2. 


For there indeed réAws is short; but surely such a learned Grecian 
would know, that this was the Doric idiom, and not to be drawn into 
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example, where that dialect is not used. For the Dorians abbreviate 
even as in the accusative plural; as the same Theocritus — 


ld e , 8 
Bocxovras xar’ dpoc, xal 6 Tirupos airas eAadver. 


Titup’ tuly 76 xardy medirapéve, Booxe tas atyas.——Id. 3. 


I have now gone over all the instances, that the examiner has thought 
fit to produce out of the Greek poets: and I must own, that when I 
look back upon them, I cannot think without some astonishment up- 
on the hardiness of this forward writer; who, when he was utterly 
unfurnished of this part of learning, could venture so beyond his depth, 
without any necessity. He has gone, as he says, out of his way, to 
seek an occasion to expose himself: which was a very needless ram- 
ble, for he can expose himself in every page without stirring a foot 
from his subject. And what provocation could he have to be med- 
dling with Greek anapests, who has shewn his ignorance of the most 
vulgar measures in Latin iambics? In the eighty-first Ep. of his 
Phalaris he has thus translated a Greek distich: 


Multo videtur satius, timentem nihil 
Futura fata, quam timentem, perpeti. 


The first of which isa false verse, and betrays the skill of its author; 
who, if he had been in the least sensible that his verse was lame, 
might have had another word, ‘ metuentem’’, ready at hand for 
him. 

But our examiner, not content to have lessened his reputation for 
verses by an unfortunate essay upon AXschylus, seems resolved to be 
‘prodigal of that little which is yet left him®, and lose it all with play- 
ing the critic upon Seneca’s tragedies. His first attempt is upon a 
passage in Agamemnon: — 


or eee Trucibus monstris, Stetit imposita 
Pelion Ossa: pinifer ambos 


Pressit Olympus.--+-++- Agam, v. 337. 


This he produces as an instance thata tribrachys may be the last foot 
of an anapestic verse; which supposes that he thought ‘ imposita” 
had its last syllable short here; and consequently ‘* imposita Ossa,” 
in Mr. B.’s construction, are the nominative case. Now I-would 
desire a small favour of him; that, if it be not too great a secret, he 
will acquaint us, how he construes this passage. Is it, ‘‘ Ossa im- 
posita stetit Pelion?’’ but the word ‘¢ stetit”’ with an accusative after 
it will be avery great rarity. Or isit, “ Ossa stetit imposita Pelion ?”’ 
but this ‘‘ imposita” before an accusative will be a greater rarivy than 
the other. Besides, if ‘‘ imposita”’ be a tribrachys at the end of the 
verse, then ‘* Ossa” will be a trochee in the middle of the verse, 
° P, 159. 
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which will not only be coutrary,to my new discovery about anapeestsy 
but to all the old ones that ever were heard of. But one may suspect 
from this passage that Mr. B, has a particular grammar made for his 
use, as well as a particular logic. When he obliges the public with 
it, we shall be ready to receive instruction; but till then we shall 
take “ imposita” as every body before he arose understood it, to be 
the ablative case 


Stetit impositd Pélion Osa, «+--+ 


It has now been in the world about sixteen whole centuries; and it 
is hardly to be believed, that such an awkward construction has ever 
been put upon it before, except perhaps in some lower class ata 
gramimar school. 

Of the four passages yet behind, which he cites as out of Seneca, 
no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules CZteus, -which is not 
a play of Seneca’s, as the learned Daniel Heinsius has proved four 
score years ago; so that the examiner cannot cry out in his usual 
strain, that this isa paradox of mine. There is one single example 
left then, out of Seneca’s Medea, to confute me for asserting that he 
does it once or twice, A very gentle and civil antagonist! Though 
I must tell him, if he had brought six instances, and all of them legi- 
timate ones, he had only shewed his good will to cavil and carp. 
For “ semel atque iterum,” araé xal cts, are not strictly tied up to 
denote twice and no more: they often signify seldom; as 2s xa} tplc, 
“ bis terque, iterum atque tertium,”’ mean not thrice only, but often. 
Ten times therefore may be seldom, “ semel atque iterum,” if the 
whole number that they relate to be some hundreds or a thousand. 

And now I have followed our learned examiner, while he has been 
wandering from his subject: and I leave him to reflect at his leisure, 
how much honour he has acquired by this same ramble of his. It 
seems he, with his * fidus Achates,” sifted all that I had published in 
Latin; and he singled out this passage as the weakest place, where 
he might make a successful attack. And the victory seeming to be 
worthy of a digression, he went out of his way to fetch it. But Isup- 
pose he may be sensible by this time, that it is not in EVERY BODY'S 
power to confute me, that do but cast their eye on Seneca and the 
Greek tragedians?. 

A man that does not only cast an eye on, but thoroughly reads the 
books that he pretends to discourse of, would have beén able to bring 
several seeming examples, where an anapestic is terminated with a 
trochee, or a tribrachys, ora cretic. ‘This I was aware of, when I 
published my observation; and yet f entered no caution about it to 


¢ P. 160. 
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the reader; but left the thing entirely to his own judgment and saga- 
city: supposing, that if he took notice of any such exceptions, he 
would be able of himself to give an account of them. But now, 
because this observation of mine has been openly assaulted, and lest 
any body should think that not its own truth and solidity, but the 
weakness of the assailant, may be the reason of its holding out, I 
will here produce every single exception that I can meet with in the 
three Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes, and Seneca, and shew they 
are all errors only, and mistakes of the copiers. And the very faci- 
lity and naturalness of every correction will be next to a demonstra- 
tion to an ingenuous mind, that the observation must needs be true. 
Kal viv tAaQed od! upasmvoacuroy 


AEschy}. Prom. v. 279, 


@Qdxov WHOAsMOUT oo 


Here is a cretic terminates the verse; and if the reading be allowed, 
it plainly proves against me, that the last syllable is common. But 
we mast correct it, xpaimvdcurov with a single o, and then it is an 
anapest. The poets use either the single or donble consonant, as 
their measures require. Hesychius, Adtdcuros, adroxédsuros, Boge- 
xANS = xupboss. 

Tips Qais tepay Tavde wpomrop.moy 

"Ire, nal odarylav ray 0 S10 ceAVAY 

Kara yins ovpevos, 70 JARY aTnp LOY 
Aeschyl. Eumen. y. 1008. 


Xwiecs ULTEY Ee ses 


The first verse here ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretic, 
both of which are seeming instances against my assertion. But in 
the first verse we must read xporopmdy, as the learned Mr. Stanley 
guessed 4 from the sense of the place; and his conjecture is now con- 
firmed by the measure of it. And in the third verse, for arjpiov, I 
correct it &rypov, which is a word of the same signification, and of 
more frequent use than the other: witness Aischylus himself —. 
Prometh. 745. 


4 ° ’ 2) ~ ou 
Avoxeirseov ye BEAaYOS ATNERS OWNS. 


7] ~ x ? 
Seuvatre Gedy waides "Egivyves 


Tops cdinws Omnruovras o¢aTe.—-—-Sophoe. Elect. v. 118. 
Here again isa cretic in the close of the first verse: but it will be a 
dactyle if the second verse be read as it ought to be, withont Tavs : ape 
"Adixnws Oynoxovras bears, 


It is the © versus parcemiacus,”” which always comes at the end ofa 
set of anapestics: and there the trochee in gears ig right ang lawful. 


* Stanley in Not, forsan wgomou7Gy. 
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\ ~ 
"Yoregex Paige: nat oPas sicidwy, 


Soph. Antig. v. 129. 


This cretic foot, sici8wy, is an error of the copier, instead of the 
anapest, éoidav. 
Xweapey viv wavres Loarees 


Noupais adrsetow Erevéaeyos.——Soph. Philoct. in fine. 


This eretic too will become a spondee by the easy and slight alteration 
of doAAges into aoAAsic, which is the true reading. 


~ BA e 9 a 
Tlaveoy on syevos ev WoAAaIo 


Eurip. Medea, v. 1087. 


e a wv 
Eveois @y sows wees 


Here is a trochee in the end of a verse: but if we correct it, 7oAAai-~ 
civ y’, it will then be a spondee, as it ought to be. 

"Eri 8 ix vourwy, eit” ti PAauvpos, 

Eir’ eri yensois woxbovcr, rode 
ibid. v. 1103. 


"Esiy aonrAoy, 


The middle verse here, as it is vulgarly read, is an instance against 
me: but the measures ought to be altered, and distinguished thus_— 
Eir Esl yengois 
Mox Gover, TOO ESIv LONAOWe 


Where the last verse now is a parcemiac; and the little verse called 
the anapestic basis commonly comes before it. 


Zev TAS aKovels, ws aredcvvouecd .——Ibid. v. 1405. 


This cretic in the close is easily cured, by reading dmeAavvdus6. 


4 3 
Ous pn mor ty Qucas WdEroy 


Teds cod POipevous Eriderba:,——Ib. v. 1413, 


Correct it égeAov in the first verse, and then the cretic will be an 
auapest, as it should be. 


TToard Sidaoxts yao wu 6 moaus Bi@u. 
Xenv yae wereias els AAANAaS, &c.——Eurip. Hippol. v. 257. 


Here again is a cretic in the first verse: but the word yep there is 
superfluous, as the very sense evinces. For this sentence is not given 
here as a reason of the other that precedes it; as it must be, if yop 
be allowed for a true lection. I correct it therefore — 


TToAAd Oiddoxes 2 0 ods BiorG. 


And I do not question but men of judgment will subscribe to the 
emendation. 
AapBaver’ airov, ra 08 Tore xen 


KNeuxevely eves Eurip. Troad. v, 781. 
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A smali change of a word, by reading it, ra 8 ToVade p72», Will substi- 
tute an anapest in the place of the cretic. 

Tywobncn abr Abnvxtociy, 


Oia Sidaoners rovs avonrovs.——Aristoph. Nub. p. 106. 


If we add y’ to the end of the first verse, this little flaw will be 
healed. 

There, I believe, are all the verses in the four poets of the Greek 
stage, that are exceptions to my observation about the measure of 
anapests: or if, perhaps, I have overlooked one, I dare engage before- 
hand, that it may as easily be corrected as these that I have noted. 
But if the examiner thinks fit to ‘* cast his eye” again to search for 
more that he thinks may have escaped me, I would advise him to take 
care that his instances be not of the same stamp with those he has 
brought already. For it is good to understand a matter first, before 
we pretend to confute it. 

As for Seneca, among all the plays that judicious persons suppose 
to be his, I have not once observed a tribrachys, nor a cretic, at the 
end of an anapestic: nor have I met with a trochee, without a paus@ 
or Close of the sense after it, except in these two places: 


Fluctuque magis mobile vulgus 


Aura tumidum toliit inant. Herc. Fur. y. 170. 


oo reeerereeees Spargeret astra 
Nubesque ipsas-++++- Medea, v. 334, 


These two, I believe, are the only examples: and had I not reason, 
then, to say, that ‘“‘ semel atque iteram’’_“ once or twice only,” 
he made use of a trochee? It is true, there may be an instance or 
two, where a verse ends in a long vowel, and the following begins 
with another vowel, as—— 


Pingui madidus crinis amomo 


Inter subitos stetit horrores. Thyest. v. 946. 


But in this case the measure is right, and agreeable to our observa- 
tion; only the vowels must be supposed to stand, and to be pro- 
nounced, without a synaloepha, as they often are in Virgil: — 


Glauco, et Panopee, et Inco Melicerta. 
Nereidum matri, et Neptuno Aigeo. 


Upon the whole, then, there is not one true and lawful exception 
in al] the Greek poets, and but two in the genuine pieces of Seneca. 
But the writers that came after him degenerated more from their 
Greek masters, and did not so strictly observe the measures that the 
rules of their art prescribed to them. For in the tragedy Agamem- 
non this measure is four* times broken; and in Hercules Citeus, 


4 Agam. v, 79, 89, 356, 380, 
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six times; and in Octavia, no less than eleven®; which may pass 
for a new argument, that Seneca is not the author of them. But if 
one cast his eyes upon Buchanan's pieces, oF Scaliger’s, or Grotius’s, 
or indeed of any one of the moderns, (for none were aware of this 
observation), be will not find ten lines together, where this measure 
is pot violated. Which I take for an infallible demonstration that it 
was design, and not mere accident, that kept the antients from 
breaking it. 

To put an end, therefore, to this long debate about the Thericlean 
cups; if the examiner’s cavils against Athengus are all fully and se- 
riously answered ; if his quirks and witticisms upon me are all grafted 
upon his own mistakes; and by being falsely applied to another, be- 
come “true jests” upon himself; and if “ his wandering from his 
subject,”’ to seek an occasion of yefuting me, has proved a very un- 
fortunate excursion, and sent him back with loss and disgrace; If 
this, I say, be the issue of this present section, I conceive there ap- 
pears no good reason as yet why I should repent of my Judgment 


about Phalaris’s epistles. 


IV. 
IN the eighty-fifth epistle, he boasts of a great victory obtained over 
the Zancleans; Tavpomeveitas xt Zoryxasious TUL PLAY NT AVT 25 Agovrivoss 


ele réA0s vevinyxc. But the very preceding letter, and the twenty- 


first, are directed to the Messenians, Mecoyvioss, and the city is there 
called Meeo%yy; and in the first epistle, he speaks of ToavxAsiros é 
Meco%vios. Here we see we have mention made of Zancleans and 
Messenians; as if Zancle and Messana were two different towns. 
Certainly the true Phalaris could not write thus; and it is a piece of 


st, not to know that both those 


ignorance inexcusable in our sophi 
at different times, Mes- 


names belonged to one and the same city, 


sana, says Strabo*, which was before called Zancle. See also 


Herodotus®, and Diodorus’, and others. Perhaps it may be suspected 
in behalf of these epistles, that this change of name was made during 
those sixteen years of Phalaris’s tyranny; and then supposing the 


eighty-fifth letter to be written before the change, and the other 


® Herc. Oet. v. 181, 594, 1210, 1282, 1876, 1988. 
© Octav, v. 27, 62, 93, 289, 306, 315, 318, 351, 336, 809, B99. 
@ Lib. vi. Mecanvn Layudn wporspoy xaAOYJAEYN. 
© Herod. wii. ZayxAny Tay és Mecotyny uetaBarovoay Tovvopeae, 


. ° Us ~n ) Ul 7 
f Piod, iv. Layx? as, wy Si Mecortyns vopace Copasyns. 
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three after it, this argument will be evaded. But Thucydides will 
not suffer this suspicion to pass, who relates, that the Zancleans were 
driven out by the Samians and other lomians, that fled from the 
Medes, (which was aboat Olymp. Ixx. 4.), and that od 3oAAw Usepoy 
not long after, (perhaps about the time of Xerxes’s expedition into 
Greece, Olymp. Ixxv. 1.), Anaxilaus, king of Rhegium, drove the 
Samians themselves out, and called the town Messana, from the 
Peloponnesian Messana, the country of his ancestors. ‘The first part 
of this account is confirmed by Herodotus®: and agreeably to these 
narratives, Diodorus® sets down the death of this Anaxilaus, Olymp. 
Ixxvi. 1. when he had reigned eighteen years. Take now the latest 
account of Phalaris’s death, according to St. Hierom, and above sixty 
years intervene between that aud the new naming of Zancle. So 
that ‘unless we dare ascribe ‘to the tyrant a spirit of vaticination, we 
cannot acquit the author of the letters of so manifest a cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuously, and will not conceal one testimony 
in his favour, which is that of Pausanias', who places this‘same Anaxi- 
Jaus of Rhegium about one hundred and eighty years higher than He- 
rodotus and Thucydides do; and tells the story very differently; that 
he assisted the refugees of Messana in Peloponnesus, after the second 
war with the Spartans, to take Zancle in Sicily, which thereupon was 
called Messana, Olymp. xxix. These things, says he, were done at the 
twenty-ninth Olympiad, when Chionis the Spartan won the Olympic 
race the second time, Miltiades being archon at Athens*. Now if 
this be trae, we must needs put in one word for our sophist; that 
Phalaris might name the Messenians, without pretending to the gift 
of prophecy. Cluverius' indeed would spoil all again; for he makes 
it a fault in our copies of Pausanias, and for eixosyc, the twenty-ninth 
Olymp. reads é§yxosqs, the sixty-ninth, which is too great a number 
to do our author any service.. But we will not take an advantage 
against him, from a mistake of Cluverius; for without question, the 


true lection is eixosys, the twenty-ninth; because the time of the 


& Lib. vi. eap. 23. h Lib. xi, p. 37; i Messen. p. 134. 
k on \ ~ , ~ \ ~ a 
Taira 08 emi rhs OAvuumiados imeay in rns tvaTns nai Einosns, ny Xious Adxwy 
\ é t 
ro OevTegoy tevin, MiAriaoon mae” AOnvatoss ceyorTos. 


' Sicil., Antig, .p.85. 
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Messenian war agrees with that computation, and not with the other: 


and the antient catalogue of the Stadionice™ puts Chionis’s victory at: 
that very year. So that if Pausanias’s credit is able to bear him out, 
our author, as to this present point, may still come off with reputa- 
tion. But alas! what can Pausanias do for him, or for himself, 
against Herodotus and Thucydides, that lived so near the time they 
speak of? Against those other unknown authors that Diodorus trans- 
cribed? Against the whole tenor of history, confirmed by so many 
synchronisms and concurrences, that even demonstrate Anaxilaus to 
have lived in the days of Xerxes, and his father; when Theron, and 
not Phalaris, was Modvapyos, monarch of Agrigentum”? Nay, though 
we should be so obliging, so partial to our sophist, as for his sake to 
credit Pausanias against so much greater authority, yet still the botch 
is incurable; it is running in debt with one man, to pay off another. 
For how then comes it to pass, that the Messenians in another letter 
are in this called Zancleans; which, by that reckoning of Pausanias, 
had been an obsolete forgotten word, a hundred years before the date 
of this pretended epistle. 


THE main controversy in this section between the learned Mr. Boyle 
and me, is, whether Pausanias, who stands alone, or Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, and others, are to be followed in the story of Anaxilaus, ty- 
rant of Rhegium. Mr. Boyle says° he has Ubo Emmius, Lydiate, Sca- 
liger, Petavius, and Meursius, on his side, (all of them great names 
in the commonwealth of learning), besides half a dozen more, that he 
will throw into the scale, the next time he and I talk together. Hi- 
therto, as I think, he has had nobody on his side; and yet his style has 
been as pert and pusitive, as if he carried demonstration in every sen- 
tence. No wonder then, that in this section, where he is so power- 
fully backed, his bold air, and his scornful language rise so much 
the higher. But this I easily neglect and forgive: it is my business 
now to shew my reasons which oblige me to dissent from those great 
men that have followed Pausanias; and the examiner’s cavils and 
exceptions shall be all considered in the rear. 


In the first place, therefore, I will prove, that Pausanias and the 
rest do all mean the same person; the only difference being about 


* [>] cf 6 
™ Euseb. Scalig. p. 39, OAvmmias eixosn tvaeTn® Xisvis Aaxwy Sad OY. Tprcaexos. 


@ avTos TO JevTECoY, ™ Herodot, lib. vii. p, 438. * P13). 
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the time when he lived, and some circumstances of his story. For 
Pausanias’s Anaxilas* was tyrant of Rhegiuni; and he besieged and 
took Zancle>, and on that occasion the name of Zancle was changed 
to Messana‘®. And so the Anaxilas of Thucydides* was tyrant of Rhe- 
gium, and took Zancle®, and called it Messana, from the country of 
his ancestors. These circumstances are a plain demonstration, that 
Pausanias and Thucydides speak of one and the same man: for it is 
incredible, that there were two Anaxilases tyrants of Rhegium, aod 
that both of them took Zancle; and it is impossible that both of them 
shonld first name the town Messana. 

And then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is the same person that Thu- 
cydides and Pausanias speak of: for Thucydides’s Anaxilas took 
Zancle*’, not long after the Samians, who had fled from the Medes, 
settled there. And Herodotus’s Anaxilas was then tyrant of Rhegi- 
ums, when the Samians fled from the Medes, and was the man that 
persuaded them to settle at Zancle. And he had a servant and stew- 
ard, called Micythus®, the son of Choerus; but the same man was 
servant too to the Anaxilas of Pausanias', who cites Herodotus to 
witness it. This too is a clear argument that Pausanias in both 
places* means one and the same Anaxilas. 

The Anaxilas too in Diodorus is the very same that is mentioned 
by Herodotus and Pausanias. For he also was tyrant of Rhegium 
and Zancle’, “ and had a steward called Micythus, the guardian of 
his children.” 

Macrobius says™, that Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, who built 
Messana in Sicily, made Micythus his servant a trustee for his sons, 
till they were of age to come to the government. So that this, too, 
is the same person that is spoken of by the others. 

<¢ Among the Sicilian tyrants, (says Justin™), Anaxilas was as emi- 
nent for his justice, as the others fortheir cruelty; and he left his 
sons in their minority, under the tutelage of Micythus his servant.”’ 
Here again is the very same person. 

That 
to be never outdone in beneficence was a more happy thing than to 


Stobeus gives us a saying of Avaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium°_= 


wear acrown. ‘This is the same that Justin speaks of, as it appears 
from the character of his justice. 
In the scholiast of Pindar we are told too of one Anaxilas the tyrant 


* Paus. p. 133. Erveccyyes wiv Pnyiou ps 17,5. *“Pnyiou ruexwagayT@», 
bP, 134. © Ibid. $ “Pnyivwy rupaw@-. Lhue,. p. 114. © Thid. 
103 TOAD vsepoy. Thuc. ibtd. 8 Herod. p. 344 b Her, p. 440, 

i Paus. p. 175. e PtSo, 10 ie 
1 Diod. 37. 6 Pneyiov nar Layuans Tupaw@w, et p. 50, m Macrob. i. Satur. p, 203. 


™ Justin, iv. 2. Anaxilaus justitia cum ceterorum crudelitate certabat. 


’ 
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a 
of Rhegium and Messana?, who must needs be the same with him 
that Thucydides, and Diodorus, and Herodotus mention, because the 
time of the tyranuy exactly agrees. There ts mention there of a son 
of his, called Cleopbron’. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis says", that one Anaxilas seized the 
castle of Rhegium, and so became tyrant there, and left the govern- 
ment to his sen Leophron. Which is a clear intimation, that he 
means the same person that the scholiast of Pindar does: for Cleo- 
phron in the scholiast 1s the same that is here called Leophron. 
Justin too mentions this Leophron the tyrant of Rhegium’; so that 
tt seems that the name in the scholiast should be corrected from these 
two authors. 

Aristotle tells us‘, that the government of Rhegium was once an 
oligarchy, and was changed into a tyranny by Anaxilaus. And this 
was the same Anaxilaus with him in Dionysius; for he too had not 
the tyranny from his father by succession, but usurped it by seizing 
the citadel. 

And lastly, Heraclides says", that the Rhegians were formerly 
under au aristocracy, till Anaxilas the Messenian made himself tyrant 
there. Which shews him to be the person already mentioned by 
Dionysius and Aristotle. 

Thas, I conceive, I have made it clear, and beyond all rational 
doubt, that all these authors mean one and the same man, Anaxilaus 
the tyrant of Rhegium and Messana. For all their testimonies are 
here linked one to another by some certain circumstance and charac- 
teristic, that specifies and determines him to be the same person. 


Iw the next place I proceed to inquire about the age that he lived 
int and Lam very much in the wrong if it will not presently appear, 
that Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. xxix. as Pausanias says, but near 
two hundred years after it, in the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

First, Herodotus gives a particular account”, that when Miletus 
was sacked by the Persians in Darius’s time, (about Olymp. Ixx. 3.) 
the Zancleans invited the remainder of the Milesians to come and 
plant themselves in Sicily, at a place called Calacta: the Milesians 
accept the offer, and taking the Samians to be partners with them, 
set sail for Sicily; but by the way they touch at Locri, in Italy, where 
Anaxilaus tyrant of Rhegium, hearing of their design, persuades them 
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to quit the thoughts of founding a town at Calacta, and to seize upon - 
Zancle, a brave city, ready built to their hands. For it happened 
that at that juncture the Zancleans were employed abroad in besieg- 
ing some other town, and had left their own without defence. The 
Samians and Milesians take his advice, and possess the empty city 
without opposition. 

And the substance of this whole narrative is confirmed by Thucy- 
dides, who expressly says%, that the Zanclwans were dispossessed of 
their city by those Samians and other [onians that fled from the 
Medes; that is, after the destruction of Miletus, Olymp., Ixx. 3. 
The same is intimated too by Aristotle; where he says*, that the 
Zancleans, permitting the Samians to dwell with them, lost their 
own city. But Thucydides goes on, and informs us‘, that not long 
after, these Samians themselves were beat out of Zancle, by Anaxilas 
tyrant of Rhegium, who planted a new colony there, a medley of 
several nations; and named the city Messana, from Messana in Pelo- 
ponnesus, whence his ancestors were derived. Now this Jast parti- 
cular is not touched upon by Herodotus; but only the former, that 
had happened not long before it. Neither is there any inconsistency, 
as the examiner imagines, in the accounts of these two authors. 

We have lost those books of Diodorus’s annals, where these actions 
ought to be recorded; for what is extant of them commences at the 
expedition of Xerxes, Olymp. Ixxv. 1. But however, we have enough 
of him preserved, to demonstrate what side he wasof. For he places 
the death of this same Anaxilas® at Ol. Ixxvi. 1, and says that he had 
reigned eighteen years; that is, from Olymp. Ixxi. 3. This is positive 
and full against Pausanias’s reckoning. It is true there isa seeming 
disagreement between Diodorus and Herodotus; for the latter calls 
him tyrant at the time of his congress with the Samians, which is 
supposed to be a year or two before Olymp. xxi. 3. But if the 
number in Diodorus be notan error of the copier, we may compound 
the difference thus:__That Herodotus might call him tyraut, because 
he knew he was so afterwards; though at that time he was only a 
leading man, and had not actually seized the government. 

When Anaxilas advised the Samians to set upon Zancle", one 
Scythes was at that time tyrant of the Zancleans. Now the age of 
this Scythes, and consequently of Anaxilas, is well known by his 
story. He was kept a prisoner at Inycum', a Sicilian town, but made 
his escape into Persia, and there lived in the court of Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, and having got leave to make a visit to Sicily, upon a 
promise to return when his affairs were despatched, he was as good 
as his word, and was much esteemed afterwards by the king for his 
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honesty and veracity. But Pausanias’s date is above a hundred years 
before this Darius was born. 

Anaxilas married. Cydippe*, the daughter of Terillus tyrant of 
Himera, who was driven out of his government by Theron of Agri- 
gentum, aud fled for succour to Carthage. And Anaxilas endea- 
vouring the restoration of his father-in-law, invites Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian general, to make a descent upon Sicily, and gives him 
his sons to be hostages for his fidelity. Upon these invitations 
Hamilcar comes with a mighty flect, and having landed them at 
Himera, was entirely routed by Gelo the Syracusan, at the very same 
time that Xerxes was beat by the Greeks. All historians are agreed 
upon the year when this action was done, which is almost two whole 
centuries after Olymp. xxix. Even Pausanias himself affirms™, that: 
this Gelo got the government of Syracuse, Ol. Ixxii. 2. and enjoyed 
it at the time of Xerxes’s expedition. : 

When the Samians invaded Zancle*, a great agent in that affair 
was Hippocrates tyrant of Gela; for he betrayed the Zancleans his 
allies, and shared the booty with the Samians. But we know Hip- 
pocrates’s time from one certain circumstance, among many others, 
that the famous Gelo, afterwards monarch of Syracuse, whom we 
have just now spoken of, was master of his horse®, and afterwards 
succeeded him in the government of Gela. 

Our Anaxilas had war with the Locrians of Italy, and was resolved 
to extirpate them, had not Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, interposed. 
This is intimated by Pindar, who lived at the very time, in two odes 
to Hiero. But the schohast?, who is a very credible writer, says it 
expressly; and he adds, that one of Hiero’s wives was Anaxilas’s 
daughter, and that Epicharmus®, in a play of his called the Islands, 
relates, how Anaxilas had a design to ruin the Locrians, and was 
hindered by Hiero. What can be said against so clear and convin- 
cing a testimony? Epicharmus lived in Hiero’s court: he tells a 
thing done within his own memory, and he might be personally 
acquainted with Anaxilas, whom we are speaking of. - Now Pausa- 
nias himself, as well as other historians, declares’, that Hiero was 
contemporary with Xerxes; and that Epicharmus was contemporary 
with Hiero’, is as certain as the other. 

Aristotle tells a pleasant story of Stmonides the lyric poet*, that 
when one that had got the prize at Olympia with his chariot of mules, 
offered him asmall fee to make an ode upon his victory, he pretended 
he would not disgrace his muse by so mean a subject as mules; but 
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when the person advanced a great price, he could presently call them, 
not mules, but the daughters of mares. 

Xatesr’ aerromoowy Ouyarees iNT wy. 
Aristotle indeed does not say who it was that had won the prize, but 
his scholar Heraclides does. When Anaxilas, says he, the Messe- 
nian, the tyrant of Rhegium, had got the victory with his mules at 
Olympia, he gave a treat to the spectators; and Simonides made a 
copy of verses upon his victory. 

Xaleer aerrAoroday Ouyariess inmruy. 


And in memory of this prize, as the antiquaries suppose, some of 
the coins of the Messanians” have on their reverse an &rhyvy or chariot 
drawn by mules. Pollux also speaks of Anaxilas’s victory with the 
annyy”; and he adds, that at the same time he brought a breed of 
hares into Sicily, which before had none of those animals; and in 
the money of the Rhegians he stamped an axqvy and ahare. This 
Pollux tells us out of Aristotle; but he seems to have mistaken the 
money of the Rhegians for that of the Messanians. For among 
the Rhegian coins that can now be heard of amony antiquaries, there 
are none of thatstamp; but of the Messanian coins, there are eight in 
Paruta, with an aayqvy on one side and a hare on the other; two with 
an axnyy without a hare; and two with a hare, and on the reverse an 
Olympic crown. Now the age of Simonides can never agree with 
Pausanias’s date, Olymp. xxix. for he was not born till Olymp. lv. 3. 
as we have it under his own hand*; but it exactly hits with the other 
reckoning; for he was in mighty esteem in Greece during the whole 
reign of Anaxilas, from Olymp. Ixxi. 3. to Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. 

Again, we have another argunent from this Olympian victory, 
which will confute the account of Pausanias, even from his own 
words. For the arjvy, the chariot that was drawn with mules, in- 
stead of horses, was not used at the Olympics till Olymp. Ixx. as 
Pausanias confesses; and it was cried down again Olymp. Ixxxiv. 
And the first, he says, that won the prize at this match was one 
Thersias a Thessalian*%. So that Anaxilas’s victory cannot possibly 
be dated before Olymp. Ixxi. And besides Pausanias, we have ano- 
ther very good authority for the first usage of the aay. For Pindar, it 
seems, whether he was less scrupulous than Simonides, or else as well 
fee’d as he, has left us two odes* upon victories by mules: and the 
first victory was gotten QO]. Ixxxii.” and there the scholiast informs us 
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That the 2x4vn was a chariot drawn by mules: and the old custom at 
the Olympics being only to use horses, Asandrastus first introduced 
there the chariots with mules. But they did not continue long, for 
they were left off in ten years time, about Olymp. Ixxxix. There 
js a fault, it is true, either in one or both those numbers; for if 
Psaumis’s victory, which Pindar here celebrates, was Olymp. }xxxil. 
there is above ten years from that time to Olymp. Ixxxix. Yet 
however this passage, even taken with its faults, is sufficient for our 
purpose; for it implies, that the amjv_ could not be in use in the 
Olympic games, Ol. xxix. The great Scaliger® has made a great 
slip here; for by mere carelessness he has placed this passage of the 
Scholiast at Olymp. Ixxix. which, without doubt, be designed to set 
at Olymp. Ixxxix. and this has produced errors upon errors. The 
learned Meursius, who has confounded several of his own books by un- 
fortunately mistaking that “Avaypad} "OAvymiddwy for an antient piece, 
(though Scaliger® had expressly owned it to be of his own composing), 
makes strange work with this passage. If I may venture after such 
great men, I would correct in the Scholiast twiexaerys, a dozen years, 
for Sexaerys, ten years; and instead of éySoqxosyy évvarqy, the eighty- 
ninth Olymp. I would read éy3. rézaryv, Olymp. Ixxxv. For this 
latter alteration I have a good voucher, even the scholiast himself; 
who says in another place4, that the 2mjyy was put down, aS some say, 
at Olymp. Ixxxv. as others say, at Olymp. Ixxxvi. And this agrees 
punctually with Pausanias quoted above. For if it was cried by the 
public crier® at Olymp. lxxxiv. that thenceforward there should be no 
more races with mules, then the first time that it was left offf was 
Olymp. Ixxxv. Now if we reckon from Olymp. Ixxxii. the date of 
Psaumis’s victory, which was the subject of this ode of Pindar’s, there 
are exactly a dozen years to Olymp. Ixxxv. But who is that same 
‘Acavipasos, that the scholiast says was the author of these mule races ? 
Scaliger, I see, and Meursius, have let the name pass for good, 
though I verily believe that both of them suspected it to be faulty; 
for it has not the turn and composition of a Greek name, as those 
that know the language will readily acknowledge. ‘The words as they 
lie together, are dywviSeobas aodvdpasos imergdevoe; which ] would read 
ayuvitecbas Ozpravipss rhs érerydevoe: one Thersander was the author of 
it. ©a:, which in pronunciation and old writing was 6c, stuck tothe 
preceding word: as in that famous passage of Plutareh —‘Appoviay 
xarsioges pécomv, 1 have shewn formerlys, that the true reading is 
cpmwoviav xarei bewepamiy. And then the particle ris is almost necessary 
in this place; for being to mention an obscure unknown person, he 
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was obliged to say one Thersander. But to confirm and establish the 
whole conjecture, this Thersander of the scholiast is the very same 
person with Pausanias’s Thersias: so that both the writers are agreed 
about the first introducer of mule-races at Olympia. For the Greek 
names of this form are equivalent, and are frequently confounded 
together, ©zpcias and Oézpcavdpos, as Nixias and Nixavdpos, “Hyncias 
and ‘“Hyjoavdpos, Adskias and AAgavdpos, Avaklas and Avazav8pos, and 
many more like them. 

Though I persuade myself that I have already effectually confuted 
Pausanias’s date of Anaxilas, yet I have one argument more that will 
quite overthrow his opinion, and every part of it shall be taken from 
his own book. ‘* Micythus, (says ke>), the servant and steward of 
Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, set up a great many statues and other 
éenaries at Olympia; and the workmen that made them were Diony- 
sius and Glaucus, natives of Argos. Who was the master of these 
two statuaries, they give us no account; but we know the age they 
lived in‘, froma Micythus, that employed them to work for him.” 
This inference is very true, and by consequence the reverse of it is 
true too, that we may know the age of Micythus, if we can discover 
the age of those workmen. But Pausanias himself acquaints us*— 
That one of them, Dionysius, did a piece of work for Phormis the 
Syracusan, the general of Gelo and Hiero. And he is positive®, that 
Gelo and Hiero lived at the expedition of Xerxes, the very time 
when I state the tyranny of Anaxilas. There is no evasion to be 
made from this argument; for that Micythus was our Anaxilas’s 
steward, we have, besides Pausanias, a whole crowd of good witnesses, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, Macrobius. And that he gave these 
donaries at such a time, not only Herodotus‘, but the very inscrip- 
tions of them declare; for his own and the workman’s name were 
engraven on them before their dedication, and Pausanias read them 
with his own eyes. 

To return now to our examiner, who has thus stated the present 
question ®&_<* That Anaxilas changed the name of Zancle into Mes- 
sana is agreed between Dr. B. and me; the only question is about 
the date of this change.” Now, if that was agreed between us, that 
Anaxilas changed the name, I presume the question about the date 
of the change will be at an end. But to take no advantage of this 
concession; I will remit it to him again, and suppose, in his favour, 
that though Pausanias was mistaken in introducing Anaxilas as an 
agent with the Messenians; yet for all that he may be in the right, 
that the Messenians took Zancle, and called it Messana, at Olymp. 
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xxix. But even in this part of the story, (without bringing in A- 
naxilas), the whole current of history bears against Pausanias: for 
nobody besides him relates, that the Messenians went directly to 
Zancle, but they all say, to Rhegium. And they all call the town 
by the name of Zancle for one hundred and fifty years after he says 
it was called Messana. Hippocrates besieged the Zancleans®; Cad- 
mus the Coan came to the Samians at Zancle;_ the Zancleans invited 
the Milesians to settle themselves in Sicily; Xenophanes' the Colo- 
phonian left his native country, and dwelt at Zancle. The dates of 
all these are many generations below Olymp. xxix. Neither is 
there one single example of its being called Messana, before the age 
of Anaxilas. | 
Let us see now the examiner’s cavils, and despatch them as briefly 
as we can. ‘Thucydides says, the Samians, flying from the Medes, 
possessed Zancle. ‘ This business of the Medes, (the examiner 
says"), Dr. B. calls Xerxes’s expedition; as if the Medes had never 
made an incursion upon Greece till the time of Xerxes.’? Whether 
he has wilfully or. innocently thus misrepresented me, I know not: 
but if he had compared my words with Thucydides’s, he might have 
spared this little cavil. ‘* Not long after, od moaaw Usepov, says Thu- 
cydides, that the Samians, who had fled. from the Medes, possessed 
Zancle, Anaxilas beat them out of it.” My own words are——That 
at the time of Xerxes’s expedition, Anaxilas took Zancle. Now how 
could Mr. B. infer from hence, that I took the Samians’ affair with 
the Medes to be Xerxes’s expedition? On the contrary, they must 
needs be different; for it was ‘at the time” of the one, and * not 


long after’ the other. And it was an inference which I made, that 
if it was ‘ not long after” the first, (Olymp. Ixx. 3.) it was likely 
to be “at” or “about” the latter, (Olymp. Ixxv.1). But the reason 
our examiner gives is pretty remarkable‘ As if the Medes had 
never made an incursion upon GrexceE before: which implies, that 
he took the Medes’ affair with the Samians to be an invasion upon 
Greece; but it was only upon the Jonians and the Asiatic towns, when 
Miletus was taken. : 

He says’ Herodotus contradicts the story that Thucydides tells; 
which I have already disproved__That Anaxilas assisted the Samians 
to take Zancle; which he did not, but only advised them to attempt 
it: that he ‘ will deal ingenuously, and give my authorities all the 
force that they will bear;’? and yet he quite drops that of Thucy- 
dides, the most positive and full of all that I had produced. He has 
Spent two pages™ In a sort of declamation, to dress up and to varnish 
the story of Pausanias; which he may now be pleased to eall home 
again, for he may have need of such declaiming eloquence to excuse 
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his own errors, He supposes”, that I keep by me in reserve those 
synchronisms and concurrences that fix the age of Anaxilas: and 
now, to oblige him, I have produced some of them, but have a few 
still behind that shall be at his service. And I hope he will be so 
kind, in requital, as ‘to throw-into the scale those half a dozen” he 
speaks of®, ‘ besides his Scaliger’s and Petavius’s, that have fallen 
in with the account: of Pausanias.” The more “ he throws into 
his scale,” the greater compliment he will make me, by telling the 
world, that I have hit upon the truth, where so many, and such great 
men, have failed before me. 


TueEre is another small controversy upon this topie between the 
examiner and me, that must be debated before we conclude this sec- 
tion. J had observed, that the pretended Phalaris in one epistle 
mentions the Zancleans, and in another the Messanians. Now if 
historians say true, that the name of Zancle was changed into Mies- 
sana after Olymp. lxx. the tyrant Phalaris, that died at Olymp ivii. 
could not call them Messanians: or if Pausanias say true, that Zan- 
cle was called Messana at Olymp. xxix. then the tyrant, that lived 
above one hundred years after, could not call them Zancleans: 
choose which way you will, therefore, the epistles are a cheat. The 
first part of this dilemma we have sufficiently established; but to the 
Jatter Mr. B. has made an exception that shall here be considered. 

He observes very acutely®, that the epistles do not expressly say 
Zancle, the town; but only the people, Zancleans: and he con- 
ceives, that though Zancle was called Messana at Olymp. xxis. ac- 
cording to Pausanias; yet there were Zancleans left still, and might 
be called so by Phalaris, at Olymp. lvii. If the author of the letters 
had named the town, he would not have justified him; but nothing can 
be justly inferred to his disadvantage from his naming the people. 

This is so ingenious a distinction, that I desire to borrow it of him 
for one moment, and apply it to a passage of his author Pausanias. 
He has borrowed several things of me; and I hope he will not take 
it ill, if L once use the same freedom with him. Pausanias, among 
other donaries at Olympia, describes a statue of Hercules fighting 
with an Amazon. The man that dedicated it was Evagoras? a ZAN- 
CL£AN, and the workman one Aristocles a Cydonian. ‘ Now the 
age, (says he), of this Aristocles cannot be exactly known’; but it is 

-evident that he lived before Zancle was called, as it now is, Mes- 
sana.” Now Mr. B. may tell Pausanias, that his inference, like 
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mine, is very erroneous; for the town Zancle not being named here, 
but only Zxyxidsoc, a ZANCLEAN, he cannot infer, as he does, a- 
bout the age of Aristocles; because Evagoras might be a Zanclean 
Jong after the name of Zancle was changed into Messana. What 
now has Pausanias to say for himself? For it is plain that he was not 
aware of the examiner’s distinction. When Pausanias’s friends will 
condescend to give an answer to so poor a cavil, the same apology 
will serve both for him and myself. 

Mr. B. has another passage of the same Pausanias; by which he 
will make it appear, that there were a people Zancleans, when there 
was nu city Zancle. ‘ Pausanias, (says he’), where he observes, that 
during the Messanians’ absence from Peloponnese, but two of their 
nation, Leoatiscus and Symmachus, Messanians of Sicily, won the 
prize at the Olympics; adds*_—That the Sicilians say, these were not 
Messanians, but descended from the old Zancleans.”’ This im- 
plies, (says Mr. B.) that the Zancleans kept their families unmixed 
with their new conquerors.”” But Iam sure this argument “ im- 
plies,” that Mr. B. has: not read his system of logic so well as he 
ought to do. For allow him, that the families were unmixed fora 
while; does that imply, that those families had still the name of 
Zancleans? Is it not evident from Pausanias himself", that Leontis- 
eus and Symmachus registered themselves Messanrans at Olym- 
pia? But if the old name was still kept up, why did they not style 
themselves ZANCLEANS? The catalogue of the Stadionice enters, 


this Symmachus at Olymp. Ixxxviil._OAvar. bydonxosy éydon. Sup- 
waxes Mecahwos sddiov. Here we see he is recorded a Messanian, and 
not aZaaclean. Nay, I think the passage of Pausanias does more 
than imply, that there were none called Zancleans in Symmachus’s 
time: for he says, ** he was descended of the anriunT Zancleans,”’ 
As if E should say, Mr. B. is descended from the antient Picts; would 
this imply that there is now a nation called Picts, or rather the quite 
contrary? 

But pray how does Mr. B. prove, that ‘* the Zanclean families 
continued unmixed?” Because the Sicilians could know, that Leon- 
tiseas and Symmachus were descended from them*? But this is a 
consequence too nearly related to some we have lately parted with. 
For we have seen already, that Symmachus’s age was Olymp. Ixxxviii. 
aud Leontiscus’s was about the same time, or before it. For his 
statue was made by Pythagoras Rheginus*, who, as Pliny says’, lived 
Olymp. Ixxxvii. but, as Pausanias says?, made the statue of Euthy- 
mus, who got the prize at the Olympics, Olymp. Ixxvi. Now the 
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remotest of these Olympiads is but fifty years from Anaxilas’s time, 
who changed the name of Zancle into Messana. So that, for ought 
Mr. B. knows, both Leontiscus’s and Symmachus’s parents might be 
married before the time of that change: and where then is his con- 
sequence, ‘ that the families continued unmixed?”’ Nay, although 
the interval had been much longer, yet the Sicilians might easily 
guess, that those two were not descended from the Messanians of 
Peloponnesus. Because in truth there was no such colony of Mes- 
sanians that had settled at Zancle, as Pausanias believed. For 
though the name was given by Anaxilas in memory of his antient 
country; yet the people that he planted there were ‘‘ a'medley of 


Several countries*. 

His next argument to prove that the Zancleans ‘ continued many 
ages in a distinct body, and under the old name,” after the city was 
called Messana, is taken out of Diodorus; ‘* who tells us, (says Mr. 
B.>) that in the seventy-ninth Olympiad, the Zancleans recovered 
their city out of those strangers’ hands that had possessed it so many 
years.” So many years? Pray how many had they possessed it, ac- 
cording to Diodorus? Anaxilas, that changed the name of Zancle, 
died, as he says’, at Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. and his children were dispos- 
sessed of it¢ at Olymp. Ixxix. 4. which is but the short interval of 
fifteen years. What does the examiner mean, then, by his ‘¢ so many 
years,” and ‘ continuing many ages?”’ I will open the case a little, 
and shew his mistake; for lam persuaded he is very innocent in this 
place, and does not wilfully deceive his readers. Diodorus says, the 
Zaucigwans recovered their liberty at Olymp. Ixxix.4. This the ex- 
amiuer tuok notice of; and at the same time there run in his head 
the account of Pausanias, that the Zancleans lost their liberty 
Olymp. xxix. 1. The gentleman, out of his great circumspection, 
tacks these two accounts together, and argues from them, as if Dio- 
dorus espoused them both. But I have already shewn, that Pausa- 
nias’s date differs from Diodorus’s, almost two whole centuries. 
There is nothing, therefore, in Diodorus about ‘ possessing it so 
many years.” ‘That is the examiner’s commentary upon the text. 
His words are only these, at Olymp. Ixxix. 4. “Pyyivor mera Zayxraiwy 
The Rhegians, with the Zancleans, drove out the sons of Anaxilas, 
and freed their countries from their tyranny.” 

The Rhegians had been under the tyranny of Anaxilas and. his 
children for the space of thirty-two years only; and the Zancleans 
not so long: which is the true reason why Diodorus here cails them 
ZANCLHZANS, though the town was then called Messana. The 
Zancleaus, says he, delivered their country. Because they were 
really the very same persons that were formerly called Zancleans. 
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For the same generation saw both revolutions; both the conquest of 
their city by Anaxilas, and the recovery of it from ‘his children. 
This once, therefore, he calls them Zancleans; but ever after they 
are Messanians, and the town is Messana; as at Ol. xci. 2.° xcil. 4.4 
xcvi. 1 So in Herodotus’s time, about Olymp. Ixxxiii. it was. not 
Zancle but Messana. And when Thucydides relates the Athenian 
invasion of Sicily, Ol. xci. 2. he talks all along of Messana and the 
Messanians, never naming Zancle, but once only, when he was 
treating of the antiquities of the country. 

But we are sure, says Mr. B.f the Zancleans preserved themselves 
in a separate body even till Pliny’s time£, who expressly distinguishes 
them from the Messanians, and tells us Messana was a free city, but 
the Zanclzans were tributaries. The first edition of Mr. B.’s book 
has only a reference to the passage of Pliny: but the second thus sets 
down the words in the margin:——‘* Messana civium Romanorum, 
qui Mamertini vocantur, Latinz conditionis, Zanclei.’’ Thus, as I 
say, the words of Pliny are cited in the margin. But the passage of 
- Pliny is really in this manner:——“ Intus Latinze conditionis Centu- 
ripini, Netini, Segestani. Stipendiarii, Assorini, Aitnenses, (and so 
through the whole alphabet to) Zanclei Messeniorum in Siculo 
Freto.”” Here I think it is as plain as the sun, that Mr. B. the 
writer of the first edition, took ‘¢ stipendiarii’’ in Pliny to signify 
‘¢ tributaries,” as it truly does: but the marginal writer in the second 
edition believed, that ‘ Latinz conditionis”’ signified ‘¢ tributaries,” 
and that *¢ stipendiarii,” like the other words on each side of it, was 
the name of a people of Sicily: which I think, without any aggrava- 
tion, to be a brace of such monstrous and infamous blunders, as can 
hardly be matched again, but by him that made these. But that 
which troubles me more is this; that the learned Mr. B. in his letter 
frou Paris, before the second edition, gives out all those alterations, 
of which this is one, to be bis own. Now how shall we reconcile 
these matters together? for the text, we see, looks one way, and the 
margin another. If Mr. B. be a man of honour and veracity, as he 
is, he made this marginal note. If he bea man of wit and judgment, 
as he is too, it is impossible he should make it. Here is a terrible 
quarrel between his honour and his judgment; and I could wish the 
matter was fairly ended. I have this expedient to offer towards it_. 
That the text being written at London, and the margin at Paris, may 
perhaps be a physical account why the sense of them is so wide 
asunder. 

But what do I say to the passage of Pliny? Why, I will give Mr. B. 
an answer, when he pleases to tell me the meaning of it. Cluverius, a 
man of learning and other abilities not much inferior to Mr. B. knew 
Sind: pr AS6. i! Butea, ep, 982,297. £ P, 196-7, & Lib. 3. c. 8. 
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not what to make of it. ‘* Hine mira brevitate*, (says he), et his- 
toriarum confusione Plinius, Zanclei Messeniorum in Siculo Freto.” 
This great man, it seems, could see nothing in it but darkness and 
confusion. But I have the less reason to be concerned about its 
because I have plainly shewed that Pausanias is quite out in his 
reckoning: so that 1 do not charge it as the sophist’s error, that he 
names the Zancleans, (which Pliny is cited for), but that he talks 
of Messaniaus, who were not heard of in Sicily in the days of the 
true Phalaris 

And so much about the Zancleans. For I hope this article is 
sufficiently settled. And [ would make bold to ask my learned exa- 
miver, the next time he and I talk together®, if he still retains his 
loyalty to his Sicilian prince®. If he does, much good may it do him: 
he shall adore his Perkin Warbeck as long as he pleases. 


V. 

THAT same ninety-second letter, which has furnished us already 
with one detection of the imposture, will, if strictly examined, make 
a second confession, from these words, 0¢ droves extpiya mituos dleyy 3 
it isathreat of Phalaris to the Himerzans, that he would extirpate 
them like a pine tree. Now here again am I concerned for our 
sophist, that he is thus taken tripping. For the original of this Say- 
ing is thus related by Herodotus’, When the Lampsaceni in Asia 
had taken captive Miltiades the Athenian, Croesus king of Lydia 
sent them a message—_That if they did not set him free, he would 
come and extirpate them like a pine: cheng wirvos Tpomoy cmelAce 
extpive. The men of Lampsacus understood not the meaning of that 
expression, ‘like a pine;”’ till one of the eldest of them hit upon it,and 
told them, ‘* that of all trees, the pine, when once it is cut down, never 
grows again, but utterly perishes.”’ We see the phrase was then so 
new and unheard of, that it puzzled a whole city. Now if Croesus 
was upon that occasion the first author of this saying, what becomes 
of this epistle? For this, as I observed before, being pretended to 
be written above a dozen years before Phalaris’s death, carries date at 
least half a dozen before Croesus began his reign. 

Nay, there is good ground of suspicion, that Herodotus himself, 
who wrote a hundred years after Phalaris was killed, was the first 
broacher of this expression. For it is known, those first histo- 
rians make every body’s speeches for them. So that the blunder of 
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our sophist is so much the more shameful. The third chapter of the 
eighth book of A.Gellius, which is now lost, carried this title _** Quod 
Herodotus parum vere dixerit, unam solamque pinum arborum om- 
nium ce#sam nunquam denuoex iisdem radicibus pullulare,’’__ That 
«* Herodotus is in the wrong, in saying, that of all trees, a pine only, 
‘¢ if lopped, never grows again.” I suppose Gellius in that chapter 
told us‘*, out of Theophrastus, of some other trees besides the pine 
that perish by lopping: the pitch tree, the fir, the palm, the cedar, 
and the cypress. ButI would have it observed, that he attributes 
the saying, and the mistake about it, not to Croesus, but to Herodo- 
tus. After whom, it became a proverb, which denotes an utter 
destruction without any possibility of flourishing again. See Eedxgs 
spémoy in Zenobius, Diogenianus, and Suidas. And it is remarkable, 
that our letter-monger has Herodotus’s very words, xirus and éxrpi- 
ev; when all the other three writers have wevxy for zirus, and 
xémray instead of éxrpiBev: which shews he had in his eye and me- 
mory this very place of Herodotus. A strange piece of stupidity, or 
else contempt of his readers, to pretend to assume the garb and per- 
son of Phalaris, and yet knowingly to put words in his mouth, not 


heard of till a whole century after him. 


MR.B. goes on,and begins remarks! upon this article with his common 
place eloquence, about the uncertainty of this way of proof from 
sentences and sayings. In his opinion, his Sicilian prince may make 
use of the very phrases, not the thoughts only, but the expressions, 
too, of Herodotus, Euripides, and others; and yet come a whole 
century or two before them. This, as weak and absurd as it is, 
shall not pass without an answer, in a place that is more proper for 
it than this. 

He asks&— How do I prove that the expression puzzled the whole 
city? and he answers himself — Plainly! because one of the eldest 
citizens hit upon it, and told the meaning of it.. This is very nice 
reasoning. If he was half as nice in his representing, he would not 
fill his papers with such mean and unworthy frauds, as he would put 
upon his readers; if any of whom will but look upon my words, as 
they stand in the dissertation, they will see his fair dealing. They 
are the express words of Herodotus, that the whole city was puzzled” 
a good while, even the old man himself, who at last! with much ado 
found out the meaning. 
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£ had observed, that the first historians make every body’s speeches 
for them*. Mr. B. takes me up; for this of Croesus is no speech, but 
sonlya message. Wonderful exactness! Prav, Sir, accommodate us, 
out of your new logic, with a definition of a message. I thought 
formerly, that a message was a speech sent. And when Neptune 
rebukes the winds in Virgil: — 


Maturate fugam, regique hee dicite vestro, 

Non illi imperium pelagi, &c. 
i believed it was both a speech and a message at once. And surely 
there are infinite such in poets and historians and common life. Nay 
Herodotus’s own phrase is a sufficient warrant for me; for he says, 
that Croesus sPoKE! to the Lampsaceni by a messenger. 

But it is probable, said I, that Herodotus invented this phrase 
himself. Here Mr. B. insults, and briskly asks me these questions ™; 
Does Herodotus tell us, that the Lampsacenes were puzzled with an 
expression invented by Herodotus? Were the men of Lampsacus, 
in Croesus’s time, at a loss to understand a phrase that was not thought 
of, till Herodotus, a hundred years afterwards, coined it? It is won- 
derful to me how such a piece of reasoning as this could ever enter 
into a head that has brains in it. Who can deny, but that the wit 
of this expression is as great as the civility of it? But to let that 
pass, I am afraid it would not much tend to the examiner’s reputa- 
tion, if the world should determine from this very passage, whether 
his own head be so very full of brains as he and I think it is. 

The faiseness of his reasoning lies open enough. I argued froma 
doubie supposition: first, if Herodotus give us the very words of Crae- 
sus, they are six years at least younger than the epistle pretends to be: 
or secondly, if Herodotus, as his and other historians’ custom is, 
fathered a saying upon Croesus, which he invented himself, then it 
is a hundred years younger than the epistle. Now our examiner, in 
his wisdom, tacks both these together; and disputes, as if I had 
maintained, that both parts of the dilemma were true at once, - that 
both Croesus used the expression, and Herodotus invented it?) Was 
there ever such a piece of reasoning to be met with in print, till his 
examination blessed the world, and furnished it with store of them? 

To shew Mr. B. a picture of his reasoning ina light that is clearer, 
Homer makes Achilles’s speeches for him, just as, according to my 
opinion, Herodotus makes Croesus’s. And the learned world has all 
along considered some passages in those speeches as the inventions 
of Homer. Say you so, gentlemen, starts up our examiner; does 
Homer tell us, that Agamemnon was affronted with an expression 
invented by Homer? Were the men of Troy frightened with lan- 
guage that was not thought of till Homer, five hundred years after- 
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wards, coined it? It is wonderful to me, Sirs, how such a piece of 
reasoning as this could ever enter into heads that have brains in them. 
This is a true representation of the examiner’s argument: and I might 
tell him in another of his civil phrases", ‘* that surely the man that 
wrote this must have been fast asleep, for else he could never have 
talked so wildly.”’ But I hear of a greater paradox talked of abroad, 
that not the wild only, but the best part of the examiner’s book, may 
possibly have been written while he was fast asleep. 

Mr. B. goes on°_“* If Herodotus is to be believed, Croesus used 
this expression; if he is not, why is he brought to prove any thing: 
Wonderful again! By the same way of reasoning, he may ruin at 
one blow the reputation of Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, 
and almost all the historians. For their manner is, before their 
speeches, to say-_Such a one spoke thus and thus in these very 
words: though every body knows they are the historian’s own 
speeches. And it happens not seldom, that into the mouth of the 
same person, and on the very same occasion, one historian puts one 
speech, and another a quite different one. Now to argue in our 
examiner’s words.—If Thucydides be to be believed, Pericles used 
such expressions; if he is not, why is he brought to prove any thing? 
By the same way he may cashier Xenophon, and the rest. And we 
are in danger of losing the noblest parts of antient history, if Mr. B. 
be not merciful, and put his syllogism into its sheath again. 

‘© But would Croesus, who expected his message should imme- 
diately be obeyed, put it into such a phrase as they were not likely to 
apprehend?? If this argument had any force in it, it would fall 
upon Herodotus himself, who expressly says, that the message was 
sent, and yet was hardly understood. The Lampsacenes understood 
in general the import of the message: Miltiades was to be set free, 
or else they were to be extirpated. The word éxrpipey alone implied 
some terrible threat: for to be cut down like any tree whatsoever, 
was a vengeance severe enough. But the metaphor ziruos eixyy was 
not plain to them at first; why a pine rather than any other tree. 
However, this would not have defeated the design of the message, 
had the Lampsacenes never found the reason of. that metaphor: but 
we see they did hit upon it, after they had cast about for it; which is 
a full justification of Herodotus from this cavil of the examiner. 

The command, we see, was clear enough, that they should release 
Miltiades; but the threat had something of dark in it. And this is 
censured by Mr. B. asa piece of absurd management. But see the 
difference among great wits. For Demetrius, in his elegant book of 
rhetoric’, extols the conduct of Dionysius of Syracuse in a case 
exactly like this. He sent a message to the Locrians—That they 
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should do such a thing, or else their Cicadee* should sing upon the 

ground. A command’ plain and express, but a threat new and ob- 

scure: and perhaps, as the facetious examiner has it“ It might 

puzzle the mayor and aldermen, nay, and the recorder too, of Locri®.”’ 

Now there is something great in allegory, says Demetrius, especially 
when it is used in threatenings: as when Dionysius said, that their 
Cicade should sing upon the ground. For if he had said plainly, 

that he would ravage their country, and destroy their wood, he had 

appeared more angry and less terrible. But he used the allegory, as 
it were a covering to his threat. Fora threat that has a hidden 

meaning is so much the more dreadful, one man apprehending one 
thing, and another another. Aristotle® attributes this saying to Ste-- 
sichorus; but that difference is not material. It is enough that he 
agrees with Demetrius in his character of it, that it is no less inge- 
nious than enigmatical*, And has not Mr. B. then a particular taste 
about good sense and decorum? 

Gellius, as l remarked, ascribes that saying to Herodotus himself, 
and not to Creesus. Mr. B.’s answer is—_That Gellius might not 
speak accurately, nor nicely examine what he was about: which is 
an excuse fitter for the crude pieces of one that I know, than so 
exact a writer’s as Gellius. But besides him, Eustathius says— 
“¢ That éyemevxts in Homer signifies deadly*; because wedxy the 
pitch-tree, when once it is cut down, grows no more. We must take 
notice, therefore, (says he)‘, of that saying of Herodotus, that a pine, 
of all trees, will not grow again after the felling. For if the pitch- 
tree and cypress live no more after they are cut down, how comes 
Herodotus to say this of the pine-tree alone? Here is another 
author, we see, that was no nicer than Gellius: and Mr. B. perhaps 
will be no nicer towards them, but roundly tell them, as his plain 
manner is, that both their heads had no brains in them. 

But before he quits his hold, he will have one fling at my trans- 
lation of Gellius, “* Pinum cesam,” in my language, ‘a pine-tree 
lopped.” ~This, says he8, is falsely rendered, instead of ‘ cut down.” 
For that a pine-tree perishes by lopping is news to the naturalists. 
To such naturalists as I have to deal with, I believe it may be news; 
but not to those that have read either Pliny or Theophrastus. 
‘‘ Lopping (says Pliny)® is fatal to the cypress, the pitch-tree, and 
the cedar, for these die if the top be lopped off, or burnt with fire. 
The other says‘, that the beech, the pitch-tree, the pine, the palm, 
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att as some say, the cedar and cypress, die with lopping, xara Thy 
immemgv. And that is termed zaimery (lopping) when the side 
branches are stripped, and the top is cut off. This, it seems, is news 
to the examiner; 1 hope therefore I shall have his thanks for it, for I 
have a great deal more to tell him, before I take my leave of him. 
One of the main things that I here pointed at as a plain detection 
of the sophist, was his using the very expression of Herodotus, TITVOs 
tigy ExtpiBav; when some Others, that mentioned the proverb, yet 
differed a little in the phrase, having it webans tp9rov xdrrew. This 1 
observed as a plain token that he had Herodotus’s passage in his 
eye; as Eustathius*, when he brings that saying, expressly cites him 
for it. And so Elian appears to have had him in his thoughts, when 
he says', rd Sauy.duov wapery piyuce ExtpiBov rupavvous mituos ixyy. Now 
the examiner, that he might do one discreet thing in this chapter, 
has dropped this, and taken no notice of it. And he was “ tempted, 
(he says), to leave this whole part of my dissertation unexamined.” 
An innocent temptation indeed! How much better had he yielded to 
it, than have made such miserable work both with logic and critic. 


Vi. 
IN the eighty-fifth epistle, we have already taken notice of our mock 
tyrant’s triumph; ore Tavpopevelras xal Zayxrsious elg TeAres VEVINyHe oe 
That he had utterly routed the Tauromenites and the Zancleans. 
But there is an old and true saying —TToAaad xawa rod worAtuou__ Many 
new and strange things happen in war. For we have just now 
seen those same routed Zancleans rise up again, after a thousand 
yeats, to give him a worse defeat. And now the others too are tak- 
ing their tarn to revenge their old losses. For these, though they 
are called Tauromenités, both here, and in the fifteenth, thirty-first, 
and thirty-third epistles, make protestation against the name; and 
declare they were called Naxiaus, in the days of the true Phalaris. 
‘ Taurominium, qua antea Naxos,” says Pliny®.—‘ Taurominium, 
quam prisci Naxon vocabant,”’ says Solinus®. Whence it is, that He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, because they wrote before the change of the 
pame, never speak of Taurominium, but of Naxos, and the Naxians. 
A full account of thé time, and thé réa8on, and thé manner of the 
change, is thus given by Diodorus’. Some Sicilians planted them- 
selves Olymp. xcvi. }. upon a hill called Tauvus, near the ruins of 
Naxus, and built a new town there, which they called Tauromenion— 
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amd rot tapos xat wévev, from their settlement upon Tauras. About 
forty years after this, Olymp. ev. 3, one Andromachus ®, a Taurome- 
nite, gathered all the remnant of the old Naxians that were dispersed 
through Sicily, and persuaded them to fix there. his is such a 
vlainand punctual testimony, that neither the power and stratagems of 
the tyrant, nor the rhetoric of the sophist, are able to evade it, Where 
are those then, that ery up Phalaris for the forid author of the letters? 
who was burnt in his own ball, above a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Taurominium was ever thought of. 

But I shall not omit one thing in defence of the epistles; which 
though it will not do the work, let it go, however, as far as it can. 
We have allowed, that Pythagoras was contemporary with Phalaris; 
and yet in the history of that philosopher, we are told of his conversa- 
tion and exploitsat Taurominium. Porphyry says*__“ He delivered 
Croton, and Himera, and Taurominium, from tyrants: and that in 
one and the same day he was at Metapontium in ftaly, and Tauro- 
minium in Sicily’? The same story is told by Jamblichus®; who 
supplies us too with another__* That a young man of Taurominpium h 
being drunk, Pythagoras played him sober by a tew tunes of grate 
spondees.”’ Conon also tells a story*_“* Howa certain Milesian left 
his country in the time of Cyrus, and went to Taurominium in Sicily.” 
These several passages seem to concur with, and confirm the credit of 
the letters, that Taurominium hada name and being in the time 
of Pythagoras and Phalaris. All this would be very plausible, and 
our sophist might come off with a whole skin, but fora cross figure 
in his own art, rhetoric, called prolepsis, or anticipation; viz. when 
poets or historians call any place by a name, which was not yet known 
in the times they write of. As when Virgil says of Alneas—. 

-+4-¢+ Lavinaque venit. Littora; 
And of Dedalus— 
Chalcidicaq; levis tandem superadstitit arce: 
He is excused by prolepsis; though those places were not yet called 
so in the times of Deedalus and Alneas. The same excuse we may 
make for Ovid, when he tells us, that Taurominium, and Himera, 
and Agrigentum, were as old as the rape of Proserpine tee 
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So when Porphyry and Jamblichus name Taurominium in the story 
of Pythagoras, and Conon in the story of his Milesian, meaning 
Naxos, which was afterwards calledso; the same figure acquits them. 
For it is no more, than when I say, Julius Cassar conquered France, 
and made an expedition into England: though I knew that Gaul and 
Britain were the names in that age. But when Phalaris mentions 
Taurominium so many generations before it was heard of, he cannot 
have the benefit of that same prolepsis. For this is nota poetical, 
but a prophetical anticipation. And he must either have had the 
prescience and divination of the Sibyls, or his epistles are as false and 


commentitious as our Sibylline oracles. 


MR. B. is pleased to object" That Diodorus is in two stories about 
the founding of Tauromenium.”’ In one place he says——The Sici- 
lians first called it Tauromenium, Olymp. xcvi, 1. in another, that 
Andromachus named it so, about forty years after. Either of these 
accounts, he confesses, would serve my purpose; but since they con- 
tradict one another, neither of them is to he depended upon. ‘That 
is hard indeed. What, neither of them to be depended on? Not so 
much as this to be concluded from them, that at least the city was 
not built above one hundred and fifty years before the earlier date of 
the two? This is just such a strain of reasoning, as he treated us with 
in the last section. The best refutation of such arguments is not to 
answer them but to use them: for by a short trial, they shew their 
bad metal, and quickly lose their edge. Let us make therefore an 
experiment or two. There are different accounts about the year of 
our Saviour’s nativity; and since they contradict one another, neither 
of them is to be depended on: so that we cannot justly infer from 
them, that he was not as old as the Macchabees. Some say" Alesa 
in Sicily was built by Archonides, Olymp. xciv. 2. but others say, by 
the Carthaginians, Olymp. xciii. 4. These stories ‘* contradict one 
another, and neither can be depended on:” therefore the town may 
be as old as Troy. One man told me in company, that the examiner 
was twenty-four years old; and another said twenty-five. Now these 
two stories contradict one another, and neither can be depended on: 
we are at liberty therefore to believe him a person of about fifty years 
of age. 

As for the two stories of Diodorus, I believed the former was the 


true one; and therefore I represented the latter so as to make it con- 
sistent with it. Cluverius, indeed, prefers the latter account; but I 


cannot yet be of his opinion, because Diodorus calls the place Tau- 
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rominiam at Olymp. xevi. 1.° and xcvi. 3.?. and xcvii. 1.9 three seve- 
ral times, before Andromachus is mentioned. 

** But there were people of old, that inhabited the hilly parts about 
Naxos, where Taurominium stood".” Right again; and therefore 
Taurominium was built long before Diodorus’s date of it. I wili make 
bold to use this argument too, and that will serve for an answer. 
Arrian*, in his history of Alexander, has the face to tell the world, 
that that prince built Alexandria at mount Caucasus. ‘ But there 
were people of old, that inhabited those hilly parts,” as that writer 
himself confesses. Exawxeiro roAaois cvbpdémoist: _** The mountain,” 
says he, ** had many inhabitants.”’ It is plain then, that there was an 
Alexandria at Caucasus, before ever the Macedonian set foot there, Is 
not Arrian cut down now with this mighty argument? And which of 
the historians may not be in the same condition, when a fit of dis- 
puting takes the examiner? 

** Ave, but the people mizht be called Taaromenites*, before the 
city was built, and it is observable, that Phalaris names the people, 
but not the city; nor uses any such expression, as implies they were 
formed into a politic body, or belonged to any city.” I remember, 
Mr B. says somewhere——‘* That there is a quaintness of pedantry in 
some observations.” He might have observed too, if he had pleased, 
that Phalaris mentions the Syracusaps, but never names the place 
Syracuse: must the Syracusans therefore belong to no city? If so 
smail an observation can raze cities at this rate, the tyrant, by Mr. 
B.’s conduct, will be more terrible now, than when he was alive. 

The reason why he mentioned not the place Tauromenium, but only 
the people, is no secret at all. For he neither took the town, nor be- 
sieged it, nor carried his bull thither fora raree-show, nor had anyother 
concerns there, and why then should he mention it? The people in- 
deed he had some transactions with; for he says—‘* They began an 
unjust war with him: they redeemed their captives by a price in com- 
mon, and he remitted to them that price in common at the request of 
Stesichcrus’.”” And surely this is a hint broad enough, that they 
were formed into a politic body, and belonged to a:city. Unlesg 
Mr. B. will have nothing less, than the mayor, and aldermen, and ree 
corder to be named, for a proof that it was a city. 

Mr. B. adds a passage of Vibius Sequester__* That Taurominium 
had its name from the river Taurominius, that runs by it.” And he 
infers__‘* That there might be a people Tauromenites”, as well as a 
river Taurominius, before there was a city Taurominium.”? The 
gentleman loves to surprise us with a consequence: a river Tauro- 
minius; ergo, a people Tauromenites. Now if the Tauromenites 

* Diod. p. 282. P 305. 4 309, 310, *PPaag, * Lib. 3. p. 230 
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were a sort of fish, this argument drawn from the river would be of 
great force. But with submission to Mr, B.’s better judgment, ¥ 
humbly conceive the Tauromenites were flesh and blood like the rest 
of the Sicilians. 

But the examiner’s expression deserves our remarking’, if Vie 
bius Sequester be to be credited. I doubt not, but he tacitly an- 
swered himself, that he is not to be credited. For Mr. B. appears 
to have had this notice of Vibius from Cluverius® in his Sicily; but 
with great eandour and integrity he suppresses what Cluverius proves 
there__That Vibius is quite mistaken: for the river had that name 
fyom the town, and not the town from the river; which was called, 
not Taurominius, but Onabala, till after the time of Augustus, that 
is, until four hundred years after the date of Taurominium. 

The words of Vibius Sequester? are these —“* Taurominius, inter 
Syracusas et Messanam, a quo oppidum Taurominium; quod oppi- 
dum aliter Euseboneora dicitur.’”’ It had become Mr. B.’s great learn- 
ing to have cited this passage at large, and have given the world an 
emendation of it. The fault, | suppose, is manifest enough; for whe 
ever heard of Euseboneora? Cluverius endeavours to correct it, Ea- 
sebio Naxos. 1 will give no character of that learned man’s corree- 

ion, but only propose another of my own, which is, Eusebon Corae 
The author meant EdceBay Xapa, * Regio Piorum;”’ a place so called 
in the neighbourhood of Taurominium and Catana from the famous 
story of the two Pious Brothers : who, upon an eruption of Etna, when 
the liquid fiery mass ran down towards their dwelling, took theiraged 
parents in their arms and escaped with them, neglecting all their own 
goods and treasure. Conon gives usa narrative of it, which he closes 
with this*_“ That the Sicilians from that occasion called the place 
EYSEBQN XOPA, the place of the pious.’ Lycurgus the orator 
tells the same story, and adds_.‘* That from thence the place was yet 
called EYSEBQN XQPOS!.” Aristotle™, Strabo", and Pausanias °, 
call those brothers, ““ EYSEBEIS ;”’ and Claudian?, “* pit FRATRES;” 
and Solinus? names the place, ‘*‘ campus PionUM.”’ lian says’, 
this eruption happened at Olymp. Ixxxi. but I suspect there is a mis- 
take in the number. 3 

To return now to the subject under debate; we have other evidence 
unquestionable, that confirms the narrative of Diodorus about the 
origin of Taurominium. For Pliny and Solinus say expressly — 
«¢ That Taurominium was the city which was formerly ealled Naxos.” 
Taurominium, therefore, cannot be older than the destruction of 

# P. 133, ® Clay. Sicil. p. 90, 91. Vib. Sequester de Fluviis, 
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Naxos. But we are certain that that city was destroyed by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse‘, at Olymp. xciv. 2. And seven years after, says, 
Diodorus, Taurominium was founded, Olymp. xevi. 1. The whole 
account is clear, and every part of it is consistent with and confirmed 
by the rest. And agreeably to this, Herodotus‘ calls the city Naxos, 
and the inhabitants Naxians, about Olymp. Ixx. and so does Thucy- 
dides*, at Olymp. xci. 2. Nay, the very medals of the Tauromenites 
are an infallible proof, that they came from the Naxians: there are 
five several pieces in Paruta, that have on one side TATPOMENI« 
TAN; on the reverse, Apollo’s head with an inscription APKATETA. 
Now Apollo Apyayéras was the tutelar god of the Naxians. “ The 
Chalcidians of Euboea,” says Thucydides’, ‘* founded Naxos, and 
built an altar to Apollo Archagetas, which is yet standing on the 
outside of the town.”” And we have Appian’s* testimony, that the 
Tauromenites were under the patronage of the same Archagetas; 
the very same that had an altar and statue built by the Naxians. But 
the original money of the Taurominites is a surer evidence of it; and 
it is allowed by all antiquaries, that the inscription is in memory of 
their Naxian ancestors. 

Our examiner hinted at this objection against the epistles, from the 
date of Taurominium, in his preface to Phalaris. And it is an un 
usual piece of moderation in him, that he has not charged me with 
stealing it from him. He had as good pretence to do so, as when he 
accuses me of pillaging his poor notes, and robbing Vizzanius and 
Nevelett; of which hereafter. But I will give the reader the secret, 
why he dropped this opportunity of calling me a plagiary. Both in 
his preface and his index*, he says——“ Naxos was destroyed by Dio- 
nysius the younGER,as Diodorus relates it.””. Now ifa man dips only 
into Diodorus, or casts his eye on him, as Mr. B. says, he may pos- 
sibly mistake so; because the story is touched upon in the annals of 
Dionysius the Younger’, But the truth is, that Naxos was razed by 
Dionysius* the ELDER, at Olymp. xciv. 2. which is thirty-five years 
before the other came to the crown. Now some kind assistant, I 
suppose, had informed Mr. B. of this shameful flaw in his preface*; 
and so the consciousness of his own guilt made him slip this fair oc- 
casion of traducing me. But if the reader pleases to see how each 
of us have managed this topic, I will ask no other justification. 

But he asks me*_“* Where do I find that Phalaris was burnt in his 
bull?” I find it in Ovid’s Ibis. 

*Diod. p. 246. © © Lib. vii,  “Lib.vi. =" Lib. vi. = De Cicil. B. v. p. 1162. 
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ne eel 


Utque ferox Phélaris, lingua prius ense refecta, 


More bovis, Paphio clausus in. zre, gemas. 
And in the old Scholiast upon the place——* Phalaris ipsemet refecta 
lingua in taurum zneum conjectus est.” ‘* But do you take up, (says 
Mr. B.), with the trifling author of the verses upon Ibis?’ A little 
while ago “ Ovid was one of the greatest wits of the antients; and as 
much above Manilius®, as Nireus was handsomer than Thersites.” 
But now the wind is changed again, and he is atriflingauthor. Mr. 
B. I see, will let nobody else contradict him, but reserves that for a 
compliment, which he will pay to himself. But why, I pray, so se- 
vere upon Ovid? Why must he have no credit in a matter of history? 
Will Mr. B. stigmatize him for a lie-maker by profession®; suchas he 
obligingly declares all poets are akin to? Of all the various histories 
that are touched on in Ovid’s Ibis, there is not onein forty but what 
we have at this day other good vouchers for, besides the poet himself. 
And without question he had authors for the rest, though they are not 
now extant. Mr. B. requires some “ grave writer’s testimony, and not 
atrifling poet’s*.”” I had quoted a very grave and learned writer for 
it, Heraclides Ponticus; but he tells me, I cite him falsely®; or else 
I use some copy of Heraclides that he has not seen. What Mr. B. 
has or has not seen, his assistant knows better than I do. But in all 
the copies of Heraclides, it is I think sufficiently hinted, that Phalaris 
was.burnt in his bull: I mean the Greek copies; for the Latin trans- 
lation, which is sometimes easier seen than the original, does not ex- 
press it. ‘* Phalaris,’’ say Heraclides, ‘* burnt several persons in his 
brazen bull; but the people took vengeance on him, and they burnt 
his mother too, and his friends‘.”’ If they burnt his mother too, then 
surely that implies, that Phalaris himself was burnt. And indeed how 
could the Agrigentines forget to burn him? The revenge was so pro- 
per and natural, and the thought so very obvious and uppermost, that 
it is hardly credible, they should not burn him in his bull, if they had 
him alive in their power. Tully says*__* That the whole multitude 
of the Agrigentines fell upon him.’ This is consistent enough with 
Ovid’s account of him; for they fell upon him, and seized him, and so 
hauled him tothe bull. As for Valerius Maximus, who says*__“* He 
was stoned to death at the instigation of Zeno Eleates:” it is plain’ 
he mistakes Phalaris for Nearchus; who was tyrant of Veliain Italy a 
hundred years after Phalaris. Jo. Tzetzes says*_‘* He was starved 
to death ina coat of lead;’’ but he scarce deserves our consideration : 
or if he did, yet here are three authors for his burning, and he alone 
for his starving. 
But to take leave of this topic, let us see how the. balance stands 
eres © P. 164. Sib. tags ° P, 153, 117. 
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between the examiner and me. In the one scale there are Diodorus, 
Pliny, Solinus, Thucydides, Herodotus, and the original medals of 
Taurominium: in the examiner’s scale, there are two false surmises, 
two vicious consequences, and one refreshing quibble’; for the quib- 
ble is his own, by the old rule_— Qui capit, ille facit.”’ 


VI. 
THE thirty-fifth letter to Polygnotus presents us with a sentence of 
moral__ors Adyos Epyou cxia mapa Tois cwPpovesépors wemiceuras—§ That 
wise men take words for the shadow of things;”’ that is, as the sha- 
dow is not alone without the presence of the body, so words are ac- 
companied with the action. It isa very notable saying, and we are 
obliged to the author of it; and if Phalaris bad not modestly hinted, 
that others had said it before him, we might have taken it for his own. 
But then there was either a strange jumping of good wits, or Demo- 
critus was a sorry plagiary; for he laid claim to the first invention of 
it, as Diogenes Laertius says™Tovrov es xab rd Adyos you TxINS 
and Plutarch" Adyos yap Eoyou oxi xara Asuoxpitov. What shall 
we say to this matter? Democritus had the character of a man of pro- 
bity and wit, who had neither inclination nor need to filch the say- 
ings of others. Besides, here are Plutarch and Diogenes, two wit- 
nesses that would scorn to flatter, and to ascribe it to Democritus, had 
they ever read it in others before him. ‘This bears hard indeed upon 
the author of the letters, but how can we help it? He should have 
minded his hits better, when he was minded to act the tyrant. For 
Democritus, the first author of the sentence, was too young to know 
even Pythagoras: ra trav ypévwy peyetas, says Diogenes®; and yet 
Pythagoras survived Phalaris, nay, deposed him, if we will believe his 
scholars. We may allow forty years’ space for Democritus’s writing; 
from the eighty-fourth Olympiad. to the ninety-fourth, in. which he 
died. Now the earliest of this is above a hundred years after the last 
period of Phalaris. 
I am sensible that Michael Psellus? refers this saying to Simonides; 
and Isidorus Peleus. to the Lacedemonians%. But these two are of 
little authority, in a case of this nature, against Plutarch and Dioge- 


nes. Neither would the matter be mended, should we accept of their 
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testimony: for Simenides was but seven years old when Phalaris 


was killed. And were it a Lacedzemonian apophthegm, though the 


date be undetermined, it might fairly be presumed to be more recent 
than he. | 


MR. B. animadverts, that among the several pretenders to this sen- 
tence —Adyos Zpyou cud, “1 decide in favour of Democritus, for a 
very good reason, because otherwise it would be of no use to me in 
the present debate’? One half of which words are a misrepresenta- 
tion, and the other half a mistake. 

I decided in favour of Democritus, not to serve a present turn, but 
for just and perpetual reasons. ‘There are two that ascribe it to De- 
mocritus, and but one to each of the others. Nay, I will now add a 
third in Democritus’s behalf _Tlévradaos, 6 Anpdxpiros 0 ABOnpitns, Sc. 
Todrov sot xai 7d, Adyos Epuod aixly’: which, according to the present 
reading, is ‘© Oratio Mercurii fagellum,’’as Wolfius and Portus trans- 
late it: butit ought to le corrected, Adyos épyou oxsy. And besides the 
number, even the quality of Democritus’s witnesses is greater than 
the other’s, in a case of this nature: for Jsidorus, a Christian writer, 
was not versed so well in heathen authors, as Plutarch and Laertius ; 
and Psellus, I suppose, is too modern, to be set in’ competition with 
them; being a thousand years younger than Plutarch, and nine hundred 
than Laertius. In this part therefore Mr. B. has misrepresented me. 

The other, as I said, is a mistake; where he says‘, ‘‘ otherwise it 
would be of no use to me, and if any of them have it, except Demo- 
critus, Phalaris might have used it after them.” What will nota man 
say, that can say such things with equal regard to truth and honour? 
If we attribute it to Simonides, could Phalaris use it afterhim? Though 
it be evident beyond all question, that Simonides™ was a very child at 
the latest period ef Phalaris’s life? | had observed this in my disser- 
tations; Mr. B. has not one word in refutation of it, and yet could 
suffer these crude assertions to drop from his pen. Nay further, if 
we allow Isidorus’s account, and give the saying to the Lacedemo- 
nians, yet it is very great odds, that itis younger than Phalaris. For 
if we examine the Laconiec sentences collected by Plutarch, we shall 
find four parts of five there to be later than Phalaris’s time. 

But Mr. B. adds, that the words of Plutarch, xara Anpéxpirov, do 
not imply” That he thought Democritus to be the author of the 
saying, but only that he had met with it in Democritus’s works.” I 
am weary of dealing with such poor objections, that have no sap nor 
spiritin them.- In another place the same author says, that according 


toSimonides*__ _, By aR 
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And, according to Plato*__Adyov. xougorérov mpeymaros Bapuréry Sy- 
wie. Does not Plutarch here intimate, that Simonides and Plato 
were the first authors of these sayings? There is nothing more com- 
mon in him and others, than xerad ray Aloytaov, xara sav Edpyridyy, 
xata tov Mévavdpov, &c. Now, if we allow of Mr. B.’s exception — 
That these may not be the authors of the passages there attributed to 
them, but may have pillaged them from others, we shall have as many 
plagiaries as writers. 

He insists further’>__That Laertius tells us, Solon used to SAY) 
Ayo eidwAoy elvas tév Epyov; so that he does not make Democritus 
the auihor of the sentence we speak of. But, with the examiner’s 
leave, there is a difference between Adyos eidwrov Tay goyay, and Adyos 
‘tpyou oxia: and if Laertius had not thought so, he would not have 
named them both. If the words in Phalaris’s epistle had been Aéyos 
sidwroy tay Epywy, L had never made an objection from them against 
the epistles; because Solon was as old as the true Phalaris But 
since the words are, Adyos Zeyou oxi&; which, as Plutarch, Laertius, 
and Suidas assure us, was the peculiar phrase and turn that Democri- 
tus gave to that thought, it is an objection unanswerable. 

But, by virtue of an “ old saying” as he calls it©__‘* Nihil est dic- 
tum, quod non dictum prius;”’ he believes, that Aéyos foyou oxié 
might be lit upon a hundred times, before Democritus made it fa- 
mous. I perceive the gentleman understands not the ‘old saying” 
he speaks of, The first that used it was Terence, in the prologue to 
Eunuchus; where he excuses himself for borrowing some characters 
from Menander, in these elegant verses_— 

Quod si personis iisdem uti aliis non licet; 

Qui magis licet currentes servos scribere, 

Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 

Parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem, 

Puerum supponi, falli per servum senem, 

Amare, odisse, suspicari? denique 

Nullum est sam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius. 
fis excuse is this—_That all characters were already exhausted by 
the numbers of poets that had gone before; (there being at that time 
above two thousand Greek comedies extant, besides the Latin ones), 
so that nothing could Now be said, that was not said already. Now, 
he says; that is, in his own time, in the rear of so many poets: but 
it had been very absurd in Epicharmus’s mouth, or any other of the 
first writers of comedy. And it is as absurd in our examiner to in- 
fer from this ‘ saying” that a saying could not be first lit upon by 
Democritus, who comes so early in the chronology of learning. 
Surely every saying had some beginning; unless Mr. B. will sup- 
pose, that the world and human race have been eternally as they are 
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a 
now. . But he himself affords a full refutation of his ‘‘ Nihil est die- 
tum:’’ for there are many such nostrums in his book, such proper 
and peculiar mistakes, as were never thought en, nor said by any 
man before him. 


Vil. 


IN the fifty-first epistle to Eteonicus, there is another moral sen- 
tence: Ovyrobs yap dvras abavaray dpyiy exe, wis Gaal TIVES, OD mpooHrer 
__** Mortal men ought not to entertain immortal anger.” But Lam 
afraid he will have no better success with this, than the former. For 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric*, among some other sententious verses, 
‘cites this iambic, as commonly known: — | 


3 A W 
‘AOdvaroy Spyny an Quaarre Oynros wv. 


This, though the author of it be not named, was, probably, like most 
of those proverbial gnome, borrowed from the stage; and, conse- 
quently, must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what poet you 
please, tragic or comic. | 

But because it may be suspected, that the poet himself might 
take the thought from common usage, and only give it the turn and 
measure of a verse, let us see if we can discover some plainer foot- 
steps of imitation, and detect the lurking sophist under the mask of 


the tyrant. Stobzust gives us these verses out of Euripides’s Phi- 


loctetes: “Qammep 38 Ovarev nat 70 cay njawy Evy 

Ovrw meoonnes pnde THY deyny Exety 

Alavaroy, oss TwPeovely EMISLT Lh. 

Now to him that compares these with the words of the epistle, it will 
be evident, that the author had this very passage before his pen; 
there is Zev and mpocyxer, not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence; which could not fall 
out by accident. And where has he now a friend at a pinch, to sup- 
port his sinking credit? For Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s 
time. Nay, to come nearer to our mark; from Aristophanes{, the 
famous grammarian, (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, and others, 
wrote the Aiarxadles, a catalogue and chronology of all the plays of 
the poets; a work, were it now extant, most useful to antient his- 


tory), we know that this very fable, Philoctetes, was written Olymp. 
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Ixxxvii. which is one hundred and twenty years after the tyrant’s. 


destruction. 


1 HAD said, that the iambic verse quoted by Aristotle— 
"Abcavarov opyny un QuAarre Oynrds ty, 

was probably borrowed from the stage. This does not please the 
examiner; for he comes upon me with this graveling question’ 
Why more probably borrowed from the stage, than from Archilo- 
ehus’s iambics? the fragments of which are full of those proverbial 
sentences. I will tell you, Sir, why more ‘ probably’’ from the stage 
than from Archilochus. First, because in Aristotle’s time there were 
a thousand iambics of the stage for one of Archilochus’s. The plays 
of the old comedy were three hundred and sixty fivef; of the mid- 
dle comedy six hundred and seventeen: nay, Athen@us says*— 
That he himself had read above eight hundred plays of the middle 
comedy. Add to these all the tragedies, which in all probability 
were more than the others, and it will be reasonable to suppose, 
that there were as many whole plays in Aristotle’s days, as there were 
single iambic verses in all Archilochus’s poems. And secondly, be- 
cause Aristotle, in the very same place where he cites this sentence, 
brings several others; all of which, except one, we are sure are 
fetched from the stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and even 
that one is very likely to be taken from the same place. And now I 
would beg leave, in my turn, to ask the examiner a question: what 
he means, when he says—The fragments of Archilochus’s iambics are 
full of those proverbial sentences? For | believe there are not ten 
jambics of Archilochus’s now extant, and but two of them are pro- 
verbial sentences. He tells me in another place*That collecting 
Greek fragments is a fit employment for me, and I have succeeded 
well in it. But when he pleases to produce those iambics of Archi- 
lochus’s full of such sententious sayings, I will acknowledge his ta- 
lent at that employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this iambic came from the stage, it must 
be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what poet soever, tragic or 
eomic. ‘ This consequence, (says Mr. B.'), I can never allow; be- 
cause I am very well satisfied, that there were both tragic and comic 
poets before the days of Phalaris.” The age of tragedy he reserves 
for another section; but for comedy he produces Susarion, who is said 
to have invented it before the tyranny of Pisistratus. 

It is the examiner’s good fortune, to be never more in the wrong, 
than when he talks most superciliously, and with the greatest assur- 
ance. He can “ never allow’’ my inference, and he is “ yery well 
satisfied.” But I must tell him, to his further ‘* satisfaction,”’ that 
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though we suppose plays were acted a little before, or in Phalaris’s 
time, yet it does not presently follow as a consequence, that Pha- 
laris could cite that verse out of a poet, whether tragic or comic. 

First, because it is an iambic verse; and it was.a good.while after 
the invention of comedy and tragedy, before that measure was used 
in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as far as it concerns tragedy: 
*¢ The measure, (says he*), in tragedy, was changed from tetrametres 
to iambics. For at first they used tetrametres, because the trochaic, 
foot is more proper for dancing.” And the same reason will hold 
for comedy too: because that, as well as tragedy, was at first ‘* no- 
thing but a song performed by a chorus dancing to.a pipe!” It 
stands to reason, therefore, that there also the tetrametre was used, 
rather than the iambic; which, as the same Aristotle observes™, was 
fit for business rather than dancing, and for discourse rather than 
singing. 7 

And secondly, because both comedy and tragedy, in their first be- 
ginnings at Athens, were nothing but ‘* extemporal’’ diversions, 
not just and regular poems; they were neither published, nor pre- 
served, nor written; but, like the entertainments of our merry- 
andrews on the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only upon the 
present assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares this express- 
ly__** Both tragedy and comedy, (says he"), were at first made Ex 
FEMPORE:’” and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, tells us® 
—That the antient plays at Athens were nothing but choruses of 
boys and men, the husbandmen in their several parishes, after the 
Yabours of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL songs. Do- 
natus, or whoever is the author of that discourse about comedy, says? 
-—° Thespis was the first that wrote his plays, and by that means 
made them public.” But he was younger than the tyrant’s time, as 
it will appear more manifestly anon. So that Phalaris, as I conceive, 
could not meet with this verse in those days, when the plays were not 
written; unless Mr. B. will bring him over the sea incognito to the 
merriments in the Attic villages. 

And this, perhaps, may be the true reason why the most of those 
that have spoken of the origin of comedy make no mention of Susa- 
rion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of it to Epi- 
charmus. For, as it seems, nothing of that kind was written and 
transmitted to posterity before the time of that Sicilian. Theocritus 
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therefore is express and positive that Epicharmus INVENTED co- 


medy. 
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“ Comedy, (says Themistius'), BEGAN of old in Sicily; for Epichar- 
mus and Phormus were of that country.” ‘* Epicharmus, (says 
Suidas*), together with Phormus, INVENTED comedy at Syracuse,” 
And Solinus, in his description of Sicilyt_** Here, (says he), was 
comedy FIRST INVENTED.” ‘ Some are of opinion, (says Dio- 
medes"), that Epicharmus First made comedy.” Aristotle makes 
some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences; but he expresses 
himself so, that he does as good as declare in favour of Epicharmus. 
I will give the reader his own words: —‘ The pretenders, (says he*), 
to the invention of comedy, are the Megarenses, both those here, (he 
means the Megarenses near Attica), and those in Sicily: for Epi- 
charmus was of that place, who. is much older than Chionides and 
Magnes.’’ When he says, the Megarenses that are here, he may 
hint, perhaps, at Susarion, who was born at that Megara: but he 
plainly signifies, that his claim was of no great weight, by passing 
him over without a name. He might allow him to be the author of 
some ‘* extempore’’ farces, that may be called the first rudiments 
of comedy; and that is all that with justice can be granted him. 
And with this opinion all those fall in who assert, that comedy is 
more recent than tragedy: for the same persons suppose Thespis to 
be the inventor of tragedy, who lived about Olymp. Ixi. Horace, 
after he had given an account of the rise of tragedy and satireY__ 
AFTER these, (says he), came the old comedy: ‘* successit vetus his 
comeedia.”” _ “* His, (says the antient Scholiast), scil. satyris et tra- 
goediz.”’ And Donatus is very positive*_.That tragedy is senior to 
comedy, both in the subject of it, and the time of its invention. 
Well, then; if Epicharmus was the first writer of comedy, it will 
soon appear, that the true Phalaris could not borrow an iambic from 
the stage. For it is well known, that Epicharmus lived with Hiero 
of Syracuse*: and the author of the Arandel Marble places them 
both at Olymp. Ixxvii. 1. when Chares was archon at Athens; which 
is seventy-eight years after Phalaris’s death. It is true, Epicharmus 
lived to a very great age, to ninety years, as Laertius says”, or to 
ninety-seven, as Lucian®. Now allow the greater of these numbers 
for the true term of his life; and suppose, too, that he died that very 
year when he is mentioned in the marble, (though it cannot fairly be 
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presumed so), yet he would be but eighteen years old in the last year 


of Phalaris’s reign: which, perhaps, will be thought too young an 
age to set up for an inventor; for all great wits are not so very early 
and forward as a young writer* that I have heard of. 

Or again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, be supposed 
the first poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all mended: for 
even he, too, is too young to do the epistles any service. His name 
is written different ways: Athenzeus and Suidas call him Phormus*; 
but Aristotle, Phormis®. Yn Themistius, it is written Amorphus’, 
which is an evident depravation. Some learned men would write it 
Phormus, too, in Aristotle: but if that be true which Suidas relates 
of him®, that he was an acquaintance of Gelo the Syracusan’s, and 
tutor to his children, the true reading must be Phormis. For he is 
the same Phormis that, as Pausanias® tells at large, came to great 
honour in the service of Gelo, and of Hiero after him: and that I 
think is a proof sufficient, that he did not invent comedy as early as 
the time of Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said, these 
four things will be allowed: that the authorities for Epicharmus are 
more and greater than those for Susarion—That if Epicharmus was 
the first comedian, Phalaris could not cite a passage out of comedy— 
That, allowing Susarion to have contributed something towards the 
invention of comedy, yet his plays were extemporal, and never pub- 
lished in writing, and consequently unknown to Phalaris: and lastly— 
That if they were published, it is more likely they were in tetrametres 
and other chorical measures, fit for dances and songs, than in iam- 
bics. So far is it from being a just consequence, “ if comedy was but 
heard of at Athens, Phalaris might quote iambics out of it;” though 
it gave such * great satisfaction” to the learned examiner. 

It is true, there are five iambics extant that are fathered upon Su- 
sarion, and perhaps may really be his: — | 

Axovere Acws* Lovompioy Abyat TH0E, 

Vids DiAtvou Meyacpobey Tpimodionsos® 

Kandy yuveixes’ GAN Sums, w Onmorat, 

Oix tsty olnety oimiay Qvev Kaxov. 

Kal yop 10 vias, mal TO an gna XOKOV 
The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholiasticus in his 
commentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the royal library ; 
the last with three others hy Stobzus'; the first, third, and fourth, 
by Diomedes* the Latin grammarian; and the third and fourth by 
Suidas!, The emendation of the second verse is owing to the excel- 
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lent Bishop Pearson™; for it is meth faulty inthe MS. But the first 
verse, as he has published It os 

‘Axovere ntBias, Lotougion rade Abyes, 
has two errors in it against the measures of iambics. ‘ So that, to 
heal that flaw in the verse, for Aczews it is written Aefw in the Latin 
Diomedes. -But the true reading is ‘Axovere Aews, as it is extant in Sto- 
beus; that is_._Hear, O people. It is the form that criets used, 
and means the same thing with our O yes, or O yez. The Attic 
idiom has it Axovere Asm. —. Aristoph". ' 

Axovere Aco. Kara td waren tas yous, &c6 

And again 

"Axovers Aew. Tous yewpyous atitvai’, &c, 
Plutarch? tells us__That in the parish of the Pallenians of Attica it 
was unlawful for the crier to use that common form, ’Axovere Agws: 
because a certain crier called Leos had formerly betrayed their an- 
cestors. Stratonicus the musician made a quibble about it%; ‘for as 
he once was in Mylasa, a city that had few inhabitants, but a great 
many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he would pro- 
claim something; but instead of Axovere dao}, as the form used fo be, 
he said'Axovere vaot. In Lucian’s Sale of Philosophers, the form that 
Mercury the crier uses, is"Axove, clya. And so much by way of di- 
gression, to supply the emendation of the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody’s artifice in suppressing and smother- 

ing what he thinks makes against him, I might easily conceal a pas- 
sage of this yet unpublished MS. which carries in it a specious ob- 
jection against something I have said. Diomedes introduces those 
verses of Susarion with these words':W.° One Susarion, (says he), 
was the beginner of comedy in verse, whose plays were all lost in 
oblivion; but there are two or three iambics of a pLay of his still 
remembered.” Here is an express testimony, that Susarion used 
iambics in his plays: though I have newly endeavoured to make it 
probable, that ia the first infancy of comedy, the iambic was not used 
there; as we are certain from Aristotle that it was not in tragedy. 
But I have one or two exceptions against Diomedes’s evidence. 
First, he stands alone in it; he is a man of no great esteem; he lived 
mauy hundreds of years after the thing that he speaks of; so that it 
ought to pass for no more than a conjecture of his own, And again, 
I would have it observed, that these five iambics are spoken in the 
person of Susarion; which will goa great way towards a proof that 
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eee 
they are no part of a play. For when the poet in his own name 
would speak to the spectators, he makes use of the chorus to that 
purpose, and it is called afTxpa8acis*; of which sort there are seve- 
yal mow extant in Aristophanes. But the measures that the chorus 
uses at that time are never iambics, but always anapests or tetrame- 
tres. And J believe there is not one instance, that the chorus speaks 
at all to the pit in iambics; to the actor it sometimes does. And 
lastly, if these verses of Susarion’s had been known to be borrowed 
from a play, it could not have been such a secret to Aristotle. For 
it is plain, I think, that he had met with no certain tradition of any 
play of Susarion’s: if he had, he would never attribute the invention 
of comedy to the Sicilians so long after him. This argument will 
ot seem tnconsiderable, if we remember what an universal scholar 
that philosopher was; and that he had particularly applied himself to 
know the history of the stage, having written a treatise of the Aiac- 
xadtos, a account of the names, and the times, and the authors, of 
all the plays that ever were acted. If the verses, therefore, are truly 
Susarion’s, it is probable they were made upon some other occasion, 
and not for the stage. 

To return now to our examiner, let us see a little how he manages 
his Susarion; for it is a wonder if, besides a general fault in pro- 
ducing a weak argument, he do not add several incidental ones, 
which a more skilful manager might have avoided. And to justify 
my suspicion of him, his very first sentence has two or three errors 
in it. “The Chronicon Marmoreum, (says he‘), informs us, that 
comedy was brought ryro ArnEns by Susarion, or rather, that a 
Stace was by him first erected in Athens.”’ And from the word staGE 
he would draw an inferencet_.That Susarion was not the inventor; 
but an improver only of comedy. Now I affirm, that the Marble 

’ Chronicon says nothing here about ATHENS, or a stacy. I will set 
down the whole paragraph, as it was published from the original by 
Mr. Selden and Mr. Young. 


"Ag ob ev'Ab.... ais HDL oo ne Pewee ll eee Td onee THY IKaprewy 


HupovTos Sovruplaves xxb Corey .. TEO 6. ATW TOV ITV ever doves APTIVO 
occ coe ee HOLVOU coe EP one MS ccesecee 

In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed by Mr. 
Selden; and the supplements that have been made to it since are 
ouly learned men’s conjectures, and may lawfully be laid aside, if we 
have better to put in their places. The first word of it, &v Ad... «ais, 
Mr. Selden guessed to be év Afjvais, *¢ in Athens;’’ wherein he is 
followed by Palmerius, Pearson, Marsham, and every body since. 
But, with humble submission to those great names, I am persuaded 
it should not be so corrected. For the author of the Marble, wher 
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he would say, ** in Athens,” always uses ‘Adjvycw, and never év AGy- 
vais. Soin line the fifth, Ag’ od Bixy Adjyyor, and 33, Ag ob Abjyyos, 
and 61, .. 2v Adnyyos, and 70, "Evixyoev Abjuyos Sidacxaw; so in 79, 81, 
83, 85, besides what comes almost in every epoch of it, “Apyovros Aby- 
moi. tis not credible, therefore, that in this single passage he 
should say, év Afjvass. Besides that it is not true, in fact, that Sa- 
sarion found comedy at Athens: for it was at learfus, a country pa- 
Tish in Attica, as Athenzeus informs us", which is the reason that 
Clem. Alex. calls Susarion an Icarian’. And the marble itself in this 
very place names the Icarians, Tay ’Ixapieav. But surely the same 
person could not act first both at Icarius and Athens, in country aud 
cityat once. Itis observable, therefore, that in another epoch, where 
the marble says_——That tragedy was first acted by ‘Thespis”, who was 
an Icarian tou; there is nothing said of Athens, Our examiner there- 
fore is quite out, when he quotes it as the words of the marble— 
That Susarion brought comedy into ATHENS. 

His next mistake is, when he tells us, as out of the marble__That 
Susarion set up his stage at Athens*. The whole foundation 
of this imaginary stage is that fragment of a word....com.... 
which the veryingenious and learned Palmerius” fancied ought to be, 
emi cavios, “acted upon boards ;”’ and his conjecture is approved by the 
greai Pearson*. This, in the edition of the Marmora Oxoniensia, 


was, | know not why, changedinto, év cavios, © in boards.” And the ex- 
aminer, who without question, understands how comedies may be put 
into boards, (though the groaning board of famous memory mightrather 
belong to some tragedy), judiciously foilows this casual* oversight, 
in that elegant edition. 

I desired my worthy friend Dr. Mill, to examine with his own eyes 
this passage in the marble, which is now at Oxford, and makes part 
of the glory of that noble university. And he informs me, that those 
letters, which Mr. Selden and Mr. Young took to be 2ANI, are now 
wholly invisible, not the least footstep being left of them: and as for 
ENA® .. the two last letters are so defaced, that one cannot be cer- 
tain they were ©, but only something like them. Jam of opinion 
therefore, that the entire writing in the marble was not évAdjvais, but 
ty amjvais, in plaustris:’? and that SANI has no relation to Davices, 
‘¢ boards ;”” but is the last syllable ofa verb. So that I would fillup the 
whole passage thus__A® Ov EN AmyvAl= KOMQdias epopREOHZAN 
Yeo TQN IKAPIEQN HYPONTOS SOYTSAPIQNOS:—that is 
Since comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being 
the inventor. Thatin the beginning the plays were carried about the 
villages in carts, we have a witness beyond exception: — 
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Ignotum tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poemata Thespis 


Horat. in Art, Poet. 
And sothe old Scholiast upon the place—** Thespis primus trageedias 
invenit, ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLAUSTRO quoque vehebatur 
ante invéntionem scene.” And I suppose, it is sufficiently known, 
that 'A7jvy is the same with PLAustruM. Hesychius and Suidas_. 
Angyy, awake. Eustathius twice Auakoy nev xa Angvyy eiveiyrauroy 
giv. Glossarium Philoxeni; plaustrum, éxeka. Plostrum, awake. 

If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next I dare pass 
my word, will amount even to certainty. The words in the marble, 
as Mr. Selden published them, are these—_Kal dorov ... red... wwro- 
VT HH Oooo eHPTINO + oo ovens WOWOU Le oP eee 00S eves Outof 
which broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius* endeavoured tomake this 
sentence —xal Adcrwyos tebplaaw, roy ioxadwy apoinyoy, miboy oivou: that 
is—‘ Dolon, (together withSusarion),was inventor of comedy; the 
prize of which was a basket of figs, and a hogshead of wine; which 
were carried home by the victor in a chariot with four horses.’ But 
he ingenuously confesses, that he never read any thing of this Dolon 
a comic poet, nor of such prizes as a basket of figs, and a hogshead 
of wine; nor that they were conveyed home in a chariot. However 
this emendation of his is approved and followed by the learned pubs 
lisher of, Marmora Oxoniensja. 

I was led by the very sense of the place to suspect, that Mr. Sel- 
den or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong; and that instead 
of AOAON., TEO.. WHQTON, they ought to have read it, AQ- 
AON ETEOH NPQTON: for the difference in these letters is very 
small, and such as might escape even a curious eye in so dim an in- 
scription. I communicated by letter this suspicion of mine to the 
Rev..Dr. Mill; who will bear me witness that I sent this correction | 
to him before he had looked upon the stone: and I asked the favour . 
of him that he would consult the marble itself; and he returned 
me this answer—That the writing in the marble is fair and legible 
enough in this very manner_.KAI AO@AON ETEOH I[PQTON 
ISXAAQ..APZIXO..KAI OINOY. I conceive therefore, this 
whole passage should thus be restored__xa) doy éréby mpdirov, boy ebay 
dpoinos, xal oivov aucopeds—_ that is__‘* And the prize was first pro- 
posed, a basket of figs, and a small vessel of wine.’ Dolon, we see, 
and his coach and four are vanished already: and as for the prizes for 
the victory, which: Palmerius owns he knew nothing of, I think Lcan 
fairly account for them out of a passage in Plutarch”:__* Antiently, 
(says he), the feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and mer- 
rily: first there was carried (4u¢dopeds oivov) A VESSEL OF WINE and a 
branch of a vine; then followed one, that led A coat (xpeyov) after 
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him; another. carried (icxé8wy apgiyov) A BASKET OF FIGS; and last 
of all came the phallus (6 ¢aAAos).””. Now as both tragedy and co- 
medy had their first rise from this feast of Bacchus; the one being in- 
vented bythose thatsung the dithyrambic®, aud the latter by those that 
sung the phallic: for the prizes and rewards for those that perform- 
ed best, were ready upon the spot, and made part ot the procession — 
The vessel of wine, and the basket of figs were the premium for co- 
medy, and the goat for tragedy. Both the one and the other are ex- 
pressed in these verses of Dioscorides’s, never yet publised; which 
shall further be considered in the eleventh section, about the age of 


tragedy: 


Baxyos Ore tpirroy xaTayos yopov, o TPAOE abaoy, 

Xdirrinds Hy EYKQN 'APPIXQE vros ers. 

Now I would ask the examiner one question_If he can really think 
Susario made regular and finished comedies with the solemnity of a 
stage; when the prize, we see, that he contended for, was the cheap 
purchase of a cask of wine and a parcel of dried figs? These sorry 
prizes were laid aside when comedy grew up to maturity; and to carry 
the day from the rival poets, was an honour not much inferior to a 
victory at Olympia. 

I will forgive Mr, B. his double mistake of thirty years, when he 
says *_“* Susarion must fall in between the six hundred and tenth and 
five hundred and eighty-ninth year before Christ:” for I find some 
other person has already reprehended him for it. And I am well 
pleased with his judgment of Bishop Pearson’s* performance —_‘ That 
he has proved BEYOND ALL CONTROVERSY, that Susarion is a distinct 
poet irom Sanunyrion’.”’ [see the gentleman, if he be free and dis- 
Interested, can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous 
men in their generations as Mr. B. is in this, thought boththose names 
belonged to the same person: but Bishop Pearson, by one single chro- 
nological argument, has retuted them, says Mr. B. ‘* beyond all con- 
troversy.”” I may say, without breach of modesty, 1 have refuted 
Phalaris’s epistles by a dozen chronological proofs, each of them as 
certain as that one of the bishop’s, besides my arguments frum other 
topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of favour with Mr. B.) 
I have proved nothing at all. Mr. B, nodoubt, has good motives for 
his giving such different characters: but 1 would ask him why he says’, 
* Mr. Selden’s opinion would bring Susarion down to Aristopha- 
nes’s time?” It would just do the contrary, and carry Sannyrion up 
above Pisistratus’stime. For the epoch in the marble was not doubted 
by Mr. Selden. 

*¢ The bishop, (says Mr. B ), has proved that Sannyrio must live in 
Aristophanes’s time,” Thisis ue; butitstillleaves his age undeter- 
mined, within the wideness of forty years; for so long Aristophanes 
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was.an author. If Mr. B. had been cut out for improving any thing, 
he might easily have brought Sannyrio’s time to a narrower compass: 
for Sannyrio, in his play called Danaé', burlesqued a verse of Euri- 
pides’s Orestes. But Orestes was acted at Olymp. xcii. 4. when Dio- 
eles* was archon at Athens. Danaé therefore must have come soon 
after it, or else the jest would have been too cold. The Frogs of 
Aristophanes, where the same verse is ridiculed’, were acted the third 
year after, Olymp. xciii. 3. So that we may fairly place the date of 
Sannyrio’s Danaé between Olymp. xcii. 4. and Olymp. xcv. 


Ws are come now to the second part of my.argument from thrs 
passage in Phalaris’s epistle—Ovyrods yap dvras abdvaroy épynv exes 
Bs pack tives, od mpooyxes; ** Mortal men, as some say, ought not to 
bear immortal anger.” The thought, as I observed, was to be met 
with in two several places, in a poet cited by Aristotle, and in Euri- 
pides’s Philoctetes. Allow then first, that the writer of the epistle 
borrowed it from the former of these: then, as I have hitherto en- 
deavoured to prove, and as I think, with success, he could not be as 
antient as the true Phalaris of Sicily. But the reader, I hope, will 
take notice, that all this was “* ex abundanti;” for there are plain and 
visible footseps, that he has stole it, not from Aristotie’s poet, but out 
of Philoctetes, which was not made till six score years after Phalaris’s 
death. So that let the dispute about comedy and Sasarion fall as it 
will, (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he will still be con- 
victed of a cheat, upon this second indictment. 

The words of the pretended Phalaris are—Ovyrods dvras abavaray 
épyiy eve od mpooyxe. ‘The words of Euripides are — 

“Qomee 38 Oynrov nai To. aap’ nut De, 

Ovra meornnes unde Tay Geyny ExEKv 

AbcyaToveccece 
In the comparing of which, [ remarked, that besides the words Ovnros 
and ’Aégvaros dpy}, there are other words also, that are found in both 
passages, épyjy éxev and xpoogxes. As for dvyrds and adavaros doy, they 
are necessary to this sentence, and the thought cannot be expressed 
without them; for one cannot express this opposition of mortal and 
immortal, upon which the whole thought turns, in other Greek words 
than $yyrds and déévaros. It might be said therefore in Phalaris’s be~ 
half__That if two or more persons should hit upon this thought, 
(which is far from impossible), there is no avoiding but they must 
needs fall into the very same expressions of éyyrés and abavaros dpyn; 
and yet none of them might steal them fromany of the rest: as we see 
all the three words are found in that other verse quoted by Aristotle: 

Abavaroy spyny wn Qudatre, Oynres dv. 


‘ Sehol, ad Ranas Arist. p. 142, Schol. Orest. v. 279. “Id. v. 371,770. ! Arg. Ran. 
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eye 
To occur then to this plausible pretence: I observed, there were other 
words in hoth passages alike; dpyfy dew and mporyxer; and that here 
there was no room for this specious objection, For ?ysiv and MOT Hxes 
are not necessary to the thought, as Ovyrd> and afaveros are; because 
there are several other words that signify the same things: so thatthe’ 
sentence, as to this part of it, might be varied several ways; as one may 
Say, cpyiy gudarreiv, as well as vei, (andso the poet in Aristotle 
has it); or doyiv typeiv, or dpyyy tpéhesv, Sc. And so instead of ™po~ 
THxel, one may say, ov dei, od mpémes, od mpemov ésly, ov moocyxdy ecw; or 
ov Typytéoy, od dudaxreevy, and many other ways; which by being inter- 
mixed would produce a great number of changes. So that upon the 
whole, since the writer of the epistle has the very numerical words of 
Euripides, in a case where it is so much odds, that he would not have 
lit upon them by chance, I looked upon it, as I still do, to bea plain 
instance of imitation, and consequently a plain proof of an imposture. 
Well, what says our severe examiner to this?) Why truly, witha 
pretended jest™, but at the bottom in sober earnest__He lets Pha- 
laris shift for himself, and is resolved not to answer this argument. 
{ will not say, how ungenerous a design this is, to leave his Sicilian 
prince in the lurch. - But I fear, it is too late now to shake bim off 
with honour: his Phalaris will stick close to him longer than he will 
wish him. However, instead of an answer to me, he desires me to 
answer him—‘* Whether it was prudent in me to accuse Phalaris of 
a theft", by a pair of quotations pillaged from his peor notes on this 
epistle?”” Poor notes! he may be free with them, because he claims 
them as his own®; and yet as poor ashe calls them, if common fame 
may be believed, somebody run indebt forthem. But he desires my 
answer, and I will give it him, for the accusation is a very highone, 
“ To pillage his poor notes” would be as barbarous as to rob the naked; 
and I dare add, to as little purpose. My defence is__That these two 
passages which I have quoted, are in Aristotle and Stobeus: and I 
believe I may truly say, that I have read them in those two authors, 
before Mr. B. knew the names of them. In other places, he con- 
fesses, and makes it part of my character__That I have applied my- 
self with success to the eollection of Greek fragments?; why might I 
not have these two then out of the original authors? are these sen- 
tences vanished out of Aristotle and Stobeus, since the memorable 
date of Mr. B.’s edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, or 
shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from him? Alas! 
one may safely predict, without setting up fora prophet, that these 
sentences will still be quoted, when “ his poor notes,”’ and his poor 
examination too, will have the happiness to be forgotten. IfMr. B 
had made the same inference that I do from these sentences, 


there 
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had been some colour for this accusation of theft, but he barely cites 
them in his notes: and it is. another great instance of the sagacity of 
our examiner, that when he even stumbled upon arguments, yet he 
could not “ make use of them.” : 
I had taken notice from the Scholiast on Euripides —That Philoc- 
tetes was acted Olymp. Ixxxvii. But an unknown author® that has 
mixed himself in this controversy, has been pleased to object —That 
some others say, the Phoenisse# was acted then; so Scaliger’s ’OAup- 
midSov dveypagh, and Aristophanes’s Scholiast. But here are several 
mistakes committed in this short objection. First, the author seems 
not to have known, that there were four plays of Euripides’s acted in 
one year: there is no consequence, therefore, in this argument; for 
Phoeniss# and Philoctetes might both of them be acted at Olymp. 
Ixxxvii. Then, both here and in other places, he argues from the 
"Orvpmidiov aveypagi, as if it was an antient piece. But Scaliger 
himself confesses, it is his own work; and in this passage, that great 
man mistook himself either by haste, or by trusting to his memory: 
for instead of Dolviecas, he designed to have written Myvea, out of the 
Scholiast on Euripides; and such oversights are not unfrequent in 
that collection® of his. Again, the author is very much out in quot- 
ing the Scholiast on Aristophanes ; which I suppose he might copy 
from:the learned Mr. Barnes’s life of Euripides®. But so. far is that 
Scholiast from affirming, that the Phoenissze was acted Olymp. IxxXVil. 
that I will prove from him, it was acted after Olymp. xci. 2. For he 
twice declares, that the Phoenissz was not then acted, when Aris- 
tophanes brought his Aves upon the stage; which was at Olympiad 
xci.2. when Chabrias was archon*. And again’, he gives an account 
why Aristophanes in his Rane rather chose to ridicule the Andro- 
meda of Euripides, which was then eight years old, than Hypsipyle 
or Puentss®, or Antiope, all which had been acted a little while be- 
forest. But the Ranz” was acted Olymp. xciii. 3. when Callias. was 
archon. It is plain, therefore, that the Phcenisse must have been 
acted between Olynip. xci. 2. and xciil. 3. I dare so far rely upon 
this unknown author’s candour, as to believe he will be satisfied 
with this reply. And I think there are no more of his animadver- — 
sions that concern me, or these dissertations, that require a particu- 
lar answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of comedy: 
but, that I may not break it off abruptly, without taking leave of the 
examiner, I would desire one piece of justice at his hands—That 
the next time he burlesques some ‘ knotty” paragraph of mine, or 

@ View of Dissert. p. 19. » See here, p. 165, 166. © Sect. xxvi. 
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any of his future antagonists, he would not add to it, of his own’, four 
marks of parenthesis, () ( ), like knots upon a string, to make it look 
the more “ knottily.’’ It would be a very dear bargain, to purchase a 
much better jest than that, at the expense of truth and integrity. 


7 IX. 
THE twelfth epistle exhibits Phalaris making this compliment to his 
friends: "Quy edruyotrvrwy xdv atric éréepw cupmaanw Calwous, Hobels oveey 
Atrov evruyelv Oo&w—** That while they continued in prosperity, his 
joy for that, though himself should fall under misfortunes, would 
still make him happy.”’ But methinks those words, érépw daluovs — 
“¢ the other god, or genius,” that is, the bad one, have a quaintness 
in them something poetical, and Iam mistaken if they be not bor- 
rowed from some retainer to the Muses, And, now I call it to mind, 
they are Pindar’s*__ 
Aaiuwy Y tregos 
"Es xandy tetbass Dapacard viv 
or Callimachus’s; for this Scazon of his is there cited by the Scho- 


1izst. Oz WAVTES, GAN ovs ioxey aTEgOS Salnwy. 


Whether of these our author made bold with, I cannot determine. 
Pindar I should incline to guess, but that I find him familiar with 
Callimachus upon another occasion, epist. cxxii. speaking of Peril- 
lus’s invention of the brazen bull: “Lnep emod roy cAsipoy ebpe xuTa 
rév emiBovrevdvtay ay Onpérarov. Where he has taken that expression, 
roy dAelpoy evpe, from these verses of Callimachust that concern the 
same business — 
Tesros tmel rov tavpoy Exasvoey, Os Tov OAgOpoy 
Edge, Tov iv XAAKD Kal IV_Er YIVO/AEVOY. 

But be it either of them as you will, [ suppose the ages of both those 
poets are well enough known; so that, without any computation of 
years, one may pronounce these fine epistles not to belong to Phala- 


ris himself, but to his secretary, the sophist. 


THE examiner, after a long prologue of banter and grimace, which 
he thinks he has a great talent at, comes at last to that little reason- 
ing that he can spare upon this article. He will not allow érepos dai- 
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wav to be a poetical expression; ‘ for which, (says he), of the words 
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is poetical, érepos or Saluwy? “Erepos here signifies neither more nor 
less than ‘¢ another;’’ and daiyzwy is taken for téyy, * fortune;’’ and 
so they are used in prose authors.”’ Was there ever such an admi- 
rable touchstone found out to try poetical expressions by? If the se- 
veral words taken asunder have nething poetical in them, then to be 
sure the whole can have nothing poetical. Will he please to lend it 


me a little, to make an essay upon a verse or two, as__ 
Lucret. V. 


Luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa: 


The men of letters have believed hitherto, that the latter part of this 
verse was in the poetical style, and that the prose of it was ‘ sidera.”’ 
But by the touchstone I discover, that “ nox”’ signifies neither more 
nor less than “ night;”’ and “signa” nothing but “ signs;” and 
** severa’’ nothing but *‘ severe;’’ which are the common meanings of 
those words. ‘There is nothing, therefore, of an “ air of poetry” 
there, but it is all plain and vulgar language. 


Cum Proteus consueta petens e fluctibus antra 


Ibat: eum vasti circum gens humida ponti 


Exultans, rorem late dispergit amarum, Virgil. Georg. IV, 


I believe the author of these verses thought himself above the pitch 
of common prose, when he called the fish ‘* humida gens ponti,” and 
the sea-water ‘© rorem amarum:” but Mr. B. can prove he was mis- 
taken, for he can shew him in Varro’s prose, which was written be- 
fore the Georgics, “‘ gens,’’ a “‘ nation, ’and ‘ humida,”’ © moist,” and 
all the rest, if you take them single, in the very same sense that Virgil 
uses them. If the examiner by this time be out of love with his 
touchstone, I will then make bold to tell him——That it is not the se- 
parate words érepos, dalwv, but the particular sense that is put upon 
them when they dre joined together, that gives them a poetical air, 
That erepoc aiuwy, * the other genius,’’ should, without reference to 
the opposite one, signify absolutely ‘ the evil genius,” is truly a 
** quaintness something poetical.”” So the Scholiast on Pindar 
thought it, a writer of very good esteem, if we may put his judgment 
in the scale against Mr. B.’s; for he explains it, “Erepos, 6 xaxomosds, 
and adds the passage of Callimachus to justify Pindar in the use of 
the phrase; which certainly he needed not have done, were it as fa- 
miliar and prosaical as our censurer would make it. 

His next exception, of the very same features and complexion with 
the former, is about cAs9pov edge; which I had charged upon the so- 
pbist, as a phrase borrowed from Callimachus. ‘* The Latin, (he 
says'), of this Greek, *¢ invenere tormentum,”’ is in Horace; and he 
will engage at a venture to find these two words together in a prose 
writer.” Here is your man of resolution, * he will engage at a ven- 

‘Pp. 144, Vedio. 
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ture;”’ and indeed his whole book seems to be written so. But I 
will excuse him that trouble; and, since it will so much oblige him, 
I will shew him those two Greek words, (which will serve his turn 
much better than his Latin ones), as close together as can be, in a 
verse of Hermesianax’s ™_ 

: Eicoxs ros Saiuwy. Evermidn, EYPEN “OAE@PON 


. Y ’ ~ > ; ~ 
Api Biov svyvay avriaoaryTs xuvwy, 


But I hope, in return, he will be pleased to remember, that I did not 
lay the stress of the argument upon this__That the two words cAzGpor 
edpe came * together” in Callimachus; but—That they ‘* concerned 
the same business;’’ for both the sophist and the poet were speaking 
of Perillus aud his bull. And if Mr. B. with his ¢index-hunting will 
engage’ to find the same words in another author, and upon the very 
same occasion, I will engage, too, without any ‘‘ venture,”’ to shew 
that this other author, too, had been trading with Callimachus. 

Mr. B will not pass even the shortest section without giving us a 
cast of his learning, though it be quite besides the subject.  Calli- 
machus (he says") Dorizes, in saying &repos for eregos.”” If the ex- 
aminer here had not catched at a jest, he might have saved a mistake 
in earocst’ For, under favour, this eregos is not the Doric idiom, 
but the Ionic and the Attic. Herodotus uses it°_~Es} 82 xed arepos 
Adyos: and Sophocles in his Ajax—Ei@’ aTEpos Sparnyos; and some 
other writers in those dialects: but if Mr. B. has some second-hand 
writers which tell him it is Doric, too, he will find them mistaken. 

He concludes this article with telling the world?__That I have 
lately reprinted these two criticisms with my fragments of Callima- 
chus. And yet the world very well knows, that those fragments of 
Callimachus were printed a good while before the dissertation; and 
I will tell him further, that the fragments were printed, before one 
single line of the dissertation was written. ‘This it is to *‘ engage at 
a venture;”” but he ventures on still, and, ‘ if he guesses right, it is 
the only part of the dissertation that [ ever will put into Latin,” 
Now I seriously protest, that out of kindness to him, besides other 
‘reasons, I have no design nor desire to have it in Latin: yet, when I 
consider what an awkward guesser he is, and perpetually in the wrong, 
it is a kind of a presage to me, that he now guesses.no better. 


X. 
THE twenty-third epistle is directed to Pythagoras; and there he 
gives to his doctrine and institution the name of philosophy: ‘H @a- 
Aapidos rupavvis THs Tubayspouv PIAQSOPIAS mreicoy droy Sones xeyo- 


picbas. And so again, in the fifty-sixth, he gives him the title of phi- 
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losopher_— ITubayépa 7 PIAOZOPGD, | could shew now, from a 
whole crowd of authors, that Pythagoras was the first man that invented 
that word; but I shall content myself with two, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Cicero. The former says*_irscogiay mpdros dyopace Mubayo- 
pus, xah Exurov Piddcogoy, gy Binudn Siadrcyduevos Adovris tH Sixvovlow 
Tupavo, 7 PAiwoewy—* Pythagoras first named phildsophy, and called 
himself philosopher, in conversation with Leon, the tyrant of Sicyon, 
or, as some sny, of Phlius.”’ The latter tells usf__That when Py- 
thagoras had discoursed before Leon, the tyraut, much taken with his 
wit and eloquence, asked him what art or trade he professed. ‘¢ Art, 
(says Pythagoras), I profess none; but lam aPpurttosopHER.” Leon, 
in admiration at the newness of the name, inquirest what those phi- 
losophers were, and wherein they differed from other men. What a 
difference is here between the two tyrants? The one knows not what 
philosopher means; the other seems to account it as threadbare a 
word, as the name of wise men of Greece; and that, too, before ever 
he had spoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell, at this distance of 
time, which conversation was first, that with Phalaris, or that with 
Leon. If Phalaris’s was the first; the epistles must be a cheat. But, 
allowing Leon’s to be the first, yet it could not be long before the 
other. And it is very hard to believe, that the fame of so small a 
business could so soon reach Phalaris’s ear in his castle, through his 
guard of blue coats, and the loud bellowings of his bull. Nay, could 
we suppose him to have heard of it; yet surely when he had written 
to Pythagoras, he would have ushered the word in with some kind of 
introduction —That science which you call philosophy; and not speak 


of it as familiarly as if it had been the language of his nurse, 


THE sum of my argument from the word g:Adcogos is this__That 
it was invented in Pythagoras’s time, and by himself; and perhaps 
not till after his conversation with Phalaris; or if before, yet it is 
very improbable that Phalaris should have heard of the word, before 
he had ever seen the man; nay, though he had heard of it, he would 
not have used it so vulgarly and familiarly, but have signified, by some 
short preamble, that the word was new, and Pythagoras’s own, 

Let us see, now, how the candid Mr. B. represents it. ‘* He finds 
fault, (says he®), with Phalaris, for calling Pythagoras philosopher: 
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why? because Pythagoras himself invented that word.’ Now this 
is so far from being the whole argument, that it is no part of it at 
all. For I do not blame his Phalaris for using the word giascogos, 
“* because Pythagoras invented it;’? but, because he could not have 
then heard of it, or if he had, he should have prefaced it with some- 
thing, to signify its newness, and that Pythagoras was its author. Is 
not this a most proper and honourable way of giving the world an 
account of my performance? But, however, he harangues upon this 
mock argument of his own. Could Phalaris, therefore, (says Heny, 
pay Pythagoras a greater compliment, than by using the word? 
Queen Elizabeth first coined the word ‘ Foeminilis” in a speech of hers 
to one of the universities: could that body have shewn her a hand= 
somer piece of respect, than by using that very word to her after- 
wards as freely as if it had been one of the best age of Latin?” All 
this, as I have plainly shewn, does not at all concern me or my argu- 
ment: yet 1 mention it, that the reader may see what a rare judge of 
decency and good sense the examiner is. For I dare appeal to all 
persons truly of that character, if that wise princess would’not have 
despised such a piece of mean pedantic flattery, and rather have com- 
mended the manly freedom of bim that told a greater person than 
herself, upon his coining a barbarous word—‘* Hominibus, Cesar, 
civitatem dare potes, verbis non potes:’’"__“ Your Majesty may na- 
turalize men, but you cannot naturalize words.” And what a cla- 
mour does Mr. B. make, because I first used, as he thinks’, the word 
commentitious? yet the same man here, in his great wisdom, would 
have a learned university make barbarisms on purpose, because a lady 
chances to do so. But it is to be hoped, that reverend body is not 

under the same direction with Mr, B. 

I had asked the question__ How came the fame of so small a bu- 
siness as Pythagoras’s discourse with Leon to reach the ear of Pha- 
laris, who was so difficult of access, being entrenched commonly 
within his castle, aud encompassed with his guard of executioners? 
The examiner, who is puzzled at nothing, can very easily account 
for this: ‘ for one may as well ask, (he sayst), how he came to hear 
his name was Pythagoras? Fame, that told him the one, must tell 
him the other, too.” An extraordinary acuteness indeed! if he hear 
of any man’s name, he can give an account with the same facility of 
all his conversation.” A man that had got this admirable faculty 
would have had mighty preferment in Phalaris’s court. A certain 
gossip of old, as the story goes, would needs tell ber comrades what 
Jupiter once whispered to Juno in her ear. The company was in- 
quisitive how she could know it then: but Mr. B. would have an- 
swered for her__That they might as well ask her, how she came to 
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know his name was Jupiter; fame, that told her the one, must tell 
her the other too. 

These are all the animadversions that Mr. B. could afford upon 
this topic, except a small puny cavil against an expression of mine, 
4¢ The first inventor,’ which shall be answered, when I come to exa- 
mine his exceptions to my stile. But on the next head, ‘* The 
original of tragedy,” he resolves to overflow all banks with a spring- 
tide of learning: let the reader therefore prepare, that he be not 
carried away with the flood. 


XI. 
EIN the sixty-third epistle, he is in great wrath with one Aristolochus 
a tragic poet that no body ever heard of, for writing tragedies against 
him, xar god ypcdesv tpaywoles: and in the ninety-seventh he 
threatens Lysinus, another poet of the same stamp with the former, 
for writing against him both tragedies and hexameters, 4X’ em xab 
sparye@dkas ei¢ 2u3 ypadess. Now to forgive him that srlly expression, 
of writing tragedies against him, for he coutd not be the argument of 
tragedy while he was living, I must take the boldness to tell him, 
who am out of his reach, that he lays a false crime to their charge. 
For there was no such thing nor word as tragedy, while he tyrannized 
at Agrigentum. ‘That we may slight that obscure story about Epi- 
genes the Sicyonian, Thespis, we know, was the first inventor of it, 
according to Horace. Neither was the name of tragedy more antient 
than the thing; as sometimes it happens, when an old word is bor- 
yowed, and applied to a new notion; but both were born together: 
the name being taken from Tpeyos, the goat that was the prize to the 
best poet and actor. But the first performance of Thespis’s was 
about the sixty-first Olympiad*, which is more than twelve years 


after Phalaris’s death. 


1 HAD made this short reflection upon the epistles__That Aristolo- 
chus and Lysinus, two tragic poets mentioned there, were never heard 
of any where else. This is arraigned by Mr. B. with great form and 
solemnity: but before he begins, he is inclined ‘ to guess from Aris~ 
tolochus’s name, that he was a giant tragedian rather than a fairy 
one.”’ But his consequences are all of a piece, both when he jests, 
and when he is serious. For if he argue from the etymology of his 
name, Aristolochus denotes a person that was good at lurking and 
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ambuscade”, which surely is not the proper character of a giant. df 
he argue from the bigness of his name, he might have remembered, 
that Borborocoetes and Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Ba- 
trachomyomachia, make a miore terrible sound than Achilles and 
Hector. And we have instances in our own time that a man may 
be called by a great name, and yet be no giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks, and he finds the footsteps of this 
Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed with Censorinus. 
«For there is Numerus Aristolochius*; which must come from Aris- 
tolochus a poet, as Aristophanius there comes from Aristophanes.”’ 
Upon which he further enlarges: and itis a difficult problem, whether 
he shews more learning here in the margin, or more judgment in the 
text. The passage which he cites is thus — 


Namerus Saturnius: 
Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis. 


«* Sunt qui hune Archebolion vocant.”? That is, “some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion.” Ludovicus Carrio makes this note 
upon it_That the common editions, before his, had it Aristoro- 
cuiuM, but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now to which reading of the 
three must we stand? to Archebolion, or Aristolochium, or Aristo- 
dolium? Mr. B. who will never be guilty of improving any place, 
leaves his reader here at large, to take which of them he pleases: 
only he puts in for his thirds; because Aristolechium has a chance 
to be the right, as well as either of the others. But what if I shall 
prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection is ARCHILOCHIUM? 
then his Aristolochus must vanish into fairy land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins was 
Nevius, an old poet before Ennius’s time: the measures of the verse 
will be best known byexamples. The two first are out of Nzevius:— 


Novem Jovis concordes’ { filiz sorores. 


Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas. 


The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought to be 
corrected thus, out of Plotius?, and Nonius Marcellus*:— 


Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepistas. 


The following was made by the Metelli, Nzvius’s enemies : — 
Dabunt malum Metelli> | Nevio poete. 

Now it is observed by Terentianus Maurus‘, a most elegant wri- 
ter, that the Latins were much mistaken, in supposing the Saturnian 
verse to be an invention of their countrymen; for the original of it 
was from the Greeks. Fortunatianus says the same; and he adds, 
that it was to be met with in Euripides, and Callimachus, and 


* Aoyos. « P,163.  Atilius Fortun. p. 2679. 7” Plot, p, 2650. 
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Arcuitocuvs. The instance that he brings is this; and he calls it 


ARCHILOCHIUM : — 
Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes, 


And so Servius? brings another ARCHILOCHIUM :— 

Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hostibus devictis. 
These two verses indeed are not really Archilochus’s, but made by 
those grammarians conformably to his measures: but I can give you 
some that are truly his own; —— 

"Epacpaovidn Xapiras® | xpd Tor ytAviov. 

"Aastiv 9 of paty nacromiaGey | hoay of O& woAror. 

"Epéw morn QiArad’ Eraipuy | regret > axotwy. 

@irdesy suyvey wee bovra | monde Diartyeodas, 
And Hepheestion assures us‘_That Archilochus was the first that 
used this sort of verse. Now [ suppose I scarce need to observe, 
that these ARCHILOCHIAN verses are the same with the SATURNIAN; 
the measures themselves sufficiently shew that; for there is no dif- 
ference at all, but only a dactyle fora spondee or trochee, which was 
4 common variation even in the Latin Saturnians; as in these two 
that follow, out of the Tabula Triumphales:— 


Fundit, fugat, prosternit® | maximas legiones. 
Duello magno dirimendo | regibus subigendis. 


Lhave distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this mark { , 
that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with this part of learn- 
ipg, may have a perception of the measure. And I suppose, he may 
be pretty well satisfied, that the true reading in Mr. B.’s author is not 
Aristolochium, but Archilochium. As for the two other names, 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest corruption, 
the latter, (as it seems), was in no MS nor print, but a bare eonjec- 
ture of Carrio’s, and a very erroneous one: for the Archebulion (as 
he ought to have called it) had quite different measures, as will appear 


by these instances: — 

Aytrw Oebs, oF yae tyw Sine Ta Y aside", 

Tibi nascitur omne pecus, tibi crescit herba’. 
The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given a clear 
emendation, where the great Mr. B, attempted it in vain; which 
would be an honour much more valuable, if I had it not so very 
often. 

« But suppose, (says Mr. B.)*, that no body heard of these trage- 

dians but in Phalaris: what then? Will the doctor discard all poets 
that are but once mentioned in old authors? What, at this rate, will 


4 Centim. p. 1825. © Hephest. p. 48, 50. 
: Tiparos rovros AexyiAoxyos HEX CNT HL. ® Atilius Fort, ibid. 
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become of Xenocles and Pythangelus; whom (at least the first of 
them) the doctor will be hard put to it to find mentioned by any 
body, but once by Aristophanes?”’ Very hard put to it indeed! to 
find an author that is mentioned in so common a book as A%lian’s 
Various History'; where we have both the name of this Xenocles, 
and his age too, and the titles of four of his plays, Gidipus, Lycaon, 
Bacche, and Athamas; with which he got the prize from his anta- 
gonist Euripides, Olymp. xci. 1. Itis true, Aélian is in indignation 
at it; and, ‘It is ridiculous, (says he), that this little Xenocles 
should carry the prize from Euripides; especially when those plays 
of Euripides were some of the best that he ever made. The judges 
were either senseless and unlearned, or else they were bribed.”” This. 
is the just verdict and censure of impartial posterity; and Euripides, 
could he have foreseen it, would not have changed this posthumous 
honour for the applauses that Xenocles won from him. And by the 
way, therefore, [ would advise Mr, B. (if I may return him his own 
words)™ not to be too vain upon his performance; when he hears it 
cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and Mevius 
(whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while they lived; 
or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and Horace. But 
posterity gave them their due; for that will flatter no man’s quality, 
nor fellow the clamour of aparty. But to return to Xenocles; there 
is a fifth play of his, Licymnius, mentioned by the Scholiast™ on 
Aristophanes ; and two fragments of it are produced by Aristophanes 
himseif. Mr. B. says, he is but once mentioned by that poet; but 
besides the passage of Rane®, which Mr. B. meant, there are three 
others’, where he is spoken of under the ttle of the son of Carcinus, 
He is meptioned, too, in a fragment of Plato the comedian: — 
we we ee HEVOKANS O OWOEKA PANY HVOS 


e ee , ~ aie rg 
O Kaexivou mats Tou HZAaTT ION. 


He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates’, another comic poet. And we 
may hear of him in Suidas®, in more places than one. What does 
the examiner mean then, by his putting me hard to it? I will do 
much harder matters than this, todo him any service. But I am 
persuaded he was encouraged to write thus at.a venture, because 
Vossius says nothing of Xenocles tn his book, De: Poetis Grecis, 

If the examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to shew, as he 
thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly have escaped 
these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xenocles. For what js 
it that he is driving at? or who is it that he disputes with? Did [ 

1 7Elian. it. 8. BY P46, ® Schol. Arist. p. 120, 
° P, 133. P P. 120, 364, 464, 4 Ib. 465. * Ib. 364. 
s Suid. in Kapuivos, et Loveades, et AZeyos. 
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make that my argument against Phalaris__That his two pretended 
tragedians were no where else ta be heard of? No, surely, but be- 
cause he names two tragedians, in an age of the world when tragedy 
itself was not yet heard of. 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I must now 
contend for__The first date and origin of tragedy. In my disserta- 
tion, I espoused the opinion of those authors that make Thespis the 
inventor of it, professing in express words_That I slighted the ob- 
scure story of Epigenes the Sicyonian. ‘This, [ think, is a sufficient 
proof, that 1 knew there were some weak pretences made to tragedy 
before Thespis’s time, hut I believed them overbalanced by better 
authorities. And yet what is there in this long-winded harangue of 
Mr. B.’s, from p. 165 to180; but the bringing, with ostentation and 
grimace, those very obscure pretences which I declared I had slight- 
ed; and every bit of it (except his own faults, as usual) scraped to- 
gether at second hand from the commonest authors? In opposition 
to which tedious declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to 
the invention of tragedy; and in the next place inquire into his age; 
and in the last examine Mr. B.’s performance in the same order as 
he has presented it. 


Tue famous chronological inscription in the Arundle Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxxix. in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
above two hundred and sixty years before Christ, declares that Thes- 
pis was the First that gave being to tragedy‘: __Ag@’ ob @éomss 6 rro1y- 
75 .++e++-lIPQTOS OF KAI EAIAAZE.... The word aporos 
is not in the printed editions; but my learned friend Dr. Mill, whom 
I consulted on this occasion, assures me, it is plainly so in the mar- 
ble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall give a further account of 
this by and by: but, allowing even the common reading, as it is 
published by Mr. Selden, yet it is evident, and agreed by all, that 
the author of this inscription delivers this as the first zra of tragedy. 
Besides him, the epigrammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of 
it to Thespis:_ 

OQiowidos stpeuce Touro, TAD aypolwriy ay Sray 
Tlaiyvia, nal xwpous Tous Os TEAsioTépous 
Aioxtaos epuywos, vonoinx tra xapakus 
Tpappara, yencppw 0 01a uaraedoevac® 
Kal ra nara cunvny [AETEXQIVITEV’ W SOU WAT wy 
Atésov, aexatwy Od ris T[AsDEaVe 
Thus the epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, be- 
fore his noble edition of Aéschylus: and I have not now leisure: to 
seek if it was printed any where before. In the third verse, which 
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is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it évjcipa for voncina, 
as appears by his translation, urILE; the other word he leaves un- 
touched. The epigram itself is extant in the MS. Anthologia Epi- 
gram. Grec. a copy of which [ have by me, by the kindness of my ex- 
cellent frieud the late Dr. Edward Bernard: and there the third verse 


is thus: eke he : 
Asoyuaos eEvilwoe vownopaim evTa xapakas. 


Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as | humbly con- 
ceive, this genuine lection: 

Aloyvhos 2b)woe, veoruinsvra xopakos 

Tpappara eee 

A, the last letter of vovyouse, was mistaken for A. “EftQwoev, he 
‘ raised and exalted” the style of tragedy by veoowlasurTa ypémmara, 
his new-made and “* new-carved”’ words, which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him: 

"AAA @ TpurTos roy EAAnvay Tupywoas pnnta orva 
and the writer of his life: —ZyAoi 1d ddpdv xald dxepoyxov, ONOMA- 
TOMOMAIS xal emibéross ypwmpevos’, But our epigrammatist, though 
he gives Aéschylus the honour of improving tragedy, is as positive, 
of it belongs to Thespis: which will 


39 


that evpeue “ the invention 
further appear from another epigram by the same hand, made upon 
Thespis himself, and never yet published; but it is extant in the 
same manuscript anthology: 
wees Alooxogidcy sis Oicmiy Teaywodv. 
Orows oe, Teaysuny Os QveTAATE HMeUTOS goiny, 
Kapnras vexeas xalvoTounay x aelTas, 
Banos ore TeiTov uarayor xoeov w Teayos KOAoy” 
X’ wrinds hy cumwy appiyos aOAos ET. 
O1 O¢ AE TAGTOOUAS YEOly ra oe pavers TOTP 
TIoAAa wee ev, Pacer, yeTECX” THAAM > nee 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, is 
thus, perhaps, to be corrected 
Bauscos OTe Te:T Tov uaTayo! Yogov, @ Teayos a§rov, 
Kw rrinos HY cuUxwy appigos, vOAos ET. 
Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est, 
By the three choruses of Bacchus he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
three festivals of Bacchas; the Asoviose ra ev Alpvass, the Asovtose 
ra nur acu, and the Aivioww ra xar’ wypoug; at which times, that an- 
swer to March, April, and January, both tragedies and comedies were 
acted. Afterwards, indeed, they added these diversions to the ITava- 
$4veua, which fell out in the month of August; but because this last 
was an innovation after Fhespis’s time, the poet here takes no notice 
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of it. But, to dismiss this, the substance of the epigram imports— 
That Thespis was the rrrsT contriver of tragedy, which was then a 
NEW entertainment. After Dioscorides, we have Horace’s testi- 
mony in Thespis’s favour: 

Tgnotum tragice genus invenisse camane 


Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 


Quz canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora, Hor. in Arte Poet. 


And I think this poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but con- 
firmed, too, by the old Scholiast, who tells us*—Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of tragedy. To all these we may add Plutarch, 
whose expression implies something further*_-That Thespis gave the 
rise and beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy: and Clemens 
of AlexandriaY, who makes Thespis “‘ the contriver of tragedy, as 
Susarion was of comedy.” And, without doubt, Athenzeus was of 
the same judgment, when he said*__** Both comedy and tragedy were 
found out at Icarus, a place in Attica:’’ for our Thespis was born 
there. And in another place he says*__ The antient poets Thespis, 
Pratinas, Cratinus, and Phrynichus,were called’Opynssxol, dancers,” 
hecause they used dancing so much in their choruses.” Now, if we 
compare this with what Aristotle says*_That tragedy in its infancy 
was épynsixarépa, “ more taken up with dances,” than afterwards; 
it will be plain, that Athenzus knew no antienter tragedian than 
Thespis; for if he had, it had been to his purpose to name him. But 
there is a fault in that passage, which, by the way, I will correct: 
for Kparivos, ‘* Cratinus,”’ who is named there, was a comedian, and 
does not suit with the rest. The true reading I take to be Kapxivos, 
«© Carcinus,’”’ who was av antient tragic poet, and is burlesqued once 
or twice by Aristophanes* for this very dancing humour, that Athe- 
nzeus speaks of. He had three sons that he brought up to dance in 
his chorases, who upon that account are called there, among many 
other nick-names, épyysai, ‘ dancers.”’ ‘To go on now about Thes- 
pis, Suidas aequaints us__That Phrynichus was scholar to Thespis, 
who rripst introduced tragedy; and Donatus passes his word4__That 
if we search into antiquity, we shall find that Thespis was the First 
that INVENTED it. But what need we any particular witnesses? 
when we have Plato telling us at once*__That it was the universal 
epinion in his time, that tragedy began with Thespis or Phrynichus: 
and though he himself was of a different sentiment, yet he proposes 


~ Schol.in edit. Crugquil. 
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it as a paradox: and we may see what little credit his paradox had, 
when every one of those I have cited-came after him, and yet for that 
matter begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made “against Thespis,” besides some ge- 
neral talk, (which shall be considered, when I examine Mr. B.’s ad- 
vances upon this topic), are for one Epigenes a Sicyonian, This is 
the only person, mentioned by name, that can contest the matter 
with Thespis. And who is there that appears in behalf of this Epi- 
genes? But one single witness; and he too does but tell us a hear- 
say, which himself seems not to believe. ‘* Thespis, (says Suidas)*, 
is reckoned the sixteenth tragic poet after Epigenes a Sicyonian: 
but some say, Thespis was the second after him; and others, the very 
first of all.”” And again, where he explains the proverb Oudey xpi¢ 
roy Asdvucov®; “© It was occasioned, (he says), by a tragedy of Epi- 
genes a Sicyonian:’’ but he adds—.That others give a different and 
better account of it. Now if this be all that is said for Epigenes’s 
plea; nay, if it be all that is said of him upon any account, (for I 
think nobody mentions him besides Suidas), I suppose this ill-sup- 
ported pretence to tragedy will soon be over-ruled: unless, perhaps, 
the very weakness of it may invite Mr. B. to espouse the cause. For 
I observe that his judgment, like other men’s valour, has commonly 
the generosity to favour the weaker side. It is true, there are two 
very great men, Lilius Gyraldus", and Gerard Vossius’, besides others, 
who affirm, that this same Epigenes is cited, and some of his trage~ 
dies named, by Atheneus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case, 
and the trial must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.’s leave, f 
will once more take the boldness to “ contradict great names:”’ for 
I affirm, that the Epigenes in Athenzeus was-a comic poet, and many 
generations younger than his pretended namesake the tragedian. 
Suidas himself is my voucher*:__** Epigenes, (says he), a comic 
poet: some of his plays are Hpatvy, and Myyzariov, and Baxyeia, as 
Athenzus says in his Deipnosophists.”’ Gyraldus, indeed, would 
draw this testimony over to his own side; and for xwpsxos, he corrects 
it tpeyinds. But Atheneeus himself interposes, and forbids this al- 
teration':__.“* Epigenes, (says he), the comic poet, says thus in his 
Bacchse — AA’ € THs womep xiv Erpepe we AaBay csrevtdv.”” ‘The verses 
are to be distinguished thus: 

"AAA ef ris Womee a¢nva ue Ereebey AaRwy 


Lurevroy eevee 
The words themselves shew they belong to comedy, when they tell 


us of ‘* fatted geese.’ And indeed the very subject of all his frag- 
ra y A g 


§Suid.in@ionw.  & In Oddey me. Qioy, ™ Gyrald. de Poetis. + Vossius de Poetics, 
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ments do plainly evince it. The next™ tells us of “ figs at a 
supper: Ele’ epserat seAioviwy wer GAlryoy 
EnAnedy AOCOS WiAHITKOS wee 
Correct it__ 
eoee Elt’ coyeras 

XeasSovelwy pret dAlryoy oxAnedy adeos 
Thivacxtonos woos 
And another” out of the same play, and three out of Myyyérsoy, and 
two out of "Hpwivy, are all about cups; the last of which will inform 
us a little about the poet’s age: 

Thy OnginAsioy dedeo nok Ta Podiuna 


Kopicov ewe Athen. p. 50%. 


«© Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups:” for by his 
naming the THERICLEAN cup°, we may be sure he was no older than 
Aristophanes’s time: nay, that he was considerably younger, Julius 
Pollux? will assure us, where he calls himi one of the writers of 
«new comedy:”’__Taiv 82 véwy tis Kapixcoy Exvyevns ev Tlovrind. Theis 
wdvous oxmaynas Ets, TOUTOUS OE pw eacoy xatayayelv. ‘The measures of 


the verses are thus: Ligg: 
ecee sees Lees LAOVOUS 


Ludannuas Pri? rourous Of px Eaoov narayaryely. 
Well, I hope I have fully shewn, without offending their ashes, that 
Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I would only 
add, that we ought to correct, in Suidas, ‘Hpwivy for “Hpaivy; and 
Baxyela for Baxyzia: and I take the three words in Athenzeus, Bax- 
xaic, Boayxia, and Baxyia, to be so many depravations of one and 
the same title of a play. 

The reader will please to take noti¢e of Phalaris’s expression — 
That Aristolochus? wrore tragedies against him: and to remember, 
too, what I have shewn before, that both comedies and tragedies for 
some time were unpremeditated and extemporal, neither published 
nor written. Allowing, then, that this Epigenes, or any other Sicy- 
onian, started tragedy before Thespis, still it will not bring Phalaris 
off, unless his advocate can shew, that tragedy was ‘¢ written”’ before 
Thespis’s time. But there is no ground nor colour for such an as- 
sertion; none of the antients countenance it: no tragedy is ever cited 
older than he. Donatus says expressly, he was the first that ** wrote:”’ 
and it is incredible, that the belief of his first inventing tragedy 
should so universally obtain, as we have shewn it did, if any trage- 
dies of an older author had been extant in the world. Nay, I will 
go a step farther, and freely own my opinion——That even Thespis 
himself published nothing in writing: and if this be made out, the 
vot gc ” Barsyévns ey Beayyia. ™ P4908, Eni, ty Bani. ° See here, p, 195, &c. 
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present argument against the epistles will still be the stronger. 
Though even without it, it is unanswerable, if Thespis be younger 
than the true Phalaris, which I will prove by and by. But L expect 
now to hear a clamour against ‘ paradoxes, and opposing great au- 
thors upon slight or no grounds;” for the Arundel marble mentions 
the "AAxysss of Thespis, and Julius Pollux his {Tevdede, and Suidas four 
or five more; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of 


his verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion: but the sagacious reader will bet- 
ter judge of it, when he has seen the reasons i go upon. 

This I lay down, as the foundation of what I shall say on this sub- 
ject—That the famous Heraclides of Pontus set out his own trage- 
dies in Thespis’s name.  Aristoxenus the musician says (they are 
the words of Diogenes Laert.')__That Heraclides made tragedies, 
and put the name of Thespis to them. This Heraclides wassa scho- 
lar of Aristotle’s; and so was Aristoxenus, too, and even a greater 
man than the other: so that [conceive one.may build upon this piece 
of history, as a thing undeniable. 

Now before the date of this forgery of Heraclides’s, we have no men- 
tion at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle in his poetry speaks 
of the origin, and progress, and perfection, of tragedy; he reads a 
lecture of critic upon the fables of the first writers: yet he has not 
one syllable about any piece of Thespis’s. ‘This will seem no small 
indication, that nothing of his was preserved; but there is a passage 
in Piato, that more manifestly impliesit. ‘ Tragedy’, (says he), is 
an antient thing, and did not commence, as people think, from Thes- 
pis, nor from Phrynichus.”’ Now from hence Linfer; if several per- 
sons in Plato’s time believed tragedy was invented by Phrynichus, 
they must never have seen nor heard of any tragedies of Thespis. For 
if they had, there could have been no controversy, which of the two 
was the inventor; for the one was a whole generation younger than 
the other. But Thespis’s tragedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s bes 
ing the antientest that were preserved, it was an inducement to se- 
veral to believe him the first author. 

It is true indeed, that after the time of Heraclides, we have a few 
fragments of Thespis’s quoted, and the names of some of his plays: 
but I will now shew, that every oneof those passagesare cited from He- 
raclides’s counterfeit tragedies, and not the works of the true Thespis. 

As for the author of the Arundel marble, who was buta little younger 
than Heraclides, and Aristoxenus, and might possibly know them 
both; he is commonly indeed supposed to mention Thespis’s’AAxnsis ; 
for Mr. Seiden from the broken pieces of the inscription concluded 

* Laert. Herac. duoi 0 Agisoéevos 0 Movasnos ua Tpaywoias avrov moisiv, nat Géc~ 
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that-to be the true reading; and his conjecture has been embraced by 
all that have come after him. I myself too was formerly of the same 
opinion: but being now more concerned toexamine narrowly into it, 
Lam fully satisfied, that we were all mistaken. The words of the 
marble are these, as Mr. Selden copied them. A¢ ov eomis 0 Tloin- 
TNS oe eee 6 Ub. 0 OS CALEY AA ooo OTH or vee Telyo » + PAYIS » + But 
the Rev. Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there ts nothing of 
AA... STIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the first 
letter, it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose, it is plain enough 
already from the epoch about Susarion”, that Mr. Selden was not over 
accurate in copying the inscription 5 and this very place before us 1S 
another proof of it; for instead of AXT . ..O> as he published it, I 
am informed by the same very good hand, that it is yet legibly and 
plainly HUPETOS OS. But besides the uncertainty of this AA .. OTs, 
which is now wholly defaced in the marble, the very inscription it- 
self evinces, that it ought not to be read AAKHSTIN. Forthe au- 
thor of it never sets down the name of any play; not when he gives 
the date of AEschylus’s” first victory; not when he speaks of Soph- 
cles’s*; not where he mentions Evripides's¥; nor uponany other ce- 
easion. And it is utterly improbable, that he would do it in one sin- 
gle place, and omit itin so many others that equally deserved it. Add 
to all this, the express testimony of Suidas*-That Phrynichus was 
the first that made women the subject of tragedy, his master Thespis 
having introduced nobody but men. There could, be no play there- 
fore of Thespis’s witb the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus :— 
«‘'Thespis* the itragic poet, (says that very excellent author) writes 


thus:— "Is col omivow KNAEZBI 70 Agvxoy, 
hard Onrapovay OAirpas xvaxdve 
"1 cos XOYIITHN ropov ptdas 
"Eetbew wsritt, uxTa Tv TOV, Tay 
Aimiews, Ti spncee Payewy ayia. 
"13: cot Beopstou wifora DAETMON.”——-Atibweees 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself explains 
it, and as I have further proved® out of Porphyry, relates to those four 
artificial words — Kva£é6i, Xodarys, DPrcyuoe, Apdh, which compre- 
hend exactly the whole twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet. - 


Now I say, — If these twenty-four letters were not all invented in 


Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine fragment of his. ‘The con- 


s so very plain, that even Mr. B. with his new sys- 


sequence I think i 
‘ve us a better. We must know then, that it 


tem of logic cannot g 
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ne 
was a long time after the use of Greek writing, nay of writing books 
too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected, as it now is, and has 
been for two thousand years. It is true, there were then the very same 
sounds in pronunciation (for the language was not altered) but they 
did not express them the same way in writing. E served in those 
days for both E and H; as one English E serves now for two distinct 
sounds in THEM and THESE. SoO stood for both O and Q: andthe 
sound of Z was expressed by AZ, of by K2, of ¥ by ITS: and the 
three aspirates were written thus, TH, IIH, KH: which were after- 
wards ©, &, X. At that time we must imagine the first verse of 
Homer to have been written thus: 
MENIN AEFIAE THEA IIEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS. 

And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time: because the 
alphabet was not completed till after his death. For it is universally 
agreed, that either Simonides, or Epicharmus, or both, invented some 
of the letters. Plinysays*_-That Z H ¥ Q are reported to be Si- 
monides’s: and that Aristotle says—_There were eighteen old ietters ; 
and believes that © and X were added by Epicharmus, rather than 
Palamedes. Marius Victorious says'_-Simonides invented © ® X. 
Simonides added four, says Hygious®, and Epicharmus two: but Jo. 
Tzetzes says*, Epicharmus added three, and Simonides two. But 


these little differences are of no consequence in our present argument: 
for the whole twenty-four are mentioned in this pretended fragment 
of Thespis’s. It is sufficient then for our purpose, if any of them 
were invented either by Epicharmus, or Simonides, For Epichar- 
mus could not be above twenty-seven years old, and very probably 
was much younger, at Olymp. lxi. which is the latest period of Thes- 
pis: and Simonides* at the same time was but sixteen, as we have 
it upon his own word. Now to wave the authority of the rest; even 
Aristotle alone, who could know the truth of what he said from so many 
inscriptions, written before Epicharmus’s time, and still extant in his 
own, is a witness infallible. ‘This passage therefore ascribed to Thes- 
pis is certainly a cheat; and in all probability it is taken from one of 
the spurious plays that Heraclides fathered upon him. 

In the next place, | will shew that all the other passages quoted 
from Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius* in- 
forms us——‘* That at first the choruses used to sing a dithyramb to 
the honour of Bacchus: but in time the poets left that off, and made 


© Plin. vii. 56. Simonidem Melicum ZH ¥ ©. Aristoteles xviii, priscas fuisse, et 
duas ab Epicharmo additas © X, quam a Paulamede mavult, 

f Mar. Victorinus, p. 2459. € Hygin. Fab. 277. h Tzet. Chil. xii. 398. 
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the giants and centaurs the subject of their plays. Upon which the 
spectators mocked them and said——That was nothing to Bacchus. 
The poets therefore sometimes introduced the satyrs, that they might 
not seem quite to forget the god of the festival.” To the same pur- 
pese we are told by Suidas®__* That at first the subject of all the 
plays was Bacchus himself, with his company of satyrs; upon which 
account those plays were called Sarupixa: but afterwards as trage- 
dies came in fashion, the poets went off to fables and histories‘*, which 
gave occasion to that saying This is nothing to Bacchus, And he 
adds_—_That Chamzeleon says the same thing in his book about Thes- 
pis*. This Chamzleon was a very learned man, and a scholar of 
Anistotle’s. And we may gather from the very name of this treatise 
of his, that Thespis was some way concerned in this alteration of tra- 
gedy: either he was the last man that used all satyrical plays, or the 
first man that left them off. But whether of the two it was, we could 
not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us out in it_J** When 
Phrynichus and Aschylus*, (says he), turned the subject of tragedy 
to fables and doleful stories, the people said—What is this to Bac- 
chus?”” For it is evident from this passage of Plutarch compared with 
the others before, that the true Thespis’s plays were all satyrical, (that 
is, the plot of them was the story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted of 
Satyrs, and the argument was merry), and that Phrynichus and As- 
chylus were the first introducers of the new and doleful tragedy. Even 
after the time of Thespis, the serious tragedy came on so slowly, that 
of fifty plays of Pratinas', who was inthe next generation after Thes- 
pis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satyrical, 

But let us apply now this observation to the fragments ascribed to 
Thespis; one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch: 


Opds ort Leds ride wpwreves Osby, 

Od Leddos 0392 xopemoy, od Leweoy yidwy 

Acuay 75 9dd [Aovyos ov emisaeT as Se 
“© What differs this, (says Plutarch), from that saying of Plato". 
That the deity was situated remote from all pleasure and pain?” 
‘Why truly it differs not at all; and I think there needs no other proof, 
that it could not belong to a satyrical ludicrous play, such as all Thes- 
pis’s were. For surely this is not the language of Bacchus and his 
satyrs: nay, I might say, it is too high and philosophical a strain even 
for Thespis himself. But suppose the author could have reached so 
elevated a thought, yet he would never have put it into the mouth of 
that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton attendants. Even /Es- 
» Said. in Oddév pbs Ardy. 
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chylus, the grave reformer of the stage, would rarely or never bring 
in his heroes talking sentences and philosophy, believing that to be 
against the genius and constitution of tragedy’; much less then would 
Thespis have done so, whose tragedies were nothing but droll. It is 
incredible, therefore, that this fragment should be genuine; and we 
may know at whose door to lay it, from the hint afforded us by Pla- 
tarch, though he was not aware of it. For the thought, as he has 
shewn us, was Plato’s; and to whom then should the fragment be- 
long, but to Heraclides the counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a 
scholar of Plato’s *, and might borrow the notion from his old master? 
Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux’ out of Thespis’s Pentheus: 
"Beryw vopusCe veveious Eysiy erevdurny. 
Where for vevpidas yew, we may correct it vz6pid’ Eyew. Now the very 
titles of this play Tlevéeus, and of the others mentioned by Suidas — 
‘Abas TleAtou » PopBas, and ‘epeis, and Higeos, do sufficiently shew, that 
they cannot be satyrical plays, and consequently not Thespis’s, hi 
made none but of that sort. The learned Casaubon™, after he has 
taught us froin the antients, that Thespis was the inventor of satyrical 
plays__'* Yet among the plays, (says he), that are ascribed to Thes- 
pis, there is not one that appears to have been satyrical. Teves in- 
deed seems to promise the fairest to be so; but we have observed, that 
the old poets never brought the satyrs into the story of Pentheus.” 1 
have wiltingly used the words of Casaubon, though I do not owe the 
observation to him; because his judgment must needs appear free and 
ubbiassed; since he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I 
now make from it. For the result of the whole is this__That there 
was nothing published by Thespis himself; and that Heraclides’s 
forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, and Pollux, and 
others. Which by the way would be some excuse for Mr. B. if his 
obstinate persisting in his first mistake, did not too widely distinguish 
his case from theirs. 


Tue next thing that [am to debate with Mr. B. is the age of 
the true Thespis. And the witness, that upon all accounts deserves 
to be first heard, is the author of the Arundel marble: for he is the 
antientest writer now extant, that speaks of his age; he is the most 
accurate in his whole performance, and particularly he was curious 
and inquisitive into the history of poetry and the stage; as appears 
from the numerous eras there, belonging to the several poets; and, 
which is as-considerable an advantage as any, we have the original 
stone still among us; so that his numbers (where they are still legi- 
ble) are certainly genuine; and not liable, as written books are, to 
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be altered and interpolated by the negligence or fraud of transcribers. 
The remaining letters of Thepis’s epoch are these__A¢’ od @éomis 6 
MOTHS... » Mpwros Os nab e0iddikey.... Ten d.. peérvyos: which imply 
almost as manifestly, as if the whole was entire—_That Thespis First 
invented tragedy, and the Goat was made the prize for it. The very 
year indeed, when this was done, cannot now be known from the mar- 
ble; for the numbers are worn out by time and weather; but we can 
approach as near to it as the present argument requires. For we are 
sure it must be some year in the interval between the preceding and 
following epochs; because the whole inscription proceeds in due 
order and succession of time. Now the preceding epoch is, —Cy- 
rus’s™ victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sardes; which, as all 
the best chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavius, &c. agree, was 
Olymp. lix. 1. or at lowest, at Olymp. lviii. 2. The following is— 
The beginning of Darius’s reign®, Olymp. lxv. 1. But if tragedy was 
invented by Thespis between tle Olympiads lix. 1. and Ixv. 1. how 
could Phalaris have intelligence of it, who was put to death before, 
at Olymp. lvii. 3. 

This account in the marble establishes and is mutually established 
by the testimony of Suidas?, who informs us__That Thespis made 
(the first) play at Olymp. Ixi. which period falls in between the two 
epochs that go before and after Thespis. And Mr. Selden, who first 
published the inscription, and viewed and measured the stone, sup- 
plies the numbers there from this passage of Suidas, and__‘‘ The 
space4, (he says), where the letters are defaced, agree with that sup- 
plement.”? Mr. Selden has been followed by every body since; and 
Suidas’s date 1s confirmed by another date about Phrynichus, Thes- 
pis’s scholar. For Phrynichus* taught at Olymp. Ixvii. which is xxiv. 


years after Thespis, and is a competent distance of age between the 
scholar and the master. But if Mr. B. will still protest against this 


supplement of the marble; let him do here, as he did before in the 
epoch of Susarion’, take fairly the middle of the account between the 
two epochs before and after it. And what will he get by it? The . 
forr ~ epoch is Olymp. lix. 1. The latter lxv. 1. The middle of 
these .vois Olymp. Ixii. 1. which ts four years later than Suidas him- 
self places him. 

But let us see Mr. B.’s noble attempt to invalidate this testimony 
of the Arundel marble: for like a young Phaeton, he mounts the cha- 
riot, and boldly offers to drive through the loftiest region of critic, 
but he is tumbled down headlong in a most miserable manner, The 
thing he enterprizes is this__He charges the graver of the marble‘ 
with an omission of a whole line, or perhaps of several, for this he 
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does not determine. The original paper, which the graver was to 
copy, he supposes to have been thus: — 


ABTS Oto wll domaine. ee Sa, FP, ATED OLE Gt soo 
AG’ 0b Dpdvinyos 6 mon TIs o-oo Nb os » OF COMaEEVOA.. COTW eae. 
redy 6... pays... | 
The space between Oéomis 6 moinrys and Ag’ od Ppdviryos, which is now 
omitted by the negligence of the graver, contained, as he imagines, 
the epoch belonging to Thespis, that is, the name and the date of his 
play, and of the Athenian archon. . But when the graver had cut the 
first line as far as TTosrys"; he unluckily throws his eye upon the 
lower line, and finding the word Tlowrjs there in the same situation, 
he thinks himself right, and goes on with the rest that followed it’ 
and so tacks the epoch to Thespis which really and in the original be- 
longed to Phrynichus. This wonderful achievement our examiner® 
seems mightily pleased with; he inculcates it once and twice, and ap- 
plauds his own sagacity in it: but perhaps he will be a warning to all 
young and unfledged writers, to learn to go, before they pretend to fly. 
The pretences for this charge upon the marble-graver are so very 
weak and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr. B.’s own de- 
sign, that I confess I should be wholly astonished at his manage- 
ment, if I was not now a little acquainted with this © odd work of 
his,’ as himself calls it®. His first pretence is*__That "AAxN S15, 
which the graver has made to be Thespis’s play, was the name of a 
play of Phrynichus; but is no where reckoned among Thespis’s, but 
here. But 1 have already shewnY, that "AAxysw was only a supple- 
ment of Mr. Selden’s, and a very false conjecture, from the dim let- 
ters AA... S7TIN, which now are quite vanished: and that really 
neither “AAxysis, nor any other title of a play, are mentioned in the 
marble. But suppose it was ’AAxysis there, pray where is the conse- 
quence that Mr. B. would inter from it? Did Thespis make no tra- 
gedies but what are mentioned by Suidas? Doves not Suidas himself 
expressly say*__That those were the names of somE of his plays, not 
ALL that he ever made? And what an admirable argument is it: 
Alcestis was a play of Phrynichus’s, therefore none of Thespis’s had 
the same title? Asif the same story and the same persons were not 
introduced over and over again by different hands. Among the few 
tragedies that are yet extant, we have an "HaAsxtpa of Sophocles, and 
another "Haexrpa, too, of Euripides. Nay, besides this very “AAxysse 
of Phrynichus, and another called Poiviooas, there was an’Adxysig and 
Polwooas of Euripides too, both which are still in being. Why, then, 
might uot Phrynichus write one tragedy after Thespis, as well as 
Euripides write two after him? 
f Beat O Ga atue pe hGU, peer ake Oe. xP, 168. ¥ See here, p.215, 216, 
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The next pretence for accusing the marble-graver of an omission 
of some lines is_—Because? it is a case that is known often to have 
happened in the copying of manuscripts. Here is another conse- 
sequence the very twin to that which went before. Because omis- 
sions often happen in copying of MSS. therefore this rs an omis- 
sion in the epoch of Thespis. If this argument had aay force in it, 
it would equally hold against all the other epochs of this marble, 
and against all marbles and MSS. whatsoever. For what will be 
able to stand the shock, if this can be thrown down by saying. 
That omissions often happen? Mr. B. if he would make good his 


indictment against the graver, ought to prove from the place it- 
self, from the want of connexion, or some other defeet there, that 
there is just reason to suspect some lines have been left out. But to 
accuse him upon this general pretence, because other copiers have 
been negligent, has exactly as much sense and equity in it, as if Mr. 
B. should be charged with meddling in what he understands not, and 
exposing his ignorance —— Because it is a case that is known often te 
have happened in the crude books of young writers. And besides 
this, there is another infirmity that this argument labours under. For 
though a copier may sometimes miss a line or two, by taking off his 
eye, yet if he have but the common diligence at last to compare. his 
copy with the original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently 
rectifies them: and by this means it comes to pass, that such defi- 
ciencies in the texts of MSS. are generally supplied and perfected by 
the same hand inthe margin. ‘Though we should suppose therefore, 
that the stone-cutter might carelesly miss something; yet can we sup - 
pose too, that the author of the inscription would never read what was 
engraved there? Would a person of learning and quality, as he ap- 
pears to have been, who had taken such accurate pains to deduce a 
whole series of chronology from before Deucalion’s deluge to his own 
time, and for the benefit of posterity to engrave it upon marble, 
and set it up in aconspicuous place asa public monument, be at last 
so stupidly negligent as not to examine the stone-cutter’s work, where 
the missing of a single letter inthe numbers of any era, would make 
the computation false, and spoil the author’s whole design? What 
mad work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. affirms, whole lines were 
omitted by the stone-cutter, and passed uncorrected? {4s it possible 
that the worthy author of the monument (I might say perhaps—_The 
authors, for it seems to have been done at a public charge) should 
act so inconsistently? Mr. B. if he pleases, may think so, or affirm 
it without thinking; but when he catches me affirming it, I will 
give him leave to tell me again in his well-bred way—That my head 
has no brains in it. 

For the epoch itself assures me, that there was no omission here by 
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the stone cutter. The words are, Ad’ od Ofomis 6 moths 2... 
mpiires 85 xo B0idakev.. .réby b.. payos. Now if all the words after 
mors belong to Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says, and not to Thespis, as 
the stone-cutter says; pray, what is the meaning of ITPOTOS, 
First? Yhespis, I know, First invented tragedy; and that was 
worthy of being recorded here; as the invention of comedy was be- 
fore. But what did Phrynichus rirsr find out, that deserved to be 
named here? Why he First brought in women into the subject of 
his plays®; which is a business of less moment than that of A&schy- 
lus, who first added a second actor; or of Sophocles, who added a 
third: yet neither of these two improvements are registered in the 
marble: and why then should that of Phrynichus be mentioned, when 
their’s are omitted? But J will not charge it as a fault upon Mr. B. 
that he neglected to gather this hint from the word MPQTOS; for 
the common editions of the marble have it not. But I am afraid he 
will not easily excuse himself for not observing the next words; 
.. Té 6 . . p&yos; which have been always hitherto thought to signify 
— That the Goar was made the prize of tragedy. Now certainly the 
proper place of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, 
the inventor of tragedy: for so the prizes of comedy, the cask of wine, 
and the basket of figs, are mentioned in the epoch of Susarion, the 
inventor of comedy. And what a blindness was it in Mr. B. not to 
observe this, when he so boldly tells the stone-cutter and the man 
that set him on work, that they have dropped a whole line, and that 
these words belong to Phrynichus? Pray what could TPATOS the 
coaT have to do in the epoch of Phrynichus? Does Mr. B. believe 
that sorry prize was continued after tragedy came into reputation ? 
Would Phrynichus, or any body for him, have been at the charge of 
a stage, and all the ornaments of a chorus and actors, for the hopes 
of winning a goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard? In the fol- 
lowing epochs of schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there is no 
mention of the goat: and if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, 
no goat had been here neither. 

But Mr. B. the rather suspects*__That the graver did make an 
omission, because the next era in the marble falls as low as Olymp. 
Ixvil. before which time it is not to be doubted, but the Alcestis of 
Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s scholar) was added. 
Now, with his leave, I shall make bold to ask him one question, in 
words of his own*__Whether it was proper and prudent in him to 
accuse the stone-cutter of negligence, by an argument that discovers 
a shameful negligence in himself? For the next zra is not so low as 
Olymp. Ixvii.. As Mr. Selden has published it, it is but Olymp. 
ixv. 4. But without doubt Mr. Selden mistook the letters of the 
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inscription, (as the learned Dr. Prideaux observed before me), and 
for III read III. i.e. three instead of six. So that the true era that 
comes next after Thespis, is Olymp. Ixv. 1. but the era that Mr. B. 
speaks of, Olymp. Ixvii. is the next but one after Thespis. Is not 
Mr. B. now an accurate writer, and a fit person to correct a stone- 
cutter? Or shall we blame his assistant, ‘* that consulted books for 
him?*’ But the assistant may be rather supposed to have written 
this passage right; andthe mistake be Mr. B.’s; ‘¢ for that is a case 
known often to have happened in the copying of manuscripts.°” | 

But the gentleman makes amends with telling us a piece of most 
certain news: * For it is not to be doubted, (he says‘), but the 
Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Ixvii. Now I would 
crave leave to inquire of him, how he came to hear this news? But 
perhaps he will tell me——I may as well ask, how he came to hear his 
name was Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him 
the other too®%. But if he do not trust too much to Fame, (which I 
advise him not to do, for she often changes sides), I would then tell 
him a piece of news, quite contrary to his_That it is not to be 
doubted but Alcestis was Nor acted before Olymp. Ixvii. Because 
that Olympiad was the very first time that Phrynichus wrote for the 
stage; and he was alive, and made plays still, thirty-five years after. 
I will tell him too some other particulars about this Phrynichus: but 
before I do that, he will give me leave to expostulate a little about 
his conduct in this quarrel with the stone cutter; the whole ground 
of which, as the case plainly appears, was this: __Mr. B. would have 
Thespis placed earlier in the marble than Olymp. Ixi. because Pha- 
laris was dead before that Olympiad, and consequently could not hear 
of tragedy, unless Thespis was earlier. Upon this he indites the 
stone-cutter for an idle fellow; who, after he had graved Ag’ ov 
Ofcmis 6 xoinr}s, skipped a whole line, and tacked the words, which 
concerned Phrynichus, to the name of Thespis. Now allowing that 
the poor stone-cutter should confess this, and plead guilty; pray what 
advantage would Mr. B. and his Sicilian prince get by it? For let 
it be, as he would have it, Ag’ ob 6 @éoms 6 womtys .. ..... and that 
the line that should have come after was really omitted. Yet, how- 
ever, since Thespis ts named there, there was something said about 
him in the very original, which the graver should have copied ; and 
though the era of it be lost by the graver’s negligence, yet we are 
sure, from the method of the whole inscription, that this lost ara 
must needs be later than that which comes before it. But the zra 
that comes before it, Cyrus’s victory over Croesus, is Olymp. lix, 1. 
or at soonest lviii. 2. And the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself 
allows through all his examination, was at Olymp. lvii. 3. What is 
Pref. © Pi 168, ® Thid. & P, 161. 
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it then he aims at in his charge against the stone-cutter? Could he 
carry his point against him never so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still 
in the very same condition; for he died, we see, eight years, or five at 
least, before Thespis is spoken of in the original incription. And is 
not this a substantial piece of dullness, (it is one of his own civil 
words), to make all this bustle about omissions in the marble, when, 
if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just as he was before. Iam 
afraid his readers will he tempted to think, that, whether the stone- 
cutter was so or no, his accuser has here shewed himself a very ordi- 
nary workman. 

Having thus vindicated the graver of the inscription from the insults 
of our examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of the author of 
it. ‘That excellent writer here tells us, that the first performance 
of Thespis was after Olymp. lix. 1. For this is the plain import of 
his words; and those learned men, “ who have taken pains to illus- 
trate this chronicle‘,”’ have all understood them so. But Mr. B. will 
not take up with this authority: for he affirms‘, “ Some of Thespis’s 
plays were acted about Olymp. liii. and if this here about Olymp. Ix. 
was his, it was rather one of his last than the first;’’ but his real 
opinion is, that it was neither his first nor last; but Phrynichus’s 
play erroneously applied to Thespis. Now in answer to this, I dare 
undertake, from the same topic that Mr. B. uses, i.e. “ a comparison 
of Thespis’s age with Phrynichus’s,”’ to prove the very contrary — 
That this play about Olymp. Ix. could not be Phrynichus’s; and that 
in all probability it was the very first of Thespis. 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves much 
obliged for his accounts of the age and works of so many authors, 
tells us*, Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar; and Mr. B. himself 
expressly affirms the same’. Plato names them both together, as 
pretenders to the invention of tragedy; where he says8, ‘ that tra- 
gedy did not begin, as men believe, from Thespis, nor from Phryni- 
chus. And if any one will infer from this passage of Plato, that the 
two poets were nearer of an age than master and scholar usually are, 
he will make my argument against Phalaris so much the stronger: 
for by this means Thespis will be nearer to Phrynichus’s age, and 
remoter from Phalaris’s. But I am willing to suppose with Mr. B. 
that Phrynichus was scholar to Thespis: so that if we can but fix the’ 
scholar’s age, we may gather from thence the age of the master. 
Now Phrynichus made a tragedy at Athens, which he intituled 
Manto adwoss, The taking of Miletus. ‘* Callisthenes says, (they 
are the words of Strabo"), that Phrynichus the tragic poet was fined 

=P 144, 4 P. 168-9, © Suid. in Dewy. Madnrns Ctomides.  P. 168. 
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by the Athenians a thousand drachms, for making a tragedy called — 
The taking of Miletus by Darius.’ And Herodotus, an older author 
than he.—‘* When Phrynichus (says he‘) exhibited his play__The 
taking of Miletus, the whole theatre fell into tears, and fined the poet 
a thousand drachms, and made an order that no body ever after should 
make a play of that subject.”’ The same thing is reported by Plu- 
tarch*, Alian!, Libanius™, Ammianus Marcellinus®, the scholiast 
on Aristophanes®, and Joh. Tzetzes’. But the taking of Miletus, 
the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, was either at 
Olymp. Ixx. or Ixxi. as all chronologers areagreed. And the tragedy 
of Phrynichus being made upon that subject, we are sure that he 
must be alive after Olymp. Ixx. But there is another tragedy of his, 
called Polvicca:, which will shew him to have been still alive above 
twenty years after that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast4 on 
Aristophanes; and Athenzus* gives us an iambic out of it: 


~ 3 t 
Puroicsy ayricTas” GELOOVTES [EAN 


Bat the writer of the argument of A‘schylus’s Perse has the most 
particular account of it. ‘* Glaucus, (says he), in his book about 
the subjects of /Eschylus’s plays, says*, his Perse were borrowed 
from the Phoenisse of Phrynichus; the first verse of which Pho:- 


nissee is this: 


a eQ GY co we fe f 
Tad ici Tepocy ray waras CelnxoTwv. 


and an eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s defeat*, 
and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on.” Now 
it is evident from this fragment, that Phrynichus was yet alive after 
Xerxes’s expedition, i. e. Olymp. Ixxv.1. Nay, three years after this 
Olympiad, he made a tragedy at Athens, and carried the victory; 
Themistocles® being at the charge of all the furniture of the scene 
aud chorus; who, in memory of. it, set up this inscription:— 
®EMISTOKAHS ®PEAPIOS, EXOPHIEI: ®PYNIXOS EAI- 
AASKEN: AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, i. e. “ Themistocles of the 
patish of Phreari was at the charge; Phrynichus made the tragedy; 
and Adimantus was archon.’ And Iam apt to believe, that Phoenisse 
was this very play, which he made for Themistocles. For what 
could be a more proper subject and compliment to Themistocles, 
ahan Xerxes’s defeat, which he had so greata handin. Now we are 
sure, from the name of the archon, that this was done at Olymp. 


1 Herod, vi. c. 21. k Plut, Pree. Reip. gerenda. 1 JEl. xii, 17, 
m™ Liban. Tom. J. p. 506. np Amm., xxvii. 1, ® Schol, Arist. p. 364 
P Tzetz. Chil. vill, 156. 4 Schol. Arist. p. 318. 
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Ixxv. 4. and how long the poet survived this victory, there is nobody 
now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr. B.’s doctrine about the age of 
Thespis and Phrynichus——“ It is not to be doubted, (says he‘), but 
the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Ixvii.” There 
spoke an oracle! “ it is not to be doubted,” because we find him 
still making tragedies thirty-six years after. Mr. B. declares his 
opinion twice*_“* Thata play acted about Olymp. Ix. was not made 
by Thespis, but by Phrynichus.” Who will not rise up now to this 
gentleman’s opinion? That play must needs be Phrynichus’s, be- 
cause he was working for the stage still; nay, and carried the prize 
there, sixty-three years after that Olympiad. This, I think, isa little 
longer than Mr. Dryden’s vein has yet lasted, which Mr. B. says” is 
about thirty-six years. But I can help him to another instance, that 
will come up with it exactly toasingle year. For Sophocles” began 
tragedy at the age of twenty-eight, and held out at it till the age of 
ninety-one, the interval sixty-three. If this example will bring off 
Mr. B. for saying the play is Phrynichus’s, against the plain autho- 
rity of the marble, it is at his service: but with this reserve, that he 
shall not abuse me for lending it; for [ have had too much of that 


already. 

But if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will think or 
say, | conceive that upon better consideration, he will be willing to 
allow Suidas’s words*—That Phrynichus got the prize at Olymp. 
Ixvii. to be meant of his first victory. For so we findia the marble, 
that the first victoriesY of AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are 
the only ones recorded. And if Phrynichus began at Olymp. Ixvil. 
then the distance between his first and his last (that we know of) will 
be thirty-six years, which is the very space that Mr. B. assigns to 
Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it hits too with what the same 
Suidas has delivered about Thespis?—That he exhibited a play at 
Olymp. Ixi. For if we interpret this passage, like the other about 
Phrynichus, That it was Thespis’s first play, then the master will be 
older than the scholar by about twenty-five years; which is a com- 
petent time, and, 1 believe, near upon the same, that the very learned 
person, whom Mr. B. so much honours by ** letting the world know, 
he had all his knowledge in these matters from him*,” (which they 
that know that person’s eminent learning, will think to be no com- 
pliment to him), is older than Mr. B. And I humbly conceive that 
all these bits and coincidences, when added to the express authority 
of the marble, which sets Thespis after Olymp. lix. will bring it up 

t P.168. u P, 168-9. v Pp. 169. W Marm. Arund. 
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to the highest probability, that Thespis first introduced tragedy 
about Olymp. Ixi. which is fourteen years after the true Phalaris was 
dead. 

I observe Mr. B.’s emphatical expression, “The Alcestis of 
Phrynichus; that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s scholar:’? which 
seems to imply, that he thought there were two Phrynichuses, both 
tragic poets: and indeed the famous Lilius Gyraldus‘, almost as 
earned a man as Mr. B. was of the same opinion. It is necessary 
therefore to examine this point, or else our argument from the date 
of Phrynichus’s Phoenissz will be very lame and precarious: for it 
may be pretended, the author of Phcenissze was not that Phrynichus 
that was Thespis’s scholar. Now, with Mr. B.’s gracious permission, 
(for I dare be free with Gyraldus), I will endeavour to shew, that 
there was but one tragedian of that name. It is true there were two 
Phrynichuses that wrote for the stage, the one a tragic, the other a 
comic poet; that is a thing beyond question: but the point that I 
contend for is, that there were not two Phrynichuses writers of 
tragedy. 

The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name is a pas- 
sage of Suidas; who, after he had named @pdvyos, &e. Phrynichus, 
the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or Chorocles, the scholar of 
Thespis, and that his tragedies are nine‘, TTAeupwvia, Aiyinrion, &c. 
subjoins, under a new head, ®pdviyos, &c. Phrynichus, the son of 
Melanthas, an Athenian tragedian; some of his plays are Avépomede, 


"Hpryevy, and Tupfixas. This latter place is taken word for word out 
of Aristophanes’s Scholiast*, who adds, that the same man made the 
tragedy called ** The taking of Miletus.”” Now it may seem from 
these two passages, that there were two Phrynichuses tragie poets; 
for the one is called the son of Melanthas, the other not: and the 
three plays ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine 
that were made by the former. But to take off this pretence, I crave 
Jeave to observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an argu- 
ment of small force; for we see the other has three fathers assigned 
to him; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his father: 
some authors therefore might relate, that his father was called Me- 
lanthas; and yet mean the very same Phrynichus that, according to 
others was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second plea, that 
the plays attributed to the one are wholly different from those of the 
other, is even weaker than the former: for the whole dozen men- 
tioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. He says, 
indeed, Phrynichus, Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine plays; because 
the author he here copies from knew of no more. But there might 
ee eo, * Gyrald. de Poetis. sag Suid, in Bewy. leg. TiAsvpwyias, ex Tzet- 
ze ad Lycophronem. : Tyor. Arist. Vesp. p. 364, 
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be more, notwithstanding his not hearing of them; as we see there 
were really two__The taking of Miletus and Phoenisse; that are not 
mentioned here by Suidas 

Having shewn now what very slight ground the tradition about 
two tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, I will give some arguments 
on my side, which induce me to think there was but one. And my 
first is, because all the authors named above, Herodotus, Callis- 
thenes, Strabo, Plutarch, #lian, Libanius, Amm. Marcellinus, Joh, 
Tzetzes, who speak of the play called__The taking of Miletus, stile 
the author of it barely, Ppdvryos 6 Toawyixds, Phrynichus the tragedian, 
without adding 6 Nedregos, the younger; as all of them, or 


some at 
least, would and ought to have done, if this person had not been the 
famous Phrynichus, that was Thespis’s scholar. And so when he is 
quoted on other occasions, by Atheneus, Hephestion, Isaac Tzetzes, 
&c. he ts called in like manner, Phrynichus the tragic poet, without 
the least intimation that there was another of the same name and 
profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, who 
are the sole authors produced to shew there were two tragedians, do 
in other places plainly declare there was but one. ‘ There were 
four Phrynichuses in all,’ says the Scholiast*_ 

1. Phryuichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the tragic poet. 

2. Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles&, an actor of tragedies. 

3. Phrynichus, the sou of Eunomides, the comic poet. 

4. Phrynichus, the Athenian general, who was concerned with 

Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the government. 

What can be more evident than that, according to this catalogue, 
there was but one of this name a tragedian? But it is no wonder if 
in lexicons and scholia compiled out of several authors, there be se« 
veral things inconsistent with one another. Soin another place both 
the Scholiast® and Suidas‘ make this fourth Phrynichus, the general, 
to be the same with the third, the comic poet. On the contrary, 
/Elian* makes him the same with the first; and he adds a particular 
circumstance —That in his tragedy [luppixas, he so pleased the thea- 
tre with the warlike songs and dances of his chorus, that they chose 
him as a fit person to make a general. Among the moderns some 
fall in with Alian’s story, and some with the other: but with all de~ 
ference to their judgments, I am persuaded both of them are false. 
For Phrynichus the general was stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xcii. 2, 
as Thucydides! relates: buta more exact account of the circumstances 


f Schol. Arist. p. 397, 130, And so Suidas in Ppvy. and Avxes, 
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of his death is to be met with in Lysias™ and Lycurgus” the orators. 
This being a matter of fact beyond all doubt and controversy, [ afirm 
that the date of his death can neither agree with the tragic nor the 
comic poet’s history; being too late for the one and too early for 
the other. It is too late for the tragedian, because he began to make 
plays, as we have seen above, at Olymp. Ixvii. from which time till 
Olymp. xcii. 2. there are one hundred and two years: and even from 
the date of his Phcenisse, that were acted at Olymp. Ixxv. 4. which 
is the last time we hear of him, there are sixty-six years to the death 
of Phrynichus the general. And then it is too early for the come- 
dian, for we find him alive five years after°, contending with his 
play called the Muses (quoted by Athenzus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) 
against Aristophanes’s Frogs, at Olymp. xcill. 3. when Callias was 
archon. | 

Again, I will shew there was but one Phrynichus a tragedian: 
Aristophanes in his Vespa says, that the old men at Athens used to 
sing the old songs of Phrynichus — 

ceceee xa pivuelCorTEs LEAN 
"Apyaiopsriaouvopeonyneatar®. 

It is a conceited word of the poet’s making; and ciéwvo, which is one 
member in the composition of it, relates to the Phoenisse, (i.e. the 
Sidonians), a play of Phrynichus’s, as the Scholiast well obscrves. 
Here we see the author of Phcenisse (whom they suppose to be the 
latter Phrynichus) is meant by Aristophanes; but if I prove too, that 
Aristophanes in this very place meant the Phrynichus, ‘Fhespis’s 
scholar, it will be evident that these two Phrynichuses (whom they 
falsely imagine) are really one and the same. Now that Aristophanes 
meant the scholar of Thespis will appear from the very words weedy 
dprote, © antient songs and tunes.” Antient, beeause that Phry- 
nichus was the second, or as some in Plato thought, the first author 
of tragedy. And “ songs and tunes,” because he was celebrated 
and famous by that very character. ‘“* Phrynichus (says the Scho- 
liast on this place®) had a mighty name for making of songs.” But 
in another place he says the same thing of Phrynichus the son of 
Polyphradmon; who, according to Suidas, was Thespis’s scholar*. 
‘© He was admired, (says he), for the making of songs*: they cry 
him up for the composing of tunes: and he was before A‘schylus. 
And can it be doubted then any longer, but that the same person 1s 
meant? It is a problem of Aristotle’s, Ava ti oi ep! Ppdyeryov .atAAov 
Foav edomoiolt: ‘* Why did Phrynichus make more songs than any 
» Lycurg. contra Leocratem, ps 165-4. 
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tragedian does nowadays?’’ And he answers it--H id 7d moAAa- 
wAATIN Elvas TOTE TA BEAN ev Tals THY pETPwWY Tparywolais; Correct it, 
Ta LEAN Tay pétpwy dv Tals Tpaywdiass, ‘* Was it, (says he), because 
at that time the songs (sung by the chorus) in tragedies were many 
more than the verses (spoken by the actors?) Does not Aristotle’s very 
quéstion imply, that there was but one Phrynichus a tragedian? 

I will add one argument more for it; and that, if I do not much 
mistake, will put an end to the controversy. For I will prove, that 
the very passage in Aristophanes where the Scheliast, and Suidas 
from him, tell us of this (supposed second) Phrynichus the son of 
Melanthas, concerns the one and true Phrynichus the scholar of Thes- 
pis. ‘ The antient poets, (says Athenzus*), Thespis, Pratinas, Car- 
cinus, and Phrynichus, were called épyysixol, ‘* dancers;’’ because 
they not only used much dancing in the choruses of their plays, but 
they were common dancing masters, teaching any body that had a 
mind to learn.” And tothe same purpose Aristotle” tells us__That 
the first poetry of the stage was dpyysixwrépa, “ more set upon 
dances,”’ than that of the following ages. This being premised, 
(though I had occasion to speak of it before), I shall now set down 
the words of the poet°: 

"O yao yiguy, ws tne did MoAACY yeovoy, 


"Hyxovot 5 avAov, meeiyaens TH Weaypatls 

"Opsgovpavos THs wxTds ODdEY TavoETas 

Tapani’ txtiy ois Qtomis mywvilero 

Kas rovs tpaywoous Pnow amodeikesy xpovovs 

Toy yor, Ssogaenooprtvos GAiyoy Useeoy. 
Which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow his master, 
that was in a frolic of dancing. Who the Thespis was that is here 
spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tellus; for they say 4 
‘* Jt was one Thespis a harper, not the tragic poet.” ‘To speak freely, 
the place has not been understood this thousand years, and more, 
being neither written nor pointed right. For what can be the mean- 
ing of Kpdvous tov vovv? The word Kpovos alone signifies the whole, 
and téy yovv is superfluous and needless. So in another place*: 

Odes ddakes Tovrov, xedves wi. 
I humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read and distin~ 
guished: 


ee a 
"OexcovprevG. rhs vuxTos ovdey MaveTas 
Taeyai ixsly, ois toms nywvilero" 
A A UJ % / 0 
Kai rovs reaywoous Qnow amoderEew xeovovs 
é 
7 \ ~ 5 a Dt « p. 
OVS Viv, soeynoprevos GAiyoY USECOV. 


s All night long, (says he), he dances those old dances that Thespis 


3 Athen, i. p. 22. O: aexxios ONT. > Arist. Poet. iv. © Arist. Vesp. p. 364 
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used in his choruses: and he says he will dance here upon the stage 
by and, by, and shew the tragedians of these times to be.a parcel of 
fools, he will out-dance them so much.’ And who can doubt now, 
that considers what I have newly quoted from Athenzeus, but that 
Thespis, 6 dpyaios, the old tragic poet,” (who lived one hundred 
and fourteen years before the date of this play), 4 épxnsixds, ** the 
common dancing-master,”’ at Athens, is meant here by Aristo- 
phanes? So that the Scholiast and Suidas may take their harper 
again for their own diversion; for it was a common practice among 
those grammarians, when they happened to be at a loss, to invent a 
story for the purpose. But to go on with Aristophanes: the old fel- 
low begins to dance; and, as he dances, he says— 


Krnben xarccby rads nai yae on 
Lgnuaros “ex 
(Ois Ma&Adoy Of y tows pravians aexn) 


, ‘ 
TlAsveay Avyicavros imas pans. 


~ So the interlocution is to be placed here, which is faulty in all the 


editions. ‘* Make room there, (says he), for 1am beginning a dance 
that is enough to strain a man’s side with the violent motion.” Af- 
ter a line or two he adds: 
Trncou Detviyos, Lomep GAKTwe, 
(02. Taga Bararnces) 
Extros odgawoy y’ ExraxriCwve 
Thus the words are to be pointed, which have hitherto been falsely 
distinguished. But there is an error here of a worse sort, which has 
possessed the copies of this play ever since Adrian’s time, and per- 
haps before. TIrjocw signifies “ to crouch and sneak away for fear,” 
as poultry do at the sight of the kite, or a cock when he is beaten at 
fighting. The Scholiast* and Alian® tells us, that Irjooes Dpvviyos, 
donep adextwp, * Phrynichus sneaks like a cock,” became a proverb 
upon those ‘that came off badly in any affair;’” because Phrynichus 
the tragedian came off sneakingly, when he was fined one thousand 
drachmas for his play Miajrou aAwois. Now, with due reverence to 
antiquity, I crave leave to suspect, that this is a proverb coined’ on 
purpose, because the commentators were puzzled here. For in the 
first place, to “ sneak away like a cock”’ seems to beaivery impro- 
per similitude; for a cack is one of the most bold and martial of birds. 
I know there is an expression like this of some nameless poet's: 
"Emtn® adintwe Sovdoy ws xAivas mrepow>, 
He sneak’d like a cock, that hangs down his wings. when he is beaten. 

But this case is widely different; for the comparison here is very 
elegant and natural, because the circumstance of ‘“ being beaten” is 


f Scholl. ibid. & Alian, Var. Hist. xiii, 17, Eort vis xoxoy Ts WASH OVT WY. 
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added to it: but to say it in @eneral of a cock, as if the whole species 
were naturally timid, is unwarrantable and absurd. As tn another 
instance.“ He stares like a man frightened out of his wits,” is an 
eXpression proper enough: but we’’cannot say in generalo—’ He 
stares like a man.” IT shall hardly believe, therefore, that Aristo- 
phanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was fertile of great 
wits, would let such an expression pass him =“ He sneaks like a 
cock.” But in the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled and 
tripled by the sentence that it is joined with. ‘* Phrynichus, (says 
he), kicking his legs up to the very.heavens in his dances, crouches 
and sneaks like & cock.’ This is no better than downright nonsense; 
though, to say something in excuse for the interpreters, they did not 
join éxAaxrifev with Podviyos, as I do, but with the word that follows 
in the next verse. But if the reader pleases to consult the passage 
in the poet, he will be convinced that the construction can be no 
other than what I have made it. ‘‘ Exaaxricpas, (Says Hesychius), 
oy Hpeat noptxay, Gexnoews ouvrovoy, (correct it, cota xopiniis doynoews, 
svvrovov4), was a sort of dance lofty and vehement, used by the cho- 
And Julius Pollux Ta txacxricpara, yovainéiv fy doynnara 


b] 


ruses.’ 
Ber yap Urép roy wmov exraxtioos:—<° The éxaaxticuara, (says hex), 
were the dances of Women; for they were to kick their heels higher 
than their shoulders.” But I conceive here is a palpable fault in this 
passage of Pollux: for certainly this kind of dance would be very 
unseemly and immodest in women. And the particle ydp, ‘* for,”’ 
does further shew the reading to be faulty. For how can the throw- 
ing up the heels as high‘as the head in dancing be assigned as a rea- 
son why the dance must belong to women? It would rather prove it 
belonged to men, because it required great strength and agility. But 
the error will be removed, if instead of yuvaixdy we correct it yupye- 
xav. ** The dance, (says he), was proper to the yupyixol,  exer- 
cisers;”’ for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and conse- 
quently it required “ teaching” and ‘* practice.” Well, it is evi- 
dent now how every way absurd and improper the present passage of 
Aristophanes is, If I may have leave to offer at the emendation of 
go inveterate an error, I would read the place thus: 

TIAHEZEL Bpunsgos, domeg arintwe 

(Oi. Taxa Bararnces) 

Lxtros oveaviov y exrdantiCwy. 
i.e. © Phrynichus strikes like a cock, throwing up his heels very 
lofty.’ This is spoken by the old fellow, while he is cutting his ca- 
pers; and in one of his frisks he offers to ‘¢ strike” the servant that 
stood by with his foot as it was aloft. Upon which the servant says, 
+ So Pollux iv, 14, Te osyisas Unt, oxo spyncews oeiniit, * Pollux ibid. 
No, 8. Bik 
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Taye Baragosis, You will hit me by and by with your capering 
and kicking.”’ TAjcow is the proper term for a cock, when he strikes 
as he is fighting; as ITAyxrpov is his spur, that he strikes with. The 
meaning of the passage is this.That in his dances he leaped up, 
and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was celebrated for those perform- 
ances, as it further appears from what follows a little after. 

Kai ro Dpuviyesoy 

"ExAanTicaTe TIS OTwWS 

Adayres ayw oxEAos 
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Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished — 
Kai, to Dpuvigeiov, 
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Loevres av oxiaG., 


*OCwors of Orxras. 


i.e. “And in Phryanichus’s way, frisk and caper; so as the specta- 
tors seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.’’ Now to 
draw our inference from these several passages, it appears, I suppose, 
sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken of by Aristophanes, 
was, as wellas the Thespis, famous for his dancing; and consequently, 
by the authority of Athenzus, quoted above, he must be 6 apyaios 
Potviyss, the antient Phrynichus, 6 épynsixds, the master of dancing. 
We have part of an epigram made by Phrynichus' himself in com- 
mendation of his own dancing — 
Laneata 8 oeynais roo% poi Toeey, Ooo” dye Weyrw 
Kopare mouiras ytimars wk cdon. ' 

Upon the whole matter, then, there was but one tragedian Phrynichus, 
the scholar of Thespis; and if so, we have fully proved already, from 
the dates of his plays, that his master Thespis ought not to be placed 
earlier than about Olymp. Ixi. 

But I have one.short argument more, independent of all those be- 
fore, which will evidently prove, that Thespis was younger than 
Phalaris. For to take the earliest account of Thespis which Mr, 
Boyle contends for, he was contemporary with Pisistratus. But Pi- 
sistratus’s eldest son, Hippias, was alive at Olymp. Ixxi. 2.” and after 
that, was at the battle at Marathon, Olymp. Ixxii. 2. where he was 
slain, according to Cicero®, Justin®, and Tertullian’; but if Suidas 
say true, (out of Elian’s book De Providentia, as one may guess by 
the style and matter), he survived that fight4, and died at Lemnos, 
of a lingering distemper: and this latter account seems to be con- 
firmed by Thucydides and Herodotus: for the one says’_He was 
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with the Medes at Marathon, without saying he was killed there; and 
the other not obscurely intimates, that he was not killed; for he 
says‘__“‘ His tooth, that dropped out of his head upon the Attic 
ground, was the only part of his body that had a share in that soil. 
There are only two generations then from Thespis’s time to the 
battle of Marathon: but there are four from Phalaris’s; for Theront 
the fourth from that Telemachus, that deposed Phalaris, got the 
government of Agrigentum Olymp. Ixxiii. 1. but three years only 
after that battle; and he was then at least about forty years old, as 
appears from the ayes of his son and daughter. I will give a table of 
both the lines of succession. 

1. Telemachus. Phalaris, 

2. Enmmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. Ainesidamus. 

2. Hippias, Ol. Ixxit. 2... 4, Theron, Ol. Ixxii. 2. 

It is true Hippias was an old man at that time; though it appears by 
the post and business that Herodotus assigns him, that he was not so 
very old as some make him. But however, let him be as old, if they 
please, as Theron’s father, yet still the case is very apparent, that 
Thespis is one whole generation younger than Phalaris, 


Ir may now be a fit season to visit the learned examiner, and to 
see with what vigour and address he repels all these arguments, that 
have settled the time of Thespis about Olymp. Ixi. His authorities 
are Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch, who shall now be examined *. 
The point which Mr, B. endeavours to prove is this__That Thespis 
acted plays in Solon’s time, and consequently before the death of 
Phalaris. Now the words of Laertius, which are all he says that any 
ways relate to this affair, are exactly these. ‘* Solon™ (says he) hin- 
dered Thespis from acting of tragedies, believing those false repre- 
sentations to be of no use. Hence the examiner infers, that Thespis 
acted his plays in the days of Solon: so that his argument lies thus 
— He was hindered from acting tragedies, ergo, he acted tragedies, 
i.e. he acted them because he did not act them. Is not this, now, 
a syllogism worthy of the acute Mr. B. and his new system of logic? 
And is it not a much better argument, if you turn its face the quite 
contrary way? For if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, 
made application to him for his leave to act tragedies, would not 
suffer him to do it; is it not reasonable to infer, that Thespis acted 
none till after Solon’s death? which is the very account that I have 
established by so many arguments. 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in the 
* Herod. vi. 106. * See above, p. 86—88. " P. 166. " Laert, Sco 
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examiner’s behalf? It is true; for this author. relates particularly *, 
That Solon saw one of Thespis’s plays, and then disliking the way of: 
it, he forbade him to.act any more. But what then? How does it 
appear that this was done before Phalaris’s death? If I should allow 
this story in Plutarch to be true, yet Mr. B. will find it a difficult 
thing, to extort from it what he aims at.. ** Why, yes,” (he says®), 
Solon. was archon Olymp. xlvi. 3, which is forty-four. years before 
Phalaris was killed,” Here Mr. B. supposes, that this business with 
Thespis happened in the year of Solan’s archonship;. whichis directly. 
to. oppose his, own author Plutarch, who relates at large, how Solon, 
after he was archon, travelled abroad ten years; and after his:return, 
(how long after we cannot tell), this thing passed between him and 
Thespis. ‘ But Eusebius, (says Mr. B.°), places the rise of tragedy 
Olymp. xlil. 2. a little after Solon’s archonship.”: Will Mr. B. here 
stand to this against the plain. words of. Plutarch? Mr. B. either 
does or may know, that Eusebius’s histories are so shuffled and in- 
terpolated, and so disjointed from his tables, that no.wise.chronologer. 
dares depend on them in a, point of any niceness, without concurrent 
authority. ‘* But, (says he), take the lowest account that.can-be, 
that Solon saw, Thespis’s, plays at. the latter endsof. his. life; Solon. 
died at the end of the fifty-third®, or the beginning of the fifty-fourth 
Olympiad; i, e, fourteen years before Phalaris died. Now here is a 
double, misrepresentation of-the, author he. pretends to quote. For. 
there is nothing in Plutarch about.Qlymp. lili. or liv. He only tells 
us. that one Phanias said, Solon died, when. Hegestratus was.archon; 
who succeeded Comias, in whose year. Pisistratus usurped. the govern~ 
ment. But we know the date of. Pisistratus’s usurpation is Olymp. 
liv. 4,6 Comias, being then archon, So that Solon, according. to 
Phanias’s doctrine, died at Olymp. lv. 1. which, is four years later than 
Mr. B. makes him say. But to pardon him this fault, which in him 
shall pass for.a small one, yet.the, next will bear harder upon him; 
for he brings in this date of Solon’s death, out of Phanias; as if it 
was a point, uncontroverted, and allowed by Plutarch himself. 
Whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, without the least token of 
approbation; and places before it. a quite different account from 
Heraclides, (an author.as.old as Phanias, and much more consider- 
able), © That Solon lived, SYXNON XPONON, a Lone TIME after 
Pisistratus’s usurpation.”’: Nay there is some ground for conjecture, 
that Plutarch disbelieved Phanias; for he’ espouses that common story 
about Solon’s conversation with Crassus; who came not to the crown 
till Olymp. lv. 3. which is two years after Solon’s death, according 
to Phanias: and yet Solon did not,.see Croesus at his first. accession 
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to the throne; but after he had conquered fourteen nations in Asia, 
as Herodotus tells it. So that,for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, 
Solon might possibly have this. controversy with Thespis, after the 
death of the Sicilian prince. But what if it was before his death? 
Must the fame of this new diversion, called, tragedy, which was. then 
a dishonourable thing, and quashed by the magistrate, needs. fly as- 
far as Sicily, to the prince’s,court? Asif a new show could not be 
produced at a Bartholomew, fair, but. the foreign princes must all 
hear of it. 

But L must frankly observe on Mr. B.’s. side, (what he forgot to 
do for himself), that as Plutarch tells this-story of Thespis, it. must 
have happened a little before Pisistratus’s tyranny. For. he presently 
subjoins, that when Pisistratus had, wounded himself, and pretending 
that, he was set upon by enemies, desired to haveaguard; ‘© Youdeo 
not act (says Solon to him) the part of Ulysses well; for. he wounded 
himself to deceive his enemies, but you to deceive your,own country- 
men.”’ Laertius tells it a little plainer: that when, Pisistratus had 
wounded: himself, Solon said'_‘ Ay, this comes of Thespis’s acting. 
and personating in his tragedies.”” Take both these passages toge- 
ther, and it, must be allowed, that as far as Plutarch’s.credit goes, it 
appears that. Thespis did act some of: his plays before Olymp. liv, 4, 
But we have seen above that the Arundel marble and;Saidas set. the 
date of his first essay. about Olymp. Ixi. And the age of Phrynichus 
his scholar strongly favours their side; for by their reckoning he be~. 
gan his plays about twenty-five years after his master;. but, by Plu- 
tarch’s, above fifty. And whose authority now shall we follow? 
Though there are odds enough against Plutarch, from the antiquity 
of the author of the marble, who was above three hundred years older 
than he; and from his particular, diligence and exactness about. the 
history of the stage; yet I will make bold to add another, reason or 
two, why I cannot here follow him. For he himself teils me in ano- 
ther place__* That the first that brought Mydaus xai T4éy, the. stories 
and the calamities of heroes. upon the. stage were Phrynichus and 
fschylus:’’ so that before.them all tragedy, was, satyrical, and the 
subject of it was nothing else but Bacchus and his.satyrs. But if 
this affair about. Thespis, and Solon, and. Pisistratus be true, then 
Thespis must have represented Ulysses.and other heroes.in his plays ; 
for it is intimated that Thespis’s, acting gave, the hint to Pisistratus 
to wound himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter passage of 
Plutarch is a refutation of his former. The case seems to me to be 
this. Some body had invented and published this about Solon, asa 
thing very agreeable to the character of a wise law-giver: and Plu- 
tarch, who would never baulk a good story, though it did not exactly 
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hit with chronology, thought it a fault to omit it in his history of 
Solon’s life. We have another instance of this in the very same 
treatise; for he tells at large the conversation that Solon had with 
Croesus*, though he prefaces it with this__That some would shew 
by chronological arguments, that it must needs be a fiction. Nay, 
he is so far transported in behalf of his story', that he accuses the 
whole system of chronology, as a labyrinth of endless uncertainty. 
And yet he himself, upon other occasions, can make use of chrono- 
logical arguments, when he thinks they conduce to his design. As in 
the life of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus, (an author, 
as he himself owns™, contemporary with Pericles and Cimon; who, 
as Athenzus says", had seen Pericles, and might possibly see The- 
mistocles too), for affirming, that Themistocles conversed with 
Anaxagoras and Melissus the philosophers: ‘‘ Wherein he did not 
consider chronology, (says Plutarch®), for Anaxagoras was an ac- 
quaintance of Peticles, who was much younger than Themistocles ; 
and Melissus was general against Pericles in the Samian war.” 
Here we see this great man could believe that an argumeat drawn 
from time is of considerable force : and yet, with humble submission, 
chronology seems to be revenged on him in this place, for the slight 
he put upon it in the other. For Pericles was not so remote from 
"Fhemistccles’s time, but that one and the same person might be 
acquainted with them both, and even they themselves be acquainted 
with one-another; the one being made general within sixteen years 
after the other’s banishment’. And first for Anaxagoras; he might 
very well be personally known to Themistocles; for he was born at 
Olymp. Ixx. 1. as Apollodorus? and Demetrius Phalereus, two ex- 
cellent writers, testify; and began to teach philosophy in Athens at 
twenty years of age, Olymp, Ixxv. i. when Callias was archon; the 
very year of Xerxes’s expedition, when Themistocles acquired such 
glory; and nine years before he was banished. ‘The same authors 
inform us, that Anaxagoras continued thirty years teaching at Athens, 
so that he had nine entire years to cultivate a friendship with The- - 
mistocles. And in the second place, what hinders but that Melissus 
too might be Themistocles’s friend, and yet be the Samian general in * 
the war against Pericles, which was at Olymp. Ixxxiv. 4". For sup- 
pose him to have been of the same age with Anaxagoras, he might 
then, as we have seen already, have been acquainted with Themisto- 
cles: nay, suppose him, if you please, ten years older; and yet he 
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would be but seventy years old when he was general to the Samians, 
And what is there extraordinary in that? Anaxagoras himself sur- 
vived that war thirteen years*; and we have had in our time more 
generals than one that were eighty years of age. 

But Mr. B. will provet_That I myself allow Plutarch’s account 
of Thespis, and am obliged to defend it, as much as he is: because I 
owned in another place, that he was contemporary with Solon’, The 
reader shall judge between us, when I have told him the case. 
Johannes Malalas and another writer relate, that soon after the siege 
of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one Themis or Theomis, (i. e. as I cor- 
rected it, ‘Thespis), first invented tragedies: in opposition to which I 
affirmed, that the true Thespis lived in Solon’s time, long enough 
after the taking of Troy. Now certainly there was no need of exact- 
ness here, where the distance of the two ages spoken of was so many 
whole centuries. I had no need to determine Thespis’s age to a 
particular year, but to say he lived in the time of Solon; as without 
question he did, and may be supposed about twenty years old before 
Solon died, if he made tragedies at Olymp. Ixi. Mr. B. is pleased to 
call that dissertation my soft epistle to Dr. Mill’; which is ironically 
said for hard: and indeed, to confess the truth, it is too hard for 
him to bite at; as appears by his most miserable stuff about anapestic 
verses”, 

And so much for the age of Thespis: I shall now consider the 
opinion of those that make tragedy to be older than he. And what 
has the learned examiner produced to maintain this assertion? No- 
thing but two common and obvious passages of Plato and Laertius*, 
which every second-hand writer quotes, that speaks but of the age of 
tragedy: one of which passages tells usY__That tragedy did not com- 
mence with Thespis nor Phrynichus, but was very old at Athens. 
The other*_-That of old in tragedy the chorus alone performed the 
whole drama; afterwards Thespis introduced one actor. This is all 
he brings, except a hint out of Aristotle*; who, affirming that A’s- 
chylus invented the second actor, implies, he says, that Thespis found 
out the first. Now for two of his authorities, Laertius and Aristotle, 
these words of theirs do not prove, that tragedy is older than Thespis. 
For Thespis might be the first introducer of one actor, and yet be the 
inventor too of that sort of tragedy that was performed by the chorus 
alone. At first his plays might be but rude and imperfect, some songs 
only and dances by the chorus, and the Hemichoria, i.e. the two 
halves of the chorus answering to each other: afterwards by long use 
@nd experience, perhaps of twenty, or thirty, or forty years, he might 
* Laert. ibid. * P. 166, 170, " Dissert, ad Mal. p. 46. Soloni.equalis fuit. 
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improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actor, to dis- 
course while the chorus took breath. What inconsistency is there in 
this? /Eschylus, we see, is generally reported as the inventor of the 
second actor; and yet several believed*, that afterwards he invented 
too the third actor; for in the making of seventy-five plays, he had 
time enough to improve further upon his first model. Where then 
is Mr. B.’s consequence, that he would draw from Laertius and 
Aristotle. But he has Plato yet in reserve, who affirms—That tra- 
gedy was in use at Athens long before Thespis’s time. Ihave already 
observed? in answer to this__That Plato himself relates it as a paradox; 
and nobody that came after him would second him in it. He might 
be excused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Avrocyedigcparc, 
the extemporal songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really older 
than Thespis, and gave the first rise to tragedy; were it not that he 
affirms there*__That Minos the king of Crete was introduced in 
those old tragedies before Thespis’s time. Which by no means may 
be allowed; for the old tragedy was all Sarupix} xal épynsixy, dane- 
ing and singing; and had no serious and doleful argument, as Minos 
must be, but all jollity and mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my character. He 
believes, he says*, Laertius’s works are better known to me than 
Plato’s. What authors he believes I am best acquainted with, is to 
me wholly indifferent: but since he seems curious about my ac- 
quaintance with books, I will tell him privately in his ear, that the 
last acquaintance I made of this sort, was with the worst author I 
ever yet met with. But surely one would think now, that the exa- 
thiner himself was very well versed in Plato, since he is so pert upon 
ine, and believes that lam not. Now the reader shall see presently, 
and by this very passage of Plato, whether Mr. B. knows that author, 
or rather casts his eye upon him®, as he did on Seneca and the Greek 
tragedians. The interlocutors in this dialogue are Socrates and one 
Minos an Athenian, his acquaintance; and the subject of half of 
their discourse is to vindicate Minos, the antient king of Crete, from 
the character of cruelty and injustice, which the tragic poets by their 
plays had fastened upon him. Now our examiner, with his wonder- 
ful diligence and sénse, beliéves the person that talks there with 
Socrates, to be Minos, the old king of Crete, who lived above eight 
hundred years before him: —“ Minos (says he*) asks Socrates, how 
men come to have such an opinion of 18 severity:”” i.e. of Minos’s 
own that speaks; as plainly appears there from Mr. B.’s context. Is 
not this gentleman now very well qualified to pass censures upou 
writers? that can make Piato’s discoursés to be like Lucian’s, 
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Dialogues of the Dead? Nay, that can pat the dead and the live to- 
gether in dialogue? and be almost like Mezentius, (the Phalaris of 


his age, and therefore worthy of Mr. B.’s respect) who 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis? 

If he had read that short treatise of Plato’s, without being fast asleep, 
he might see some of those numerous places*, which will tell him, 
that Minos the interlocutor there, was not Minos of Crete. “ Dost 
thou know, (says Socrates to him), which of the Cretan kings were 
good men, as Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Jove and Eu- 
ropa?”’_“* Rhadamanthus, (replies the other), was a good man, they 
say; but Minos was cruel, severe, and unjust.’”’ ‘* Haveacare,(says 
Socrates again to him), this borders upon blasphemy and impiety. 
But I will set you right in your opinion of Minos; lest you, who are 
a man, the son of a man, shouldst offend against a hero, the son of 
Jove.” If these places be not sufficient to make the examiner sen-~ 
sible of his blunder, I will give several others, when he and I next 
talk together. And I will tell him this further before-hand; that in 
my opinion, Plato himself published this dialogue without naming 
the interlocutor; it was only the Swxparys xa} 6 eiva, Socrates and 
somebody. Afterwards Minos was made the name of that unknown 
person, from Mivws the title ofthe dialogue. But I hardly think, that 
he that first did it, ever imagined, such an ingenious author as Mr. 
B. could have been caught in so sorry a trap. 

To convince us that tragedy was older than Thespis>, Mr. B. as- 
sures us__ That Plutarch in the Life of Theseus ExpreEssLy tells us, 
that the acting of tragedies was one part of the funeral solemnities, 
which the Athenians performed at the tomb of Theseus.”? But he 
has been told already by another, that there is nosuch thing in Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Theseus*; or if there was, yet tragedy would not on 
that account be older than Thespis; for Theseus had no tomb at A- 
thens before the days of Thespis. Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this, 
and confessed that he took it at second-hand® from Jul. Scaliger, 
who says—‘* Tragoediam esse rem antiquam constat ex historia; ad. 
Thesei namque sepulchrum certasse tragicos legimus*.’’ I will tell 
him too of another that took it at the same hand; the learned Ger. 
Vossius’__“ Aiunt quidam, (says he), Thesei ad sepulchrum certasse 


tragicos, atque eam fuisse tragcediarum vetustissimam.” Well, I 

will not impute this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Sealiger and Vossius 

have erred before him: I will only observe the difference between 

those great men, and the greater Mr. B. They cite no authority 

for what they say, because they said it only at second-hand; Mr. B. 

who took it at trust from them, believing that they had it out of 
hit RS ey BRAT ie * View of Dissert. p. 72. 4 P, ult. third edit. 
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Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, cites him for it at a venture in his mar- 
gin, and in the text says__He expressly tells us so. What poor 
and cowardly spirits were they in comparison of Mr. B. They 
wanted the manly and generous courage to quote authors they 
had never read, with an air of assurance. It isa great blot upon their 
memories; but however, we will let it pass, and examinea little into 
the story of Theseus’s tomb, because such great men have been 
mistaken in it. For were it true that tragedies had been acted at 
Theseus’s tomb, (which is not so), yet those tragedies would be so 
far from being the first, that they came sixty years after Thespis had 
exhibited his. Theseus died in banishment, being murdered and 
privately buried in the isle of Scyros: and about eight hundred years 
afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his bones, 
and carry them to Athens, which was accordingly done by Cimon, 
Olymp. Ixxvii.4. Mera ré, Mydix2, says Plutarch’, Paldwvos"Apyovros, 
“¢ After the Mede’s invasion, ‘when Pheedon was archon, the oracle 
bid the Athenians fetch home the bones of Theseus, and it was done 
by Cimon.” If the reading be not corrupted, this oracle was given 
Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. for then Phaedon was archon; and at this rate it will 
be seven years before the oracle was obeyed. But I rather believe, 
that for Mydima Paldwvos, we ought to correct it, Mydixa Agebiavos, 
‘© When Aphepsion was archon.” A was lost in AgePiwvos, because 
Mydixe ends with that letter, and a: and ¢ are commonly put one for 
the other, being antiently pronounced both alike. Now Ageiwy was 
archon®, Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. which was the very year that Cimon 
fetched Theseus’s bones, as Plutarch relates it, who adds too, that 
‘Agebiov' was the archon. Diodorus, in the annal of that year, says 
Phawon was archon: for so the old reading is, “Apyovros ‘Adjyyot 
Palwyos. The late editions substitute Paidwvos: but the true lection 
is Adeiwvos, as appears from Laertius and Plutarch: and this depra- 
vation in Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage in 
Plutarch; for as here A¢eiwvos was changed into Paiwyos; so there 
it might be into Paidwves. The Arundelian marble calls him Apse- 
phion; placing “Apyovros ‘Adygiovos at this very year. Meursius*, 
from these faulty places in Plutarch and Laertius, makes Phadon to 
have been thrice archon, about Ol. Ixxiil. 3. at Ol. Ixxvi. 1. and 
Ixxvii. 4. whereas really he was but once archon, at Ol. Ixxvi.1. But 
there is another mistake committed by Jos. Scaliger, that has had 
very odd consequences. Scaliger in his OAvumdcay dvaypady, which 
he collected from all the notes of time that he could meet with in 
any authors, makes Adepiwy to be archon at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. This 
I am persuaded he did not do out of design, but pure forgetfulness!: 
& Plut. in Theseo, h Laert. in Socrat. * Pint. Cime 
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for he intended to have set it at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. but in the interval 
between reading his author, and committing this note to writing, his 
memory deceived him, and he put it at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. This sus- 
picion of mine will be made out from Scaliger’s own words there, 
‘Oduye. 08.8. Agebinv, Swxpdrns eyewily xard tives, compared with 
Laertius’s, from whence they are taken™, Zwuparns eyevyndy ent 
Agabinvos dv ta 8. tres THs 0% "Orupmietdos. After this comes Meursius, 
who mistakes that ’OdAuymiddwy aveypady, for an antient piece first 
published out of MS by Scaliger; and seeing Aphepsion named there 
as archon Olymp. Ixxiy. 4”. he interpolates Laertius to make him 
agree with it; by which means he makes two falsehoods in Laertius’s 
text, which was right before he meddled with it: for he sets Aphep- 
sion at Oivmp. Ixxiv. 4. instead of Ixxvii. 4. and at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. 
he puis Phedon instead of Aphepsion. And besides this®, he dates 
Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the fetching of Theseus’s bones, at 
Olymp. Ixxiv. 4, because Plutarch says’, Aphepsion was archon at 
the time of that action: which is a mistake of a dozen years; for this 
was done Olymp. Ixxvil. 3 and 4, as is plain from Diodorus4, and 
intimated even by Plutarch himself, Nay, to see how error is pro- 
pagated, even Petavius too was caught here’; for at Olymp. Ixxvii. 
4. he takes notice of Laertius’s inconsistency, as he thought it. 
‘* He makes Socrates to be born (says he) at this Olympiad; but he 
names Aphepsion for the archon, who was not in this year, but 
Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. And again at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. Petavius’ makes 
Aphepsion to be archon, and cites Laertius for it in the life of So- 
crates: and he adds—That in this year Cimon fetched Theseus’s 
bones from Scyros to Athens. Here we see are the very same mis- 
takes that Meursius fell into; and the sole occasion of them all, was 
the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger. But Petavius has yet another 
mischance, for he adds, that ‘‘ upon the bringing of Theseus’s bones, 
the prizes for tragoedians were institutedt: which is part of the error 
of Jul. Scaliger and Ger. Vossius that we have noted above. The 
original of which seems to have been this-‘mistaken passage of Plu- 
tarch; who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were 
brought in pomp to Athens by Cimon; "Efevro 22, (says le"). xal eis 
poguny AYTOY xab tiv tay rpaywrdy xpioi dvomasny yevouevny. Now it 
seems that some believed AYTOY to be spoken of Theseus: and 
from thence they coined the story of tragedies being acted at his 
tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon, who, with’the rest of the 
generals, sat judge of the plays of Sophocles and A’schylus at that 


* Laert. in Socr. meiveurs! Atch. it. 7% ® Tbid:. P Plut. Cimon, 
4 Diod. p. 45. * Petav. Doctr. Temp. 11, p. 570. * Ibid. p, 567. 
* Inde tragedorum institutus est. Agon. WPloe. Ci 
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Olymp. ixxvii. 4%. and gave the victory to the former. Upon the 
whole, then, first it appears against Mr. B. that tragedies were not 
acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s tomb: and secondly, that 
Theseus’s tomb was not built till Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. in A¢schylus’s and 
‘Sophocles’s time, long after Thespis: so that were it true, that tra- 
gedies had been one of those funeral solemnities, yet it would be no 
argument for that antiquity, that Mr. B. assigns to tragedy. But 
these are mistakes of his only for want of reading: the next that lam 
going to mention let others judge from what want it precedes. The 
ease is this; a certain writer has accused Mr. B. of a false citation of 
Plutarch’s life of Theseus”; for there is no such thing as he quotes 
in that life. In the life of Cimon indeed there is something that an 
ignorant person might construe to such a sense. To this Mr. B. 
replies_—_That he owns he was misled by Jul. Scaliger, who affirms 
the thing, but quotes no body for it. ‘* And perhaps, (says Mr. B. 
further®), I was too hasty in not fully considering the whole passage 
of Plutarch in the life of Cimon, relating to this matter.” Now this 
excuse implies an affirmation, that he had his eye on that passage in 
the life of Cimon, when he wrote that about tragedies at Theseus’s 
tomb. But the contrary of this is manifest from his own book; for 
he quotes not the life of Cimon, but the life of Theseus, where there 
is not one syllable of tragedies. So that he quoted Plutarch “ at a 
venture,” without looking into him at all. Where is the trath then 
of his ‘‘ not ruLty considering?” If Mr. B.’s very excuses stand 
in need of excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be! 

It was the examiner’s purpose, to shew some footsteps of tragedy 
before the time of Thespis. But he has not observed a passage of 
Herodotus, (because his second-hand writers did not furnish him with 
it), which of all others had been fittest for his turn. The Sicyo- 
nians (says that historian*) in every respect honoured the memory of 
Adrastus, and particularly they celebrated the story of his life with 
tragical choruses; not making Bacchus the subject of them, but 
Adrastus. But Clisthenes assigned the choruses to Bacchus, and 
the rest of the festival to Melanippus.” This Clisthenes here spoken 
of, was grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main 
agent in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. Ixvii. And 
since tragical choruses were used in Sicyon before that Clisthenes’s 
time, it appears they must be long in use before the time of Thespis, 
who was one generation younger than Clisthenes himself. And 
agreeably to this, Themistius tells us>__That the Sicyonians were the 
¥ Pluteib. See Marm. Arund. Epoch. 57. ¥ View of Diss. p. 72. PP. ult. 3d Ed. 
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inventors of tragedy, and the Athenians the finishers. And when 
Aristotle says*‘__That some of the Peloponnesians pretend to the 
invention of it; I understand him of these Sicyonians. Now if Mr. 
B. had but met with this place of Herodotus, with what triamphing 
_ and insulting would he have produced it? What plenty of scurrility 
and grimace would he have poured out on this occasion. But I have 
so little apprehensions either of the force of this argument, or of Mr. 
B.’s address in managing it, that I here give him notice of it, for the 
improvement of his next edition. The truth is, there is no more to 
be inferred from these passages, than that before the time of Thespis 
the first grounds and rudiments of tragedy were laid; there were 
choruses and extemporal songs, adrooyetiasixa, but nothing written 
nor published as a dramatic poem: so that Phalaris is still to be in- 
dicted for a sophist, for saying his two fairy poets® wrote tragedies 
against him. Nay the very word tragedy was not heard of then at 
Sicyon, though Herodotus ames Tpayixods yopots, ‘ the tragical 
choruses,”’ which by and by shall be considered. 

Mr. B. is so very obliging, that if I will suffer myself to be taught 
by him‘, he willset me right in my notion of tragedy. Iam willing to 
be taught by any body, much more by the great Mr. B. though as 
to this particular of tragedy, I dare not honour myself, as Mr. B. 
honours his teacher’, by telling him—_That the foundation of all the 
little knowledge I have in this matter was laid by him. For-there is 
nothing true in the long lecture that he reads to me here about tra- 
gedy, but what I might have learnt out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, 
Gerard Vossius, Marmora Oxoniensia, and other common books, 
And as for the singularities in it, which I could not have learnt in 
other places, (:f 1, who am here to be taught, may use such freedom 
with my master), they are such lessons, as I bope I am now too old 
to learn. J will not sift into them too minutely; for I will observe 
the respect and distance that is due to him from his scholar: but 
there is one particular that J must not omit; when he tells me, as 
out of Aristotle, that the subject of primitive tragedy was “ satyrical 
reproofs of vicious men and manners of the times®:” so that he ex- 
plains very dexterously, as he thinks, the expression of Phalaris__ 
That the poets wrote tragedies against him: for the meaning, he says’, 
is this__That they wrote lampoons and abusive satyrical copies of 
verses upon him. But it were well if this would be a warning to 
him, when he next pretends to teach others, to consider first, how 
lately he himself came from school. The words of Aristotle that he 
refers to are_—That tragedy at first was Serupgixy*; which Mr. B. in 
his deep judgment and reading, interprets satyre and lampoon, con- 

+ Arist. Poet. 3. © Epist. 63, 97. MPL I72: & P, 59, 
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founding the satyrical plays of the Greeks with the satire of the 
Romans; though it is now above a hundred years since Casaubon" 
wrote a whole book on purpose to shew they had no simititude nor 
affinity with one another. The Greek satyrica was only a jocose 
sort of tragedy, consisting of a chorus of satyrs, (from which it had 
its name), that talked lasciviously, befitting their character: but they 
never gave ‘* reproofs to the vicious men of the times,” their whole 
discourse being directed to the action and story of the play, which 
was Bacchus, or some antient hero turned a little to ridicule. 
There is an entire play of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euri= 
pides; but it no more concerns the vicious men at Athens in the 
poet’s time, than his Orestes or his Hecubadoes. As for the abusive 
poem or satire of the Romans, it was an invention of their own: 
“ Satira tota nostra est,’ says Quintilian™: “ Satire is entirely 
ours:’” and if the Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the satyrical 
plays of the tragic poets, but the old comedy, and the Silli made by 
Xenophanes, Timon, and others. ‘ Satire, (says Diomedes*), 
among the Romans, is Now an abusive poem, made to reprove the 
vices of men.’’ Here we see, it was a poem of the Romans, not of 
the Greeks; and it was now, that is, after Lucilius’s time, that it 
became abusive; for the satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite of 
another nature. And now which of my masters must I be taught by ? 
by Quintilian and Diomedes, or by the young Orbilius®, that has 
lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate? But Mr. B. 
offers to prove, that the old tragedy had a mixture of lampoon, from 
Thespis’s cart that he carried his plays in: From which cart (says 
he?) scurrility and buffoonery were so usually uttered, that "E£apdFe, 
and "EE dudéqg Aéyew became proverbial expressions for satire and 
jeering- What an odious word is here, ’"Efauakev! Sure all the 
buffoonery of that cart he talks of, could not be so nauseous as this 
one barbarism. I desire to know in what original author (for his 
second-hand gentlemen he must excuse me) this wonderful word. 
may be found: the original of which seems a mistake of 2& auakow 
for a participle "Etayékov. But to leave this to keep company with 
‘Ayrryovides and Sercvxidai%; I will crave leave to tell him, that they 
were other carts, and not Thespis’s, that this proverh Ta & apagay 
was taken from. For they generally used carts in their pomps and 
processions, not only in the festivals of Bacchus, but of other gods 
too. And particularly in the Eleusinian feast, the women were car- 
ried in the procession in carts, out of which they abused and jeered 
one another: Aristophanes in Plutus— 


1 Is. Casaub. De Satyrica et Satira, Par. 1595. 
™ Quint: x. 1. o Diomed. p. 482. *ePy2ig; P P. 180. 
4 See here p. 147. 
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Upon which passage the.old Scholiast and Suidas’ have this note: 
—That in those carts the women, éAosdépouy &AAnAais, made abusive 
jests one upon another; and especially at a bridge over the river 
Cephissus, where the procession used to stop a little; from whence 
to abuse and jeer was called yegupitew’. These Eleusinian carts are 
mentioned by Virgil in the first of his Georgics 

Tardaque Eleusine matris volventia plaustra*: 
Which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in: for the poet 
means not that Ceres invented them, but that they were used at her 
feasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the same custom in 
many other festival pomps, whence it was that Toumevew and Mowmsia 
came at last tu signify scoffing and railings So Demosthenes takes 
the word; and his scholiast says*--That in those pomps they used 
to put en vizards, and riding in the carts, abuse the people; from 
whence, says he, comes the proverb, é& awaéns we UBpices which De- 
mosthenes uses in the same oration’. So that the very passage of 
this orator, which Mr. B. cites in his margin, is not meant of the 
carts of tragedians. Itis true, Harpocration and Suidas” understand 
it of the pomp in the feasts of Bacchus: but even there too, they 
were not the tragic, but the comic poets, who were so abusive; for 
they also had their carts to carry their plays in. ‘ The comic poets, 
{says the Scholiast on Aristophanes*), rubbing their faces with lees 
of wine, that they might not be known, were carried about in carts, 
and sung their poems in the highways; from whence came the pro- 
verb, ‘Qs # auakns AaAsi, to rail as impudently as out of acart.’? Mr. 
B. concludes this paragraph with a kind hint¥_That the doctor may 
perhaps, before he dies, have a convincing proof, that a man may be 
the subject of such tragedies, (i.e. such lampoons and abuses from 
carts), while he is living. I heartily thank him for telling the world 
what worthy adversaries I am like to have, and what honourable 
weapons they will use; and to requite his kindness, I assure him that 
YT shall nomore value nor be concerned at those lampooning trage- 
dies, than if they were really spoken out of carts, which perhaps may 
still be the fittest stage for such kind of tragedians. 

There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch, that concern the 
rise and origin of tragedy — 
Tgnotum tragice genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis”. 
And "A pycopeveny THY Teph Odomy non Thy Tpaywdiay xiveiv®, Now the first 
® Schol. Arist. p. 48. Suid, in Ta 2% apakdy, * Hesych. Ted. 
* Georg. i. v. 163. “ Demost, de Corona, p. 134, Edit. Par. web 159: 
“ Harp. in Tloameia, Asoyvoranais toerais, Suidsin EE dudtys. Ey Anvaios. 
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of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it*, means, it was an unknown 
kind of tragic poetry, which Thespis found out; and implies, there 
was another known kindin use before him. The latter, he says, may 
import, that Thespis did not invent, ‘ but only gave life and motion 
to tragedy by making it dramatic.’’ Now Mr. B. either seriously 
believes these interpretations, or not. If he does, the best advice his 
friends can give him, is to trouble his head no more with critic, for 
it will never do him credit. If he does not believe them, where is 
that modesty ‘‘ becoming a young writer‘,” or that sincerity be- 
coming a gentleman, or that prudence becoming a man? Itisa 
dangerous thing to trifle with the world, and to put those things upon 
others which he believes not himself. No man ever despised his 
readers, that did not suffer for it at the last. However, whether Mr. 
B. believes these interpretations or not, I am resolved not to refute 
them. For though I have often had already, and shall have still, a 
very ignoble employment in answering some of his little cavils, yet I ° 
have spirit enough to think, that there may be some drudgery so 
very mean, as to be really below me. 

We are come now to the last point about tragedy, and that is, the 
origin of the name. I had observed—_That the name of tragedy was 
no older than the thing; as sometimes it happens, when an old word 
is borrowed, and applied to a new notion. So that the very word 
Tpaywoie, which the false Phalaris uses in his epistles, was not so 
much as heard of in the days of the true one, Mr. B. commences 
his answer to this with an acuteness familiar to him. ‘* What does 
he mean? (says he*)Names I thought were invented to signify 
things, and that the things themselves must be before the names by 
which they are called.” Now I leave it to the sagacious reader to 
discover, what I cannot do, the pertinency and the drift of this pas- 
sage of Mr. B’s. However, let it belong to any thing or nothing, it 
is a proposition false in itself__That things themselves must be before 
the names by which they are called. For we have many new tunes 
in music made every day, which never existed before; yet several of 
them are called by names that were formerly in use: and perhaps the 
tune of Chivy Chace, though it be of famous antiquity, is a little 
younger than the name of the chase itself. And I hambly conceive 
that Mr. Hobbes’s book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite 
as antient as its name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B. 
when he endeavours at subtilty and niceness. It is true, where 
things are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works of 
nature, they must be older than the names that are given them: but 
in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man’s intel- 
lect or manual operation, the things themselves may be many years 
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younger than the names by which they are called; and so the thing 
tragedy may possibly be younger than the name that it is called by. 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed—That the name of tragedy 
was no older than the thing, was because good authors assured me, 
that the word tragedy was first coined from the goat® that was the 
prize of it, which prize was first constituted in Thespis’s time. So 
the Arundel marble, in the epoch of Thespis Ka} adaov éré4y 6 Tpa- 
yos —** And the goat was appointed for the prize.” So Dioscorides, 
in his epigram upon Thespis — 


cocsee Qt Tedyos aOAoy, 
And Horace speaking of the same person —— 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob bircum. 
And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was the true 
etymology of the word, and that the guesses of some grammarians, 
Teaywdia quasi tpyvyatia, or rpaywdia quasi Tpayera won, and other 
such like, were absurd and ridiculous, I thought, as I do still, that 
the very name of tragedy was no older than Thespis; and con- 
sequently could not have been found in the epistles of the true 
Phalaris. 

But [have not forgot what I myself lately quoted out of Herodotus, 
that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured the memory of 
Adrastus, rpayixoios sopoict, with tragical choruses’. If this be so, 
here appears an ample testimony, that the word tragedy was older 
than Thespis. But for a man that meddles with this kind of learn- 
ing, the first stock to set up and prosper with, is sound- judgment, 
which gives the very name and being to critic, and without which he 
will never be able to steer his course successfully among many seem- 
ing contradictions. As in this passage of Herodotus, which is con- 
trary to what others assure us, what course is to be taken? Must 
we stand dubious and neuters between both, and cry out upon the 
uncertainty of heathen chronology? or must we not rather say—_That 
Herodotus, who himself lived many years after Thespis, when tra- 
gedy was frequent, and improved to its highest pitch, made use of a 
prolepsis, when he called them tpayixods xop0vs; meaning such cho- 
russes as gave the first rise to that which in his time was called tra- 
gedy? So we have seen before®, that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and 
Conon speak of Taurominium at a time when that name was not yet 
heard of ; but they meant the city Naxos, that was afterwards called 
so. Such an anticipation is common and familiar in al! sorts o, 
writers. And if Herodotus in another place, where he says*__ iat | 
the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) honoured the 
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goddesses Damia and Auxesia yopoiot yuvouxyioics xeprowoios, with 
choruses of women, that used to abuse and burlesque the women of 
the country, had called them yopoics xwpixcios, comical choruses, he 
had said nothing unworthy of a great historian; because those choruses 
of women were much of the same sort that were afterwards called 
comical; though perhaps at that time the word comical was not yet 
minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances, to shew that the name of 
tragedy is olderthan Thespis. “ It cannot reasonably be questioned, 
(says he’), but that those Bacchic hymns they sung in chorus round 
their altars, (from whence the regular tragedy came), were called by 
this name tragedy from tpayos, the goat, the sacrifice at the offering 
of which these odes were sung. But he presently subjoins*—That 
as to this we are in the dark, and have only probabilities to guide us. 
If we are in the dark, I dare affirm, that the examiner will leave us 
so still; for it is not his talent to give light to any thing, but rather 
to make it darker than it was before. ‘ It cannot reasonably (he 
says) be questioned.”’ Why not, I pray? Because it would be a 
question that he could not answer. I know no other unreasonable-~ 
ness in questioning it; for he has not one authority for what he 
supposes here, that the name of tragedy was as old as the institution 
of sacrificing a goat to Bacchus. But on the contrary, we have 
express testimonies, that it was no antienter than when the goat was 
made the prize to he contended for by the poets. As besides the 
passages cited before, Eusebius says in his chronicle ——* Certantibus 
in Agone Tragos, i.e. bircus in premio dabatur; unde aiunt tragoedos 
nuncupatos.”’ So Diomedes the grammarian —‘ Tragoedia a tpayy et 
oy dicta, quoniam olim actoribus tragicis, texyos, id est, hircus, 
premium cantus propouebatur.” Etymol. Mag. Kéxanras tperyutia, 
drs tparyos 7H Wey AbAoy Eridero. Philargyrius' on Virgil’s Georgics_— 
« Dabatur hircus premii nomine, unde hoc genus poematis tragoediam 
volunt dictam.”’ All the other derivations of the word tragedy are to be 
slighted and exploded. But if this be the true one, as certainly it 
is, the word cannot possibly be antienter than Thespis’s days, who was 
the first that contended for this prize. Besides this, we have very good 
authority, that those Bacchic hymns, from whence the regular tra- 
gedy came, were originally called by another name, not tragedy, but 
dithyramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches” Tragedy (says he) 
had its first rise from those that sung the dithyramb. ‘* AsipapBos, 
(says Suidas), duvos cis Aidvucov,”’ i. e.  Dithyramb means the Bac- 
chie hymn.’ The first author of the dithyramb, as some relate”, was 
asus Hermionensis in the first Darius’s time: or as others re- 
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late®’, Arion Methymneus in the time of Periander. But as it 
appears from Pindar and his Scholiast?, the antiquity of it was so 
great, that the inventor could not be known: and Archilochus, who 
was much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word dithy- 
ramb in these wonderful and truly dithyrambic verses 

"Ns Atavicor cvantos xaroy eLagkat ptdos 

Olda A:bipayBov, ow ovyxspavyabsis Ppives.—Athen, p. 628, 
So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a pair of 
trochaics. And Mr. B. may please to observe, that Archilochus, 
too, as well as Suidas, defines a dithyramb to be a Bacchic hymn, 
which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be peculiar to tragedy, I will 
tell him aiso, anon, that the chorus belonging to the dithyramb was 
not called a tragic but cyclian chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of the word 
tragedy; but he has still another stratagem to bring about his design. 
For he will prove that rpeyw%ia comprehended originally both tra- 
gedy and comedy*: aud since comedy was as antient as Susarion, 
who was near forty years older than Thespis, it follows that the word 
Tpaywtie, which comedy was then called by, must be older too than 
Thespis. This being the point he promised to prove, he presently 
shifts hands, and changes the question; for he has quoted five pas- 
Sages, one out of Athenzus, three out of the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, and one out of Hesychius, to shew that tpvywila signifies 
comedy. Which is a thing so known and common, and confessed 
by all, that he might as well take pains to prove that xwpwdla signifies 
comedy, But what is all this to tpaywtia? Must reayedia signify 
comedy because rpuywdia does? Anadmirable argument, and one of 
Mr. B.’s beloved sort. He«may prove too, whensoever he pleases, that 
“‘lacerna’’ meansa lamp, because “lucerna”’ does; anda great many 
other feats may be performed by this argument. But in his other 
citations, with which his margin is plentifully stuffed out, there is 
one to shew that rgvymtie signifies tragedy, and two that reaywila 
signifies comedy. Now the first of these is beside the question 
again, for though rguywdla should stand both for reeywiia and 
xwpwdia, yet it does not at all follow, that tevywia may stand for 
xoumoia. If Mr. B. had studied his new logic more, apd his Phalaris 
less, he had made better work in the way of reasoning. Itis as ifsome 
school-boy should thus argue with his master: —‘¢ Pomum’’ may sig- 
nify “ malam”’ an apple, and ‘* pomum”’ too may signify ‘*cerasum’’ a 
cherry; therefore ‘* malum”’ an apple may signify ‘ cerasum’’a cherry, 
But besides the failare in the consequence, the proposition itself is 
false; for rgvymtia does not signify tragedy: nay, to see the strange 
° Suid. Agiwy. Arist, Schol, 421, Dion Chrysost, p. 455. P Pind, Olym, 13, 
Pe 179; * Ibid. 
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felicity of Mr. B.’s critic, even his other assertion is false too; for 


Tewywiia never signifies comedy. Let us examine his instances. 
“« Tovywdla, (says Mr. B.)4, signifies tragedy properly so called, in 
this passage of Aristophanes: 


7 be) 5 , ~ 
.. ae AdTos 3 Eyoy ava Badny oroiet 


Arist, Acharn, p. 278. 
spoken of Euripides.”? But what then? Why “ Euri- 
pides belug a tragie poet, rpuywdia, when applied to him, must needs 
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signify tragedy.’ Iam unwilling to discourage a gentleman; and 
yet | cannot but take notice of his unlucky hand, whenever he med- 
dies with authors. Here he interprets tpuydie tragedy ;” and yet 
the very jest and wit of this passage consists in this, that the poet 
calls Euripides’s plays “comedies.” And so the Scholiast interprets 
it__tpuyweiav 08 <imev, dvr) rod xwpwoiav. Euripides was accused by 
Aristophanes, and several of the antients, for debasing the majesty 
and grandeur of tragedy, by introducing low and despicable charac- 
ters instead of heroic ones; and by making his persons discourse in 
a mean and popular style, but one degree above common talk in co~ 
medy; contrary to the practice of A’schylus and Sophocles, who as- 
pired after the sublime character, and by metaphors and epithets, 
and compound -words, made all their lines strong and lofty. And 
particularly in Aristopbanes’s Ranze>, where Akschylus and Euripides 
are compared together, the latter is pleasantly burlesqu’d and rallied 
on this very account. What could Aristophanes then say smarter in 
this passage about him, than, in derision of his style and character, to 
call his tragedies ‘* comedies ?”’ 

Well, let us see if in his next point Mr. B..1s more fortunate. 
That tpayweia may signify comedy. ‘ There is a fragment, (he 
says°), of Aristophanes’s THPYTAAHS preserved, where rpaywdd¢ 
signifies a comedian :’’__ 

Kat tives ay elevz pura psy Savvupiwy 

‘And tay tpaywdav, amo U8 roy Teayinay sopay 

Méanrosy amo 8 Tay xuKAiKdy Kivnolass —Athen. p. 554. 
Now Sannyrion being a comic poet, as it is very well known, it is a 
clear case, as Mr. B. thinks, that a0 réiv roeywdey means “ one of the 
comedians.” No doubt the poet meant to say, that Sannyrion was 
sent ambassador from the ‘comic poets, Meletus from the tragic, and 
Cinesias from the dithyrambic. This was Aristophanes’s thought; 
and therefore Laffirm, that his words could not be 426 rav rpeyoday, 
as now they are read. So Yar from that, that if rpayweav could sig- 
nify comedians, yet he would not have used the word in this place, 
where rpayixdy yopay immediately follows. For what a wretehed 
ambiguity would be here, and wholly unworthy of so elegant a poet? 


27P,179, Arist, Ran. p. 167, &c. “Pp. 179° 
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since tpaywiay and rpayindy yopav are words of the same import; and 
if the former may signify ‘‘ comedy,” the latter may do so too. . So 
that if the persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been well known, 
the passage might appear a mere tautology, ‘* tragedians and tragedi- 
ans,’ or ** comedians and comedians:” or if the signification was 
varied, the one word meaning comedians, and the other tragedians, 
yet it had been uncertain whether of the two was the comedian, and 
whether the tragedian; because both the words, according to Mr. B. 
may be interpreted in either signification. ‘These, | conceive, are 
such just exceptions against the vulgar reading of this passage, that 
a person who esteems Aristophanes as he deserves, may safely say he 
never wrote it so. If critic had ever once smiled upon Mr. B. or if 
there was not a kind of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have 
missed this most certain correction — 
woes Tear wiv Davvugiay 
Amo Tay TevywOdy sees 

By which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes; for rpuyweds never 
signified any thing but ‘* a comedian.” And how easy and natural 
was the depravation of rpuywidy into tpaywddv? Tpuymids being the 
much rarer word, and, as [ believe, not to be met with in prose or se- 
rious writings; for it was a kind of jeering name, and not so honour- 
able as Kwuwdds. However, the corruption of this passage is very 
antient; for the author of the epitome of Athenzus, who li.<d be- 
fore Eustathius’s time, i, e. above five hundred years ago, read it 
spayweev; for here he calls Sannyrion a tragedian*. But in Alian’s 
days the true reading trpuyweay was still extant in Atheneus: for that 
author transcribes this very passage into his Various History, and from 
it he calls Sannyrion a comedian, and Melitus a tragedian. 

But, that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of rpuyeewy into 
tpaywodyv, | will tell him of one or two other corruptions in the very 
SONG PASSAE St oon Amo Of Thy Tpayiniy oewy 
MéAntos, a0 08 Tay xvXAim@y Kiynoias. 

For the learned Casaubon instead of Méanros reads it MéAiros; “ be- 
cause, (says he)‘, neither this verse here, nor. any other wherein he 
is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of his name to be long.” 
But, with humble submission, whether his name be written Méasros 
or Méayroc, I affirm, that those very verses both allow and require, 
that the second syllable of it should be long. As first in this of 
Aristophanes, if the first syllable of xuxaixayv be short, the second of 
Méairos must be long. * Casaubon, it is true, as his observation shews, 
believed the first of xuxAsmeyv to be of necessity long: but as it is plain 
that it may be short, so that it actually is so in several passages, (I 
d Epit. Athen. MS. Davvvpiave Toy Teaywooy. 
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might say, all), of the same poet, will be seen by and by. The other 
verse that Casaubon produces is this out of Ranz: 
Lxoriay Merirov, nat Kaginay avanaror. 
But even here, too, the second syllable of Medirov is long; for KAI 
ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the whole passage: 
Ovros 3 amd oravrwy pety Péger Togvidiay,y 
Lxortwy Meairov, Kaginay abannarwy, 
Oenvwv, Xogeinv’ raya di Inrwlncsrat.——Arist. Ram. p. 180. 
Who does not see now, that if KAI be inserted in the second verse, 
a great part of the elegancy is lost? for the whole sentence runs on, 
without any particle of conjunction. But to put the matter quite 
out of doubt, this very verse is cited in Suidas®, and KAI does. not 
appear there: but it easily crept into the text, because the next word 
begins with the same letters, KA. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
fault that Casaubon found in the passage of Athenzus is really none. 
But there is one which he did not find, and that is xuxAsxay instead 
of xuxAiwv; for the verse should be corrected thus: 
MéAntos, amo Of Tay yUXAIwy Kimnoias. 
So Elian® cites it from this very place. Kivycias xuxAiwy yvopay mein= 
ts. And Aristophanes: speaks so in other places: 
KoxAlwy Te YOgdY AEUKTONE ATT AS, KIDCHS LAETEWCODEVAKAS. 
And again, speaking of the same Cinesias : 
go Tauri wewonnus Tov xuxArroomdaonxaAroy ; 
And so all manner of writers call them xdxAsos syvopol, and never xux- 
Aixoi; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesychius, 
Plato, Plutarch, and others. This cyclian chorus was the same with 
the dithyramb, as some of these authors expressly say; aud there 
were three choruses belonging to Bacchus, the Kewminds, the Tpayi- 
x05, and the Kuxaios; the last of which had its prize and its judges at 
the Divnysia*, as the other two had. The famous Simonides won 
fifty-six of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an epitaph 
upon that poet’s tomb: 
| “EE est mevrnnovra, Liwvi dn, ypao vinas 
Kat reimodas, Oynonsis 3 ev Eimeag media. 
Keiw 8 pavnny Assqreis,"EAAnot 0 earasyoy 
Tzetz, Chil. i. 24. 


Evguvérou pugins rois emuiysvopaévoss, 
So this epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. In- 
deed it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were: so that 
possibly there might be some of them obtained by his tragedies; if 
that be true which Suidas tells us, that Simonides made tragedies. _ 
But I rather believe that he won them all by his dithyrambs with the 
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eyclian choruses; and I am confirmed in it by his own epigram, 
not published before: 
“EE tars wrevennovece, Liyawwidn,s pao Tavpous 
Kai Tpimooas, Tply TOD QvOEKEVaL WivaKoee 
Tocca 0 imecdevre (SiWakduevos) yogsy awWeay, 
Evdokou vines ayAaoy apy’ eins. —Anthol. Epigr. MS, 
i have supplied the third verse with Sideéuevos, which is wanting in 
the MS. But it is observable, that instead of vixas, as it is in Tzet- 
zes, the MS. epigram has tavpous, which | take to be the author’s own 
word; but being not understood, it was changed into vixas. For 
savpos, **a bull,” was the prize of dithyramb, as a goat was: of tra- 
gedy: which was the reason why Pindar gives to dithyramb the epi- 


thet of Boyrarys: Tai Aiwyvoou wobey ekeQavay 


Dov Bonkara xa@erres 


AdupauPw oeseee e—Pind, Olymp. xv. 


“© He calls the dithyramb BonAarys, (says the Scholiast), because the 
bull was the prize to the winner, that animal being sacred to Bac- 
ehus.” And as the dithyrambic poets contended for a bull, so the 
harpers, Xilapwdot, contended for a calf. Aristophanes: 

"AAA ETseov naOny, nvin emi poo Tore 


Atkibeos eicha acouevos Boswriov. 


Acharn, p. 261. 

*¢ Some, (says the Scholiast), interpret it 2x} udoxyw for a calf; be- 
cause he that got the victory with his harp had a calf for his pre- 
mium.” He seems, indeed, to give preference to the other exposi- 
tion, that makes pdoyos the name of an harper, and the modern 
translators follow him in it: but the former is the true meaning of 
the passage, as both the language and the sense sufficiently shew. I 
will crave leave to add two things more relating to this matter: first, 
that this triple chorus, the comic, tragic, and cyclian, may perhaps 
be meant in that epigram of Dioscorides, which I have produced 


above— ; “1 ; ; F 
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Neither shall I contend the point, if any one will embrace this ex- 
position: but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which makes it 
relate to © Trina Liberalia,”’ the three festivals of Bacchus. And se- 
condly, that these prizes, the bull and the calf, appointed for the 
dithyramb and playing on the harp, (if they really were continued 
till Smonides’s death, and Aristophanes’s time, and if those passages 
of theirs related to the present custom, and not the first institution 
only), may induce some to believe, that the old prizes for tragedy and 
comedy might be continued too, though they be not taken notice of. 
However, be this as it will, the arguments used above! are not weak- 
ened at all by it. For it is plain, from the epochs of A/schylus, &c, 


! See above, p. 200, 223, 
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in the Arundel Marble, (where those prizes are not mentioned), that 
the epochs of Sannyrion and Thespis, (where they are mentioned) , 
were proposed to us by that author, as the first rise of comedy and 
tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, to prove 
his notable point__That the word tragedy may signify comedy. It 
is in the Greek prolegomena to Aristophanes, gathered out of some 
nameless authors: the words are™ Ess 0& tadryy (xwmmdiav) eimeiy 
el Tpeyediay, olovel Tpuywdiay tive odoay, drs Tpuryin ypidusvos Excnpied- 
douv; i.e. “ Comedy may be called tragedy, “ quasi trygoedia,”’ because 
the actors besmeared their faces with lees of wine.’ Here we see 
the testimony is positive and full, that comedy may be called tragedy, 
which is the thing that Mr. B. undertook to':prove; and what is there 
now remaining but to congratulate. and applaud him? But I think 
one could hardly pitch upon a better instance to shew that he that 
meddles. with these matters must have-brains, as Mr. B.’s phrase is, 
as well as eyes ‘in his head,” A:man that has that furniture in his 
upper story, will discover by the very next words in that nameless old 
author, that the passage is corrupted... For it immediately follows— 
Kal ris piv tpayedias 70 sig EAeov xivyoos Tous AX pPOATAs, THs OF xwUwoIaS 
70 eis yeAwra. So that the whole sentence, as the common reading 
and Mr. B. has it, is thus: —‘* Comedy may be also called tragedy: 
and it is the design of. tragedy to excite compassion in the auditory ; 
but of comedy to excite laughter.’ Is not this now a most admira- 
ble period, and all one as if he had said_—Comedy may be called tra- 
gedy, for they are quite different things? Without all doubt, if he had 
really meant, ‘‘ comedy may be called tragedy;’’ in those following 
words he would. have said tis tpaywdlas tis xuplag Asyouevys—* it 
is the design of tragedy properly so called;” and not have left them, 
as they now are, a piece of flat nonsense. But the fault, one may 
say, is now conspicuous enough; but what shall be done for an 
emendation of it? Even that, too, is very easy and certain; for, with 
the smallest alteration, the whole passage must be read thus: —.°¢ "Egi 
08 tadryy shreiv’ xa rpuywdlav, olovel rpuyemdlay tive odcay, Ors Tpuryie. 
a¢piduevor exeoardouv. And so we have it in almost the very same words 
in another writer among the same prolegcomena™__Tiy auriy 0: (xo- 
puadlav) xad roryqdlay Gacy, ors tpuyt Siayployres Ta mpoowma UmexpivoyTo. 
The import of both is_.That for xwu@dia one may use the word tpu- 
ywiia; which is true and right; for the words are synonymous, as 
appears from several places in Aristophanes and the old lexicogra- 
phers. 

L have now despatched all the examiner’s instances which he has 
brought to shew that tpyyedie may signify tragedy, or rpaywia sig- 
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nify comedy: and it would seem a very strange thing in any other 
writer but Mr. B. that he should bring half a dozen examples that 
are either false, or nothing to his purpose, and be ignorant of that 
single one that is plainly and positively for him, I crave his leave to 
produce it here, and to change my adversary for a while, if Mr. B. 
will not be affronted that I assign bim a second so much inferior to 
him, the great Isaac Casaubon. This author, in his most exeellent 
book De Satyrica Poesi, as Mr. B. has done, teaches us°_That at 
first both comedy and tragedy were called tpuywdia or tpaywiia, as 
appears from Athenzus; where he says*__Both comedy and tragedy 
were found out in the time of vintage; (rpdyys) ap’ 0d oy xal rpuywiia 
TO mparov éxAniy xab xwuwdia. Which, (says Casaubon), I thus cor- 
rect __éxAniy xa 4 Tpaywdla xal 1 xwwwdia; that is__ From which 
word tpdyy, “ vintage,’ both comedy and tragedy were at first called 
tpuywtia.”” This is Casaubon’s first proof, and we see it solely de- 
pends upon his own emendation of Athenzus; which, with humble 
submission, I take to be a very wrong one. For it is not in the text 
as he has cited it, 2xAyéy KAI xwuwdia, (which would truly shew some 
defect in it), but 2xAyéy H xwputia, both in his own and the other edi- 
tions. He was deceived, therefore, by trusting to his ‘* adversaria,”’ 
without consulting the original; for there is no other pretence of al- 
tering the text, but from the particle KAI. He goes on, and tells us? 
— That both reuyadia and tpayetia were at first acommon name both 
for tragedy and comedy; but afterwards it was divided, Secrecy, as 
Aristotle says, and the antient critics witness.”’ Now the passage in 
Aristotle, which he refers to, has nothing at all either about tragedy or 
comedy; but it speaks of poetry in general’: Aseonacby 82 xara 
Ta oixeia Oy 4 woinois_—T hat it was divided and branched into sorts, 
according to the several humours of the writers; some singing the 
stories of heroes, others making drolls and lampoons, and a third 
sort hymns and encomiums, all as their several fancies lead them. 
But Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following: —Tpayutla 73 
marnioy Hy dvomc xowvoy xal mpoc THy xwmmdlav? Usepov 08 TO wey xoivey 
Ovome tovev  Toayudia, y 0s xwuwdia idsov; i.e. “ Tragedy was ot olda 
common name, both for itself and comedy; but afterwards that com- 
mon name became peculiar to tragedy, and the other was called co- 
medy.” Which passage is taken out of the Ktymologicon Magnum, 
though a little interpolated and depraved by Casaubon himself. For 
that author, after he has given several etymologies of the word zpa- 
ryudiat, at last he says*_"H amo rijs tpuyos Tpuywola® yy TO OVO TOUTO 
Kowov nab moos THY Xwmumdlay Emel oumw Orexéxpiro Ta THs mointews ExatEe~ 

© Casaub, Satyr. p. 21. P Athen, p. 40. 4 Casaub, p. 22, 
r Arist. Poet. cap. iv. * Etymol, Mag, x. Tparyw0e 
NODS LL. 
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Zorvev  rpaywola’ 4 88 xwpmdle dydpasas, &c. where we must not refer 
the words dvojc xowav to tpxywdia, as Casaubon does; but to rpoywdley 
which immediately comes before; for the meaning of it is this— 
‘¢ That rpaywtia might have its name by a little variation from Tevye- 
Sia; which word revyadla signified of old, not tragedy only, but co- 
medy too: for at that time these two sorts of poetry were not distin= 
guished, but had one and the same prize (rgvya) “a vessel of wine:”’ 
afterwards tragedy retained that old name, (v only being changed into 
«) and the other was called comedy.” It is an error, therefore, in 
Casaubon, when he tells us as from this writer, that Teaywdia once 
signified comedy: for the thing that this writer affirms is this——That 
rouypdia once signified both tragedy and comedy; which is a propo- 
sition very much different from that other of Casaubon’s. 

But however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will net serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it will 
not come up to his main point which he undertook to make out*— 
That under the word tragedy, both tragedy and comedy were at first 
comprehended, (which alone, and nothing less than it, will signify 
any thing to the age of tragedy), yet it plainly affirms what he by 
two mistaken instances in vain attempted to prove —That tpuyeptia 
once signified tragedy. It concerns me, therefore, to give an answer 
to this passage; because I have already flatly denied, that rpuyedia 
ever signified tragedy. And I think I need not be at much trouble 
for a reply, when the author himself affords me one in this very place. 
For the grounds of his assertion he declares to be these two: that 
tpaywole is derived from tpuywiia; and that reve, wine,” was the 
common prize both to comedy and tragedy. Now both these are 
plain mistakes; for the true derivation of rpaywdia is from Teeyoe, 
“© goat,” as I have fully shewn above; and that the prize was not 
the same, but the goat was for tragedy, and the wine for comedy, 
the Arundel Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the 
epochs of Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds, then, that he walks 
upon fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him, all the rest confining the signifi- 
cation of rguywiia to comedy alone. Touyodeiv, xwpmde, Says Hesy- 
chius. Tovywtia, 4 xapmdia, says Aristophanes’s Scholiast. In the 
present editions of Suidas, we read revyoxaputia, without any expo- 
sition: but the true reading, as the very order of the alphabet shews, 
is tovyedla, xwuwdia; and so H. Stephanus affirms that he found it 
‘1 his MS. All these three are older than the author of the Etymo- 
logicon; and if ever any before their time had used revywtia for 
tragedy, either all or some of them would have told us of it. 
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If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some others, 
i should rather suspect that xwpwdla was the old and common name 
both for tragedy and comedy, till they came to be distinguished by 
their peculiar appellations. For the etymology of the word (xapw- 
Bia, év xeouais Boy, “ a song in villages)” agrees equally to them both, 
both tragedy and comedy being first invented and used in the vil- 
lages, as all writers unanimously say. And it is remarkable that 
Dioscorides in his epigrams calls the plays of Thespis x#pouvs: 
Ozcmidos evpema Touro, THD cryporwTiy ay VAay 
Taiywa, xt KQOMOYE rovade TeAsiortgous™. 
And again, he says, Thespis’s plays were an entertainment to the 
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KOMHTAI® veaeds xaivoropay yacrras. 

So that even Thespis’s plays might at first, and for a little while, be 
called comedies, which was a word already in use from the time of 
Susarion. But when men understood the difference between the two 
sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis’s, it was natural 
to give each sort a particular name taken from the several prizes; 
and the one was called rpayw3ia, from the goat*; the other tpvyw%ia, 
from the cask of wine¥. The very likeness that is between the two 
words is no small confirmation that this account of them may be true: 
But I only propose it as a guess, to set against the conjecture of the 
author of the Etymologicon; and perhaps it might be accounted as 
probable as his, if it had not the disadvantage of coming so many 
centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article 
about tragedy, lam very glad too to make an end of my animadver- 
sions upon them. For I am sensible how long I have detained the 
reader upon this subject: though I hope both the pleasure and the 
importance of it, and the vast number of faults that called upon me 
for correction, will excuse the prolixity, which J will not increase fur- 
ther by a repetition of what has been said; for even a short account 
of each, where the variety of things touched on is so great, would 
amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to say—.That of the 
three points which the learned Mr. B. undertook to make out*, every 
one has been carried against him; and that the incident mistakes 
which he has run into have not failed to increase in number, propor- 
tionably as this article of his exceeded in length. 


XII. 
HAD all other ways failed us of detecting this impostor, yet his very 
speech had betrayed him. For his language is Attic, the beloved 
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dialect of the sophists, in which all their weAzras, or exercises, were 


composed: in which they affected to excel each other, even to pe- 
dantry and solecism. But he had forgot that the scene of these epis- 
tles was not Athens, but Sicily, where the Doric tongue was generally 
spoken aad written; as besides the testimonies of others, the very 
thing speaks itself in the remains of Sicilian authors, Sophron, Epi- 
charmus, Stesichorus, Theocritus, Moschus, and others. How comes 
it to pass then, thatour tyrant transacts every thing in Attic, not only 
foreign affairs of state, but domestic matters with Sicilian friends, but 
the very accounts of his household? Pray, how came that idiom to be 
the court language at Agrigentum ?__It is very strange, that a tyrant, 
and such a tyrant as he, should so doat on the dialect of a democracy, 
which was so eminently xicorupavves, the hater of tyrants: which in 
his very days, had driven out Pisistratus, though a generous and easy 
governor: especially, since in those early times, before stage-poetry 
and philosophy and history had made it famous over Greece, that dialect 
was ne more valued than any of the rest. 

I would not be here mistaken; as if I affirmed, that the Doric was 
absolutely universal, or original in Sicily. I know, that the old Si- 
cani, the natives of the isle, had a peculiar language of their own; and 
that the Greek tongue there, like the Punic, was only a foreigner, 
being introduced by those colonies that planted themselves there. 
Most of which coming from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where all 
speke the Doric dialect; thence it was that the same idiom so com- 
monly obtained almost all over Sicily; as it appears to have done, to 
omit other testimonies, from the antient medals of that island_— 
TAYPOMENITAN, MESSANIQN, OEPMITAN, ITANOPMITAN, 
ATAYTBATITAN, SEAINONTIQN, &c. all which words, inscribed 
upon their money, demonstrate the Doric dialect to have been then the 
language of those cities. Jt is true, there came some colonies to Sicily 
from Eubcea, and Samos, and other places; which in those parts where 
they settled, might speak for a while the Ionic dialect: and afterwards, 
being mixed withthe Dorians, might make a new sort of dialect, acom- 
pound of both: as Thucydides* observes of Himera, that the language 
of that city was at first a medley of Doric and Chalcidic. But that is 
no more than what happened even in Greece itself, where there were 
many Inotiaiperers rom:xad”, local subdivisions of every dialect, one coun- 
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try having always some singularity of speech, not used by any other. 
But those little peculiarities do not hinder us from saying in general, 


that the Sicilians spoke Doric. For the other dialects were swallowed 


up and extinguished by those twe powerful cities of Dorian original, 
Syracuse, and Agrigentum, that shared the whole island between them. 
Syracuse was a Corinthian colony, and spoke the dialect of her mo- 
ther city. Agrigentum was first built by the Geloans of Sicily, whe 
had been themselves a plantation of the Cretans and Rhodians, both 
of which were Dorian nations. So that upon the whole, though in 
some other towns, and for a time, there might be a few footsteps of 
the Ionic dialect; yet our sophist is inexcusable, in making a tyrant 
of Agrigentum, a city of Doric language and original, write epistles 
in such a dialect, as if he had gone to school at Athens. 

But some apologies have been offered for his using the Attic dia- 
leet; as first, because Phalaris was born at Astypalea, an island of the 
Sporades, where was an Athenian colony. This is thought to be a 
good account of his speaking in that idiom. It were easy to over- 
throw this argument at once; by refuting our spurious epistles, and 
by shewing, from much better authority, that Phalaris wasa Sicilian 
born. But I may speak perhaps of that by and by; and I will have 
every proof I bring stand by itself, without the support of another. Let 
us allow then, that Phalaris came from Astypalza, an island of the 
Sporades; mentioned by Strabo* and Pliny’. It is true, some of the 
editors of Phalaris have discovered a new place of his birth, Astypa- 
lea, a city of Crete, never mentioned before by any geographer, situ- 
ate in the 370th. deg. of long. bearing south and by north off of Uto- 
pia. And I am wholly of their opinion, that he was born in that, or 
in none of them. But because tradition is rather for the island, we 
will beg their good leave to suppose it to be so: and there, as it seems, 
was formerly a plantation of Athenians; and Phalaris being one of 
their posterity, must needs, for that reason, have a twang of their 
dialect. Now what a pity itis, that Phalaris himself, or his secre- 
tary, did not know of this plantation, when he wrote the hundred and 
twentieth letter to the Athenians*°Q copareros yryeveis “Adnvacios! 
What a fine compliment would he have made them upon that sub- 
ject of their kindred! If any one know an express testimony, that 
there was an Athenian colony at Astypalea, he can teach me more 
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than I now remember. This I know in general, from Thucydides* 
andothers, that the Athenians sent colonies to most of the islands; and 
so that may come in among the rest. But what then? Must the lan- 
guage for ever afterwards be Attic, wherever the Athenians once had 
footing? Thucydides says in the same passage —That they planted Io- 
nia. They had colonies at Miletus, at Ephesus, and most of the mari- 
time towns of Asia Minor. Nay, the loniansand the Attics were antient- 


ly one people, andthe language thesame: and when Homer says— 


"Eybade Borwrot nat Laoveseccccs Strabo, p. 333, 392. 
By the latter he is known to mean the Athenians. And yet we see, 
that in process of time, the colonies had a different dialect from that 
of the mother nation. Why then must Astypalza needs be Attic? 
and that so tenaciously, that twenty years living in Sicily could not 
at all alter it in one of herislanders? He was part of that time a pub- 
lican®, or collector of taxes and customs: could not that perpetual 
negoce and converse with Dorians bring his mouth, by degrees, to 
speak a little broader? Would not he that aimed at monarchy®, and 
for that design studied to be popular, have quitted his old dialect for 
that of the place; and not by every word he spoke make the invidious 
discovery of his being a stranger? But what if, after all, even the 
Astypalzans themselves should be found tospeak Doric? If we make 
a conjecture from their neighbourhood, and the company they are 
put in, we can scarce question but they were Dorians. Strabo! says, 
the island lies between Cos, and Rhodes, and Crete —perage ris Ka 
warice xb “Pddov xal Kparys. And that all these three used the Doric 
dialect, istoo well known to need any proof. But to answer this in 
one word; we have direct evidence, that this Astypalea was a Dorian 
colony, and not an Athenian:. for it was planted by the Megarians, 
as Scymnus Chius says expressly : 

"Byrd woes OF neptvn TH Kenting 

“Amroimos esiy AsumaAaia Meyaetwr, 

Nyoos meAayio.—Scymn. Ch. v. 550. 

But let us hear the second apology for the Atticism of Phalaris. 
He is defended by the like practice of other writers; who being Do- 
rians born, repudiated their vernacular idiom for that of the Atheni- 
ans; as Diodorus of Agyrium, and Empedocles of Agrigentum. So 
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that, though Phalaris be supposed to be a native of Sicily, yet here 


1s an excuse for him, for quitting the language. But I conceive, with 


submission, that this argument is built upon such instances as are 
quite different and alien from the case of our epistles. 

The case of Empedocles and Diodorus, the one a poet and the other 
an historian, is widely remote from that of our tyrant. The former, 
being to write an epic poem, showed an excellent judgment in laying 
aside his country dialect for that of the Ionians; which Homer and 
his followers had used before him, and had given it, as it were, the 
dominion of all heroic poetry. For the Doric idiom had not grace 
and majesty enough for the subject he was engaged in; being proper 
indeed for mimes, comedies, and pastorals, where men of ordinary rank 
are represented; or for epigrams, a poem of a low vein; or for lyrics, 
and the chorus of tragedy, upon the account of the Doric music; but 
not to be used in heroic, without great disadvantage. And the histo- 
rian likewise, with the rest of that and other Dorian nations, Philis- 
tus, ‘Timzeus, Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Halic. &c. had great 
reason to decline the use of their vernacular tongue, as improper for 
history; which besides the affectation of eloquence, aims at easiness 
and perspicuity, and is designed for general use. But the Doric is 
coarse and rustic, and always clouded with an obscurity__2yovoys tr 
xa acapis rs Awpidos SiaAextov, says Porphyry*; who attributes the 
decay of the Pythagorean sect to their writing in that dialect. And 
now, what affinity is there between Phalaris’s case, and that of histo- 
rians, or heroic poets? What mighty motives can be here for assum- 
ing a foreign dialect? The letters are dated in the middle of Sicily, 
mostly directed to the next towns, or to some of his own domestics, 
about private affairs, or even the expenses of his family, and never de- 
signed for the public view. Ifany will still excuse the tyrant for At- 
ticising in those circumstances, it -is hard to deny them theglory of 
being the faithfullest of his vassals. 


THE examiner begins his remarks ‘upon this article witha ‘ point!,’”’ 
that he owns “ is not very material.” He acknowledges there are 
<< several Attic ways of speech in the letters;’’ but for all that they 
are not ‘ properly Attic.”” Which cavil seems to be-started. here for 
no other design, but to bring in that cutting jest__That Dr. B. has 
abundance of pure Anglicisms in his Latin; which when he or any 
K Vita Pythag. p. 205. 'P, 34, 
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body for him shall shew by instances, I will then consider what to an- 
 swer: but in the meantime it will pass fora calumny. He adds— 
«¢ That Homer mixes Atticisms in his stile, and yet nobody will say 
he wrote Attic.” Which is very crudely said, and shews Mr. B. had 
no true view of the progress of dialects. For if 1 should ask him what 
the Attic dialect was in Homer’s time, I might stay long enough be- 
fore he could tell me. It is well known, that the lonians were Athe- 
nian colonies™; andat first the Ionic and Attic were one and the same 
dialect. Now those colonies were carried into Asia by Neleus, but 
one hundred and seventy years before Homer was famous”: and even 
Homer himself calls the Athenians, “Iéoves, Ionians. If I should say 
then, that in Homer’s time there was little or no difference between 
the Attic and Ionic language, how could Mr. B. disprove it? For the 
difference we now see between Homer and the Attic writers is no just 
measure inthe case. Because Homer lived near three hundred years® 
before the Athenians had any writer of theirown. So that, as we may 
gather from the proportion of time, there was not near so great a 
change made in the dialects, between Neleus’s and Homer’s time, as 
between Homer’s and Tyrteus’s or Solon’s. 

But he chastises me for saying’_That the sophists affected to ex- 
cel one another in writing Attic, even to pedantry and soloecism. For 
he declares He is at a loss for the meaning of this, and to him it is 
an incomprehensible degree of affectation. What Mr.B. is at a loss 
for, or what he cannot comprehend, I now know his reach too well 
to be very solicitous. He may say therefore, if he pleases, that Lu- 
cian too wrote nonsense, where he says —That one Socrates was wont 
torally, rods codoimifovras ‘Arrixds, those that affected Arric soLa- 
cisms%. Here is the very same incomprehensible expression that 
am reproved for by our great master of sense and language. But for fear 
Lucian should have no better quarter from him in his next book, than 
I had in his last, I will endeavour to clear this point to the examiner, 
so that, if possible, he may apprehend us both. {tis known that Phi- 
lostratus and Elian have been ever thought the most Attic of all the 
tribe of the sophists. Now the great Photius, where he gives us a 
character of Philostratus’s stile—‘* His syntax", (says he), is so very 
odd, that no writer’s was ever like it; for it looks more like solazcism, 
than any thing of syntax. Neither does he this out of ignorance; but 
because some of the antients might speak so now and then, he does it 
every where with affectation.” And Eustathius, after he has given 
some instances of soloecism in Euripides and Sophocles_—‘* But’, 
that some, (says he), of the old and good orators made soloecisms on 
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purpose to give a new turn and quaintness to their style, appears plainly 
in the writings of Philostratus.”” This, we see, was the judgment of 
Photius and Eustathius, no despicable authors: and by Mr. B ’s per- 
mission, I will give an example or two to justify their censure. Oj 
02 Qpsiras, says Philostratus', Karna wv aveois ai rérpas. Here is a 
plain solcecism; a nominative case without any verb following it: ano- 
ther writer would have said_—-Tois 02 ‘Opeireses, narnasr nev al TET Pothe 
Again, says he’_Ka} moos mupblyass avrol dyres, abrAwy Mev Lec maya 
jv. And again”, Toy Aumodpevoy nav, xomlZerGeou AUTH THY AUmyY rd TOU 


avrod. And again®_ Aomeriavds bariBoudsvery EUUTM Pious, of psy sic 
vnrous xaberoyvonoav. All these are gross soloecisms, the last part of 
the sentence not agreeing nor answering to the first; which is the pro 
per definition of a soleecism’. Corinthus® too observes it, as a pecu- 
liar way of the Attics, to put nominatives instead of oblique cases 3 
and he instances in Aristophanes and Philostratus. I shall add to 
these a few passages out of lian, the other great pattern of the Attic 
stile. ___ O fraos, says he®, ras xarw Barepuploas ov daci atrovs EXEL. 
Of ye apbeves” nad morzusnod xdpnros, xa) EXTEMYOUTIY AUTOVS of Baxrpiot. 
Aaxvdyg © 02 xak Tinwy of girdcodos, xat rodrous misiv Taumors pac If 
these examples be not sufficient to give Mr. B. some clearer appre- 
hension, what it is to soloecise in the Attic way, it is to no purpose to 
add more; but he must stili continue at a loss for the meaning of this 
deep reflection 4. 

Well; he recovers himself out of this deep puzzle, and now he comes 
to my argument —** Which, (says he), I will make free to call a silly 
one, because it ismy own, and mentioned by me in my preface to Pha- 
laris.”” Indeed, as this argument lies in his preface, being barely hinted 
there‘, and neither backed with any proof, nor guarded from any ex- 
ceptions, and ushered in with a false proposition—_That the Sicilian 
writers ALWAys used the Doric dialect; he shall have my consent to 
call it as silly as he pleases. But with humble submission, as the ar- 
gument is managed in my dissertation, Mr. B. will find it much easier 
to call it so, than to prove it. 


[ I.] His first ** good reason,” why his Sicilian prince was not oblig- 
ed to speak Doric’, is, because he was no native of Sicily. Which 
we are sure of, says he, if the credit of the letters stand good; and 
though Dr. B. pretends that he can refute this from better authority$; 
yet he has not throughout his dissertation said one syllable to shake 
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it; nay, he says, “ the doctor contends without any manner of proof 
or reason, that Phalaris was a Sicilian born®.’”” Now though I have 
as little reason as any body to be concerned for this gentleman’s re- 
putation; yet it really afflicts me to see him so pert and positive in a 
thing that is evidently false. For in the sixteenth section of my dis- 
sertation J had these very words—— Lucian makes both Phalaris and 
his smith Perilaus to be born at Agrigentum, but the letters bring one 
of them from Astypalzea, and the other from Athens. What can be 
more express, than that Lucian is here produced against the letters, 
to shew Phalaris was born in Sicily. Yer Mr. B. avers above once, 
That I have not one syllable, nor any manner of proof or reason 
to shew he wasaSicilian. IfI did not enter further into that parti- 
cular, it was because J then thought there was no need of it; and by 
mentioning Lucian alone, J was as good as my promise, which was only 

his That I might speak perhaps of that by andby. But since Mr. B. 
has come forth in such afury to fight Phalaris’s battles for him; I shall 
now think it worth my while to produce other authorities, and to shew 
him, to his comfort, that neither all threatened history’, nor all flatter- 
ing applauses, have that luck to live long. 

That Phalaris was of Agrigentum, a Sicilian born, we have ano- 
ther positive testimony of Lucian, besides that cited before. ‘* The 
damned, (says he), broke out of hell, and were headed by Phalaris the 
AcricEntine, und Busiris the Egyptian, &c.*’ And so Polyzenus 
ealis hin, Phalaris the AGriGENTINE, a publican.” And to 
these we may add Suidas, who says—‘* Phalaris the AGRIGENTINE 
was tyrant over all Sicily™.’”” Which Orosius thus expresses —‘* Pha- 
laris the Srcuxxaw was tyrant, &c."” And Photius stiles him—‘ Pha- 
laris the AcriGenTINE tyrant®.” Are not all these witnesses pretty 
open and express; and we have others yet, that make broad intimation 
of it__When Scipio, (says Tully), restored Phalaris’s bull, which 
he found at Carthage, to the Arigentines, he desired them to consider, 
whether it was better for the Sicilians to be slaves to their owN coun- 
trymen, © suis servire,’’orto be subjects to the Romans: when the same 
bull was a monument both of their own cruelty “‘ DOMESTIC crude- 
litatis,’”? and of the Roman clemency”. Now if Phalaris had been a 
foreigner, this speech of Scipio’s had been very weak, and, like the 
arguments of Mr. B. might have been turned upon the author. He- 
raclides tells us_—‘* That when the Agrigentines got Phalaris into their 
power, they burnt his mother also, and his friends4.”” Which implies 
he was not an alien, but had relations in the country; though the let- 

hp, 40, i436.'  * Lucian Ver. Hist. il. p. 761. Dadaaesw Tov Angayayrivoy, 
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ters pretend he was both a strangerand an orphan. This very book, 
as it seems, of Heraclides, is quoted by Cicero’ for another story about 
Phalaris’s mother: and if Heraclides had made Phalaris to be no na- 
tive of Sicily, we may suppuse that Cicero, who had read him, would 
never put that speech into Scipio’s mouth. And what says our ex- 
aminer now to his threatened history? I am afraid, the threats are 
executed not only upon this piece of history, but upon the whole body 
of the epistles. For, since the epistles give out Phalaris for an Asty- 
palzean, whom all the historians that speak of his lineage declare to 
be an Agregintine, it isa shrewd token of an imposture: at least it 
evidently proves thus much__That either none of them ever heard of 
Phalaris’s episties, or none of them believed them genuine; either of 
which is sufficient to rout the mock Sicilian prince, and all them that 
take up arms for him. 

But Mr. B. is very angry*, because I was merry at a mistake of 
his, where he calls ‘* Astypalza, a city of Crete;” which I said, was 
a Discovery, that no geographer had made before. He would ask 
-me, he says seriously__“ Do not the epistles themselves PLAINLY sup- 
pose it? And do not you in the fifty-eighth page ExpREssLy own 
that they do so?’’ Now I, in my turn, desire the favour of asking 
Mr. B. one of his own questions_—Was it worth his while to forge 
this little piece of history? (the remainder of this question to me‘, 
** only in order to contradict his Berrers,”’ [ leave for Mr. B.’s own 
use, andnever will borrow it of him). And is the pleasure of inventing 
a circumstance (again I leave him the words that follow, merely to 
be RUDE with) an equivalent to the shame of being told of it? For in 
both these particulars, he has too well imitated that sophist, whom 
he has so ill defended. First, the epistles are so far from PLAINLY 
supposing, that Astypalza was in Crete, that they do not suppose it 
at all. All that is said there is no more than this——That Phalaris was 
born at, and banished from Astyplea": and that some time after. 
He invited his wife to come to him from Crete to Agrigentum’. Now 
how does this suppose orimply——That Astypaleea was in Crete? Might 
not his wife leave Astypalea, where her husband’s memory was odi- 
ous, and retire into Crete? Is it necessary, that because she was in 
Crete after her husband’s banishment, that Astypalza too must be in 
Crete? Themistocles was born, and lived, and married at Athens; 
but after he was banished, his wife and children were in Epirus”: 
must Athens therefore be in Epirus too? A notable inference! and 


yet exactly the very same with Mr. B.’s who, because Phalaris’s wife 
was in Crete, would. make Astypalea in Crete too, though nobody 
ever heard of it there. In the second place he wrongs me, or rather 
himself, when he says—‘‘ | exprEssLy own, that the epistles sup- 
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pose it.”” For the very words he refers to, are these__Which szEMS 


a= ~ 


an intimation, that the sophist believed Astypalza tobea city in Crete. 
Let the candid reader judge now, what an adversary | have to deal 
with*, Is asEEMING intimation an equivalent phrase in bis lan- 
guage, to EXPREss owing? If so, I will have no further controversy 
with him. I had reason to say, it was seemingly imitated; because 
I saw this was the only authority to make an Astypalea in Crete; an 
error that nobody could possibly have fallen into, had there heen no- 
thing seeming here, nothing like such an intimation. 

«* But why, (says Mr. B )¥ is not Astypalea a city in Crete? what 
has the doctor to oppose to it? Has he then a list of all the hundred 
cities there? If he has, it is a mightier discovery in geography than 
that of mine?” And again he inculcates it‘ No geographer 
has mentioned this city in Crete’; no more have they several of the 
other ninety-nine.” Now whether shall we admire more, his learn- 
ing or his reasoning? his learning, that he knew that great secret, that 
Crete was called ‘Exarédumoais, because it had a hundred towns in it; 
or his reasoning, that Astypalwa is a city of Crete, because I cannot 
refute it with a list of all the hundred? By the same way of arguing 
he may affirm, when the humour takes him, that Oxford too was a 
city of Crete; and ‘ what will the doctor have tooppose toit?”’ But. 
the misfortune is, that the old fatality of mistaking still pursues our 
examiner: for what if I should give him a list of all the hundred cities 
of Crete? Then his facetiousness and his assuming air will sit but 
awkwardly upon him. And yet such a list is so very easy to come at, 
that above twenty years ago there was one printed to my hand®*, not 
only of a hundred, but a hundred and twenty Cretan cities, with an ac- 
count of the several authors that mention every one of them. For 
there were a hundred cities there even in Homer’s time, and several 
were founded after? Is not the examiner now a great judge of disco- 
veries in geography? Have geographers never spoken of “ several 
of the ninety-nine?” Methinks, as he says, he ought ** to have looked 
about him, before he resolved to be positive ®” 

However, Mr. B. urges for his own justification__‘* That he was 
not the first, that made this (false) discovery‘, but mistook after great 
names, Goltzius, and Fazellus.”’ If he thinks it a more venial fault 
to make a mistake at second-hand after others, than to produce one 
out of his own store, he shall haye the benefit of this plea; for will 
be as easy tohim as he can desire. It is enough for me, that the error 
is evident, and that Mr. B. slipped into it; but whether he led or fol- 
lowed, it matters. not at all. But he goes on again, and expostulates 
© Will the doctor discard all places, that occur but once in antient 
authors??”’ And so he flourishes for a whole page out of Diodorus 
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and Scylax. But I have answered him already, that Astypalea of 
Crete dues NOT ONCE occur in antient authors. It is true, in some 
new geographers we meet with it, such as Naogeorgus in his preface 
to Phalaris, Boyle in his preface and index; who, by mistaking the 
author they published, have bantered the world with an enchanted 
city, that nobody can see but they. 1 must speak warily, therefore, 
as Mr. B. tells me®, that it occurs in no old geographers: and that, 
I think, I may safely say. 

A very worthy person, having occasion to speak of Phalaris, had 
said _* He was born at Astypala, an island of the Cyclades.”? Which 
in the former edition of these dissertations I had gently corrected thus, 
<¢ Astypaleea, one of the Sporades.” Upon this Mr. B. resolves to 
do right to that learned man, whom | take upon me, he says‘, to 
correct without the least ground or colour of reason. But Mr. B. had 
been better advised, to have staid till that learned man had asked his 
assistance. | am sure, when that person is on the side of truth, he 
needs no such defender as Mr. B. and it he chances to be mistaken, 
(as the most learned may sometimes be), he 1s too candid and juse 
to accept of such a defender. As in the present case, I dare say for 
him, he would be ashamed to make use of such poor shifts as Mr. B. 
supplies him with. For M. B. maintains Astypala to be a legitimate 
word, because we read it ‘AsuraAy in the present copy of Scylax4, one 
of the most corrupted buoks in the world. But the very adjectives 
formed from the name of this city, “Asumaacseds, and “Asumadrcucrns, 
shew plainly that the primitive name is AsumaéAame: so Issauebs is 
from "Isiaia; Asdaseds from AlAcia, Tloriaseds and TWorideserns from 
Toridasa. But neither Asuradaieds nor Asuradarys can by any a- 
nalogy be formed from Asutaay. We must correct Scylax, then, 
by other authors, and not think to maintain and propagate one 
fault by another. Well, Mr. B. goes on to confute me, for saying 
—The Astypaleea in Phalaris seemed to be the island of the Spora- 
des, rather than the Cyclades. My reason was, because Stephanusy, 
besides that of the Cyclades, names another situate between Rhodes 
and Crete®: which nearness to Crete, whither Phalaris’s wife and 
son are supposed to have fled’, makes it probable, that that was the 
island mentioned in the epistles. Now, M. B. would overthrow 
this two several ways: first, the nearness, he says*, of this Astypa- 
lea to Crete, is noargumentat all, but rather the contrary: ‘ for those 
that fly are usually glad to get as far as they can outof the reach of their 
pursuers.” Wonderful aphorism, and taken from the justest view of 
human nature! I should have thought now, that they are usually glad 
to get as soon as they can out of reach. But hereafter, if a merchant- 
man be chased by a privateer, she must not make the next safe harbour, 
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but, according to Mr. B.’s conduct, bear away for the remotest. Mr. 
B. has been so kind, as several times to bid me study the Holy Serip- 
ture; I crave leave, therefore, to propose one text to him, and de- 
sire his comment upon it__God commanded the Israelites to build 
three cities of refuge beyond Jordan, and three in the land of Ca- 
naan’. Did not the persons therefore, that fled for manslaughter, 
strive to reach the next city of refuge? or did they usually cross the 


river Jordan, and take their course to the city farthest from home, 
that the pursuer might have time and space to overtake them? If 
Mr. B. can make out this latter to be the true interpretation; he may 
then persuade us, that it was very absurd in Phalaris’s wife, to steer 
towards Crete, the nearest place of safety; and that she ought tohave 
got as far off as she could, towards Carthage or Hercules’s Pillars; no 
matter whether the season was contrary, or the vessel old and leaky, 
er not victualled for so longa voyage. But secondly, says he™, this 
flight of hers, is a mere fiction, and there is no such thing supposed, 
or in the least intimated in the epistles. These are very hard expres- 
sions; but we are used to have such from Mr. B. when his arguments 
are soft enough. Phalaris fled from Astypalea, and left his family 
behind him; this is plain from the epistles. And the next news we 
hear of his wife is, that she wasin Crete. Now if Astypaleea was not 
in Crete, which I have clearly shewed already; then her flight from 
Astypalea to Crete is both supposed and intimated. But indeed, if 
with some new geographers one can spy out an Astypalzea in Crete, 
invisible to all'the ancients; then he is well qualified to believe on 
Mr. B.’s side, that no flight is supposed. ‘The examiner eloses this 
first part with a sorry, but yet, a very spiteful quibble about the word 
‘* gratuitously,’ which is a privileged slander, and cannot with good 
manners be answered in the manner it deserves. And to speak freely 
I can searee resent it from Mr.B. because I cannot believeit ishis own; 
I impute it rather to some under jobbing assistant, of a low sordid 
spirit, which this calumny is a picture of, than toa gentleman who 
claims the title of honourable. 

Before we leave the examiner’s first argument, let us see a little 
what he drives at in all this bustle about Phalaris’s country. Why, 
to convince us that his prince was not obliged to write Doric, he 
would shew that he was no native of Sicily. Grant this, and let him 
be born where the examiner would have him, at Astypalza, in 
Crete. Now we are as sure that the island of Crete spoke Doric, as 
that Sicily itself did. And is not Mr. B. then a man of quick thought 
and foresight, to bring an argument which ends just where it first set 
out, without advancing one inch? Nay, if Phalaris was born in the 
island Astypalea, I had shewn it to be highly probable that Doric 
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was the mother-tongue there; and not a word has been yet said to 
disprove me. But he may now see a direct testimony of it, which I 
have added out of Scymnus Chius. So that upon every supposition 
his argument is vain and idle. 

if. But we are come at last to the second point; for, ‘ suppos- 
ing’ that Phalaris was a Sicilian born, yet Mr. B. will give “good 
reasons’? why he should not use the Doric dialect. If the reader 
pleases to run over what I had said in my dissertation upon this head, 
he will see that I myself had given several examples of authors who, 
being natives of Sicily or other Dorian countries, had written books 
in another dialect, as Diodorus, Empedocles, Philistus, Timzus, 
phorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Hal. &c. But I had shewn the case 
of Phalaris to be quite different from theirs; and the difference turned 
upon these points—_That Phalaris’s writings are private letters to his 
domestic servants, about family affairs, never designed to be pub- 
lished, and written at a time when the Attic dialect was not yet in 
fashion. These, therefore, are the considerations that Mr. B. should 
have spoken to, if he designed to seek after truth, and not merely to 
raise a dust. But, instead of answering to the purpose, his main 
performance here is to fill up my &c. and to add more names of such 
authors as departed from the dialect of their country. A very easy 
piece of work, but quite besides the question: and yet it is no little 
matter of comparison to see how sorrily he acquits himself, even 
where to acquit himself well had been a vain and useless labour. 

‘¢ Agathyrsides, (says Mr. B.)?, the historian of Samos, had he fol- 
lowed the dialect of his country, would have written in Doric.”’ Thus 
it is in his first edition; for at that time, in his great learning, he 
thought the Samians spoke Doric. But in the next he corrected it 
Tonic; which I mention for his commendation, andas aninstance of his 
improvement. But it is a pity he could go no further; for if I had 
the honour to have been in his assistant’s place, I could have told 
him, that there was no such man as Agathyrsides an historian of 
Samos. Mr. B.will say, he is quoted by Stobeus®, * Avathyrside 
Samil in rv rerum Persicarum.” So indeed it was in the copy that 
Gesner made use of: but the true reading is Agatharchides, as ap- 
pears by Plutarch*, who relates the same story, word for word, from 
‘Ayalapy long Sapsos ev eution tov Mepoixay. Neither canit he said, that 
the error may lie in Plutarch’s copies, and not in Stobzeus; for the same 
author is cited twice in Plutarch’s book about rivers; butAgathyrsides 
is never once heard of, but in this corrupted place of Stobzeus. 

Another of Mr. B.’s writers that departed from their country dia- 
lect is Andronicus Rhodius®, in his paraphrase of Aristotle’s Ethics: 
but he should have remembered, that the old MS. itself has no name 
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of any author; for Dan. Heinsius, the first editor of it, informs us, 
that Andronicus’s name was prefixed to it by a modern and a very 
unlearned hand. Mr. B. adds*__That we may know Epimenides did 
not write in the Cretic dialect, from the short citation out of him in 
St. Paul _— 


Kpnres aet Levsat, nana Onpia, yastpes apa. 

For the Cretans are said to use aizs instead of &i. That this poem 
of Epimenides was not in Cretic, T readily own. But the proof that 
Mr. B. brings of it does not seem to be good. For the Cretans might 
use both aiés and dei too. As in a letter of this very Epimenides, 
written in the Cretic idiom, extant in Laertius‘, we read__Elye tay 
é&pyov ARI. And in a Cretic inscription among the Marmora Oxon? 
O;} TOKAE] xocpevres, that is, of rox’ act. Mr. B. therefore, had he 
known of it, should rather have cited this following fragment of Epi- 
menides * Kal yap byw yevos ets Lednvas nunoprotds | 

"H dewey Qeikao ameceionto Onew Atoyra, 

"Es Nepswiay ayour avroy Ola morviay Heavy, 

For this passage plainly proves what Mr. B. aims at, that Epimeni- 
des’s poems were not Cretic, but Ionic. “Es Newewiay is a correc 
tion of the learned Gesner’s; for the vulgar reading is ‘Evvepeaiay: 
perhaps it might be mended without varying a letter. "Ev Newéa 
BveYOUT — — 

Mr. B. goes on, and tells us'—That Alczus, Sappho, and Simo- 
nides were born in places where the Jonic was spoken, and yet wrote 
their lyric poems in Aolic or Doric. It is true, indeed, that Simo- 
nides was born at Ceos*, whose inhabitants were Ionians, being an 
Athenian colony, as Herodotus tells us; for the Athenians themselves 
were antiently IJonians. Mr. B. therefore has the luck to be right in 
one of the three.’ But for the other two, Alczeus and Sappho, how 
scandalously is he mistaken! 1 protest 1 am ashamed even to refute 
such miserable trash; though Mr. B. was not ashamed to write it, 
nay, to value himself upon it. What part is it that 1 must teach 
him? That Alceseus and Sappho were natives of Lesbos? But it is 
almost incredible he should be ignorant of that. Or that the lan- 
guage of Lesbos was olic? Yes, there his wonderful learning was 
at a loss, and he believed it was Ionic. But his Scylax that he lately 
vapoured with (if instead of a wrong word, ‘Asumaay, he had learnt 
any good out of him) might have taught him a better lesson. “ Les- 
bos, (says Seylax'),an Aorsan island.” ‘ The inhabitants of Lesbos, 
(says Stephanus™), are called Aoxrans.” ‘* Five Aolian cities, 
(says Herodotus"), are in the island of Lesbos.” Nay, it was the 
metropolis, as it were, of all the Afolian cities, as Strabo says ex- 
‘Pp. 41, f Laert. Epimen. 8 Marm. Oxon. p. 116. h ABlian H, An. xii. 7, Ta 
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pressly°_- Sedov 82 ti xad unrpdmoars 4 Ado Bos Umcpres tov AioAiuy 
meAcwy. But there is a passage in Elian and Suidas? that may seem 
to countenance our examiner’s mistake; ‘for in reckoning up the 
Tonian cities, they have Upiqvy, AES BOS, Téws. Though the misfor- 
tune is, that for AgcBos we must read it there AEBEAOS, as it is 
plain from Herodotus, Strabo, and others. 1 had corrected this, 
when I knew not that any other had done it. But it was well for 
me, that before I printed it, I lit on Meursius’s Fortuna Attica, where 
I found the same correction. For if Mr. B. had met with the same 
passage, when he next appears in print, I had been branded for a 
plagiary. And yet I do not believe Meursius was a piagiary; though 
I find that, long before his time, this very same emendation, and by 
the same proofs, was made by Brodeus in his notes upon Anthol. 
Epigram’, For a man would have very hard measure, if, because 
another whom he knew not of had lit upon the same thought, he 
must be traduced as a plagiary; though it appear from the rest of his 
performances, (which are certainly new and his own), that he was 
very able to do that, too, without stealing from others. And this a- 
lone will be a sufficient answer to that calumny of Mr. B.’s which 
by and by we shall come to. 

The examiner, in the depth of his reading, goes from writers to 
coins’, that have been struck in Dorian countries, and yet the in- 
scription of them not pure Doric. Among others he tells us, of 
Eusdeyns tepob eydéves, a Cretan money. This was borrowed from 
Monsieur Harduin’s very excellent book of the Coins of Cities and 
Peopie: but I find other persons, as well as myself, have but ill usage 
from Mr. B. when he borrows any thing of them. For there is no 
such Cretan money: neither does Harduin give the least intimation 
of it.. There is an inscription indeed*, but no money, that has Fusaoyns 
iego0 ayavoc; and it is extant in Gruter, p. 1094, belonging to Lyttus 
acity of Crete. And it is with equal faithfulness and diligence, what 
Mr.B. presently adds —That in some other inscriptions it is Zuséeyas. 
This is the reverse of the former blunder: for his author Haiduin 
here says money, and not inscription; and he says, Keyréeyas, not 
Zuseexas: which last word in the Doric termination, Mr. B. will not 
find either in inscription or money. I wiil Jeave the credit of this 
citation to be divided between Mr. B. and his. assistant: for it is a 
plain case, tliat one or both of them have an excellent hand at trans- 
ctibing of authors. But besides this, Mr. B. mentions YEAH the 
inscription of a coin belonging to Velia, a town in Magna Grecia:. 
which Velia he supposes, in his great learning, to have been a Dorian 
colony; but Herodotus and Strabo will tell him, that it was an Ionic; 
Strabo, p. 616, ? Al. Var. Hist. vili. 5. Suid. v. lave. 4 Lib, iv. cap. Eis Naous, 
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and the planters were the Phoczeans, who were driven out of Asia hy 
Harpagus. 

But the most remarkable instance of all, says Mr. B.* is that of 
Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, a Doric colony, the preface to whose 
laws 1s preserved in Stobseus and Diodorus, and has plainly nothing 
of the Doric dialect in it. And again a little after, I will add, says 
he*, Zaleucus too, who we are sure was a Pythagorean, from very good 
authority. And I am sure too, that this isa remarkable instance, 
though not the most of all, of Mr. B.’s great abilities in all parts of 
learning. For he has turned the commonwealth of the Locrians into 
a monarchy; and of a poor shepherd and slave, as Zaleucus is said 
to have been, he has made a x1nc. These are no ordinary perform- 
ances; and they shew the gentleman has well improved himself in 
Phalaris’s service. But why forsooth must Zaleucus be a king? 
Merely, because Mr. B. had heard he was a law giver. And if it 
chance to lie in his way, he will make Draco and Solon. kings of 
Athens by the very same argument: though Aristotle informs us", 
that the best and most of the law-makers were men of the middle rank, 
But te pass over this scandalous mistake, I have a matter of greater 
consequence to debate with him; for lam persuaded (notwithstanding 
Mr. B.’s very good authority) that Zaleucus was no Pythagorean; and 
that the system of laws ascribed to him, and produced by Diodorus 
aud others, may be as mere an imposture, as Phalaris’s epistles. 

The title of that book, as Stobsus and others quote it, was Zs- 
LuUCUS’s Laws: but we have good reason to suspect, that there was 
no such person as Zaleucus a Jaw-giver; and if this be trae, the 
cheat is apparent. Timeus the Sicilian, a man of a virulent style 
but an inquisitive and accurate writer, expressly maintain’d, against 
the common tradition of his time, that there was no such man as Za- 
leucus. Ciceroina letter to Atticus*, among other vulgar errors takes 
notice of this:__Who has not said, says he, that Zaleucus was law-giver 
to the Locrians? Must Theophrastus therefore be despised, if that 
story be refuted by Timzus, an author you are much versed in? And 
again, in his book of laws’; before I give you the law itself, says he, 
I will preface something in its commendation, as Isee Zaleucus and 
Charondas have done. ‘To which his brother Quintus replies, that 
Timeus denied there was any such personas Zaleucus. But Theo- 
phrastus, says Cicero again, (an author, as I think, no worse than 
‘Timeeus, as many think a better), affirms there was sucha man; and 
the Loerians my clients, have still a tradition of it: but whether there 
was such a man or no, itis nothing tothis matter. Here we see the 
orator, 11 complement as it seems to his Locrian clients, speaks in 
*'P. 44. le gt 8 * Arist. Polit. iv. 11. Tay wiowy $oAiTwy. 
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favour of the vulgar tradition: but in his private letter to Atticus, he 
gives it up asa fable, anc joins it with that notorious error about Eupo- 
lis’s being drowned Olymp. xci. 2. which, he says, Eratosthenes re- 
futed, shewing several comedies that Eupolis made and exhibited after 
that year. As for Cicero’s Locrians, who, he says, still preserved the 
tradition about Zaleucus, we may oppose to them some Locrians in 
Timzus’s time, who lived above two hundred years before Cicero. 
For Timzus in that very place of his history®, where he reprehended 
Aristotle and Theophrastus for their narrative about the Locrians, said, 
he conversed with one Echecrates, a Locrian of note and quality, 
and had his informations from him about the affairs of that city. If 
lchecrates therefore in that age did not believe there was any Za- 
leucus, he is certainly as credible as Cicero’s Locrians, who come so 


many generations afterwards, after so many revolutions and changes 
in the constitution of their government. Itis true, Polybius falls 
very foul upon Timeus for abusing Aristotle and Theophrastus, and 
charges him with some falsehoods relating to the Locrians; but there is 
nothing now extant implying that Polybius defended Theophrastus 
against him in this particular of Zaleucus. There isa passage indeed 
in the Excerpta of Polybius ¢, where a law of Zaleucus is mentioned: 
but the word &yoi there intimates that he gives it not as his own nar- 
rative, but repeats the words of some body else. But however, let that 
be as it will, whether there was such a man or no, as Cicero says, I 
will not contend: but I think so much may be safely concluded from 
it—_That either this book of ZaALEUCcUS’s LAWs was not yet made in 
Timzeus’s time, or else he condemned ii for an imposture; nay, not he 
only, but Echecrates a citizen of Locri, and therefore a very compe- 
tent judge about a story of that country. 

But [ rather think the book was made after the days of Timeus: 
for I observe that those that speak of Zaleucus before, and at that time, 
make him a poor shepherd, and much older than Pythagoras: but af- 
ter that time, they commonly describe him asa man of quality ®, and 
ascholar of that Philosopher’s. Now this new account of him was in 
all probability gathered from some passages in that system of laws as- 
cribed to him: for where else could they meet with it? Sothat iff can 
shew from the oldest and best writers, that he was more antient 
than Pythagoras, this new and false story in the later authors, being 
taken from that system, will convict it of a cheat. 

The account that Aristotle gave of him is this‘, that when the Lo- 
criaus had consulted the oracle, how they might be rid of their “sedi- 
tions, they were bid to make themselves laws. Upon this,.a certain 
Shepherd, named Zaleucus, told them, that he could furnish them 
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with very good laws. And being asked, whence he could have them ? 
he said Minerva appeared to him ina dream, and would give him them. 
Whereupon they gave him his freedom, (for he was then a slave), 
and so he became their law-giver. And agreeably to this, Suidas 
tells us‘, that at first he wasa slave, andashepherd. Either of which 
circumstances are sufficient proofs, that he was no Pythagorean: for 
if he was another man’s slave, and oblig’d to look after sheep at Lo- 
cri, how could he have either time or leave to be at Crotona with Py- 
thagoras neara hundred miles from home? and especially to continue 
there the five years of silence, according to the discipline of the 
school? Besides, a slave would not have been admitted into that 
society had he had ever such opportunities. 

And we have another argument from the same passage of Aristo- 
tle, that Zaleucus was no scholar of Pythagoras. For he ascribed all his 
Jaws to Minerva, from whom he pretended to receive them in dreams, 
This Aristotle hrs told us, ashe is cited by the Soholiast on Pindar. 
And thatwe may not question the Scholiast’s authority, the great 
Clemens Alex. assures us’, that both Aristotle and his scholar Cha- 
meleo say__That Zaleucus gave it out that he had his laws from 
Minerva. Plutarch too falls in with this account, where he tells us® 
that Zaleucus said, Minerva used to appear to him, and give him laws, 
which were all entirely her’s, and no part of them his own Nowl 
humbly conceive, that this project of Zaleucus’s has nothing ofa Py- 
thagorean in it. For Pythagoras’s scholars ascribed every thing to 
their master; it was always Adrds 2g with them, “ HE sarp iT:” and 
the greatest oath was to swear by him, 

Od ua Tov apetion oye wapadoyra TeTpaxTov, 
If Zaleucus, therefore, had been of that society, he would certainly 
have honoured his master by imputing his laws to his instructions: 
but being a poor illiterate shepherd, and of no authority with the 
people, he very craftily acquired it, by taking nothing upon himself, 
but laying all to Minerva. 

Again, Strabo informs us' ,that the Locrians were generally believed 
to be the first that used WriTTEN laws: and that Zaleucus took them, 
as Mphorus the historian says, from the Cretic, and the Laconic, and 
the Areopagetic customs®, And so Scymnus Chius, speaking of these 
Locrians, says, they were the first that had wrrrren laws, which were 
supposed to be made by Zaleucus — 
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Clemens Alexand. forgot himself perhaps, when he said™, that Za- 
leucus the Locrian was the first that made laws; for he ought te 
have said, made writren laws, as Ephorus and Strabo said before 
him. But if Zaleucus’s written laws were the most antient, it is 
most certain he could not bea Pythagorean. For Draco’s laws were 
written ones at Athens"; and he lived about Olymp. xxxix, as Ta- 
tian, Clemens, and Eusebius expressly say; oras Diodorus®, in one of 
his lost books, he was forty-seven years before Solon; which being rec~ 
koned from Solon’s archonship Olymp. xlvi. 3. will fall upon Olymp. 
xxxv. 1. If Zaleucus then, was before Draco, he must be longer 
before Pythagoras, who by the very earliest account, was not born, 
till Olymp. xliii. 4, 

All this is further confirmed by Eusebius, who places Zaleucus, 
the celebrated law-giver of the Locrians, at Olymp. xxix; which is 
forty years before Draco, and about sixty before Pythagoras was born. 
Aristotle indeed reprehends their ignorance, who would make Ono- 
macritus? to have been the first that was skilled in law-making; and 
that Thales was his acquaintance; whose scholars were Lycurgus 
and ZaLeccus; and Zaleucus’s scholar was Charondas: for they 
talk, says he, inconsistently with chronology. The Thales that is 
meant here, was not the Milesian; but the antient Cretan’, who is 
generally assigned as a master to Lycurgus. So that Aristotle seems 
to find fault, that they made Zaleucus too a scholar of that Thales. 
For at that rate he must have lived’ a hundred and eight years before 
the first Olympiad; i. e. two hundred years before Locri was built®, 
Olymp. xxiv. How then, could he be a Locrian, anda law-giver there? 
This is the ignorance of chronology, which the philosopher censures 
here: but however, it is no inconsiderable argument, that Zaleucus was 
older than Pythagoras, who came above three hundred years after 
Lycurgus, 

And we have yet a further discovery of it from the orator Demos- 
thenes, who to persuade the Athenians not to change any Jaw upon 
small and frivolous pretences, gives the example of these Locrians, 
‘* with whom, (says he)*, it is alaw, that aman who shall propose to 
make any new law, shall do it with a rope about his neck; which he 
shall be strangled in, if he do not carry his point: which has been 
such a guard and defence to the laws, that there has been but one 
new one made in MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED YEARS.” Now, that 
Demosthenes here speaks of Zaleucus’s laws, is plain enough from 
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his naming the Locrians; but it appears further from the law itself. 

For Hierocles"and Polvbius’s author say expressly, that this law about 

the rope was ZaLwucus’s; and it is produced by Stobszus’, as out 

of Zaleucus’s own preface to his body of laws. It is not very clear 
indeed, what the orator means here, whether it was more than two 

hundred years from the first date of Zaleucus’s laws to the introducing 
of that one new law; or whether from the first date of them to the 
orator’s own time, which he calls more than two hundred years, there 
was but one new law made. The first interpretation seems the more 
probable: but even the latter will be a sufficient proof, that Zaleucus 
could not be Pythagoras’s scholar. For this oration against Timo- 
crates was spoken Olymp. cvi.4. when Theodemus or Eudemus was 

archon, as Dionysius Halic. says in express words; and Plutarch” 
says it implicitly, when he tells us Demosthenes made it at the twenty 

seventh or twenty eigth year of hisage. For he was born at Olymp. 
xcix. 4.9 and his twenty-eigth year falls at Olymp. cvi. 4. Now to 
compute only twohundred years backwards from this Olympiad, and 

it reaches to Olymp. lvi. 4. when Pythagor@s by the very earliest 

reckoning had been but thirteen years in Italy, and seven of those 

were spent in his room under ground: and I suppose what Demos- 

thenes calls MorE than two hundred years, will amount to above the. 
remaining five; nay, | may moderately say, above the whole thirteen. 

But thus much, I am sure may be safely concluded from it, that if 
Zaleucus was really Pythagoras’s disciple, the learned Mr Dodwell’s 

calculation must be wrong, which makes Pythagoras first set foot in 

Italy at Olymp. Ixvii. 2. for that Olympiad falls forty-two years 

within Demosthenes’s two hundred, without adding those years to 

the account which the orator means by MorE. I make the reckoning 

from Pythagoras’s going to Italy, because Zaleucus, one of the Lo- 

erians of Italy, could not be his scholar till he came thither, For 

Theodoret was quite out’, when he thought the Locrians, whom 

Zaleucus gave laws to, were those of Greece, near Acarnania and 

Phocis. 

‘Take all these arguments together, and I conceive their united 
force will effectually refute Mr. B. who ts sure that Zaleucus was a 
Pythagorean?, But besides that, they will go a considerable way to 
refute the book itself too, which passed abroad in the world under 
the uame of Zaleucus. For if any intimation was given in that book 
that the author was a Pythagorean, the imposture of it is very evi- 
dent. And yet it is hard to give any other reason, that should induce 
the later writers to call him a Pythagorean, as Diodorus” does ex- 
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pressly, MaSyr}¢ TMuSeydpou rod Pidorddov —The scholar of Pythagoras 
the philosopher; and so Laertius, Porphyry, and Jamblichus; and 
Seneca thus flourishes upon it, that Zaleucus and Charondas learnt 
their laws in the silent and sacred recess of Pythagoras®. Thus we 
See the more recent authors with one voice make him a Pythago- 
Tean; and yet every one of the old that speak of him, make him 
earlier than that philosopher; as Ephorus, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Chameeleo, Theophrastus, Timeeus, the youngest of whom was about 
two hundred and fifty years before the eldest of the others. What 
can be the cause of this difference? but that in the interval between 
these old and those later writers, in the times of the Ptolemies, when 
the forging of books came to be a fashion and a trade, some impos- 
tor made a system of laws under the name of Zaleucus, and in it 
gave a broad hint, that he was a scholar of Pythagoras. 

The impostor had taken care to insert those laws of Zaleucus, 
which he had met with in antient writers, into his counterfeit sys- 
tem. As that law, which Demosthenes mentions__That he that 
proposed a new law, should do it with a halter about his neck, ap- 
pears in the very preface of the counterfeit book, which Stobeus has 
given us*. And his forgery met with yood entertainment, because 
the old constitution of the city Locri was then altered, and was no 
longer in being to discover the cheat, which imposed therefore upon 
Diodorus and others ; and prevailed upon Cicero himself so far, that 
he seems to stand neuter, and pronounces on no side. For it appears 
there, that Cicero meant this very preface, that Stobeus afterwards 
met with. Before I give you the law itself, says he’, I will preface 
something in commendation of it, as I see Zaleucus and Charondas 
have done. And he gives a procemium, as he calls it, much to the 
same sense with those of Zaleucus and Charondas in Stobeus. But, 
however, this impostor has not done every thing so artificially, but 
that even from the fragments, that are still left of his book, it may 
seem very questionable, if it was not supposititious. 

I. Demosthenes has informed us——That the new law which alone 
was made at Locri in the eompass of above two hundred years, was__ 
That he that blinded a man with one eye should lose both his own; 
for the old law of Zaleucus was “ Lex Talionis,”’ an eye for an eye. 
But- Diodorus makes this to be one of the laws of Charondas, and 
tells the same story about a man with one eye at Thurii, and that 
the laws there which had continued the same a long time, were never 
changed but upon this and two other oceasions, They are both very 
good authors, and it is a very tender point to say whether of them 
we should follow. But with submission to better judgments, I will 
lay down some reasons, why I think Demosthenes is in the right 
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here. He calls the city, where he says this law was so long in force, 
Tare EYNOMOYMENH, a well-governed city’; and this is the very 
character that is generally given of Locri: the Locrians, says Strabo, 
were rA¢isov xpdvov EYNOMHOENTES, for a long time under good 
government’ And Pindar puts this compliment upon them— 


Nive: yao aretneia Toa Aoxewy ZePuelwy.«.»—-Pind. Olymp. x. 
where he means, says the scholiast, ér1 EYNOMEITAI —That they 
have a good government. And Plato tells us—That the Locrians 
seem to have been edvopwreros, the best governed people in all that 
country !:and again he says—_That Timeeus was of Locri, edvopw- 
sérys moAsws, the best regulated city in Italy*: which Proclus thus 
explains—That the Locrians eivowsdvro were well governed, 1s evi- 
dent; for their law-maker was Zaleucus'. But on the contrary, the 
Thurians, where Diodorus lays the scene of this story, were so far 
from being celebrated on this account, that they are censured for 
their misgovernment. So Ephorus complains of them in Strabo™; 
and Aristotle in his Politics brings thém in twice as examples of ill 
management®. Demosthenes’s story therefore is more agreeable to 
this matter of fact, than that of Diodorus is. And again, Demos- 
thenes says here, that the Locrians were under a happy government 
above two hundred years; as Strabo also says, mAzisoy xpevov, a very 
long time®: which is really true in fact, as appears by a computation 
from the date of Zaleucus’s laws to the time that Dionysius the 
younger tyrannized there and ruined all at Olymp. evi. 1. Now 
Diodorus too would magnify the continuance of Charondas’s laws 
at Thurii, when he says, év wavrl ra peta ratira ypov»—_tIn aw the 
time after Charondas there were but three changes made in them?. 
But this account of a long continuance is not warranted by history ; 
for it is certain from himself and others, that the city Thurit was 
but first built Olymp. Ixxxiv. 1.4 or a little before: and the govern- 
ment was quite subverted within fifty-four years, at Olymp. Xcvil. 3. 
three parts in four of the people being slain, and the rest sold for 
slaves by their neighbours the Lucanians*. Upon the whole, then, 
Demosthenes’s account seems more agreeable to truth. But how 
happened it, that Diodorus should be so mistaken, and ascribe a law 
to Charondas, which we see was Zaleucus’s ? Is there not just ground 
of suspicion, that Diodorus was imposed on by that spurious book of 
Zaleucus’s laws, where this law was forgotten by the impostor? 
if so, it will open a discovery of another counterfeit: for we see the 
law was omiited, where it ought to have been entered ; and it was 
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put among Charondas’s, where it ought not to have been. That copy 
therefore of Charondas’s laws must by this account be a cheat too, 
and by the very same hand: for, as it seems, the impostor had read 
something about the law, but was mistaken in fathering it upon a 
wrong person. But of Charondas’s laws I shall say more anon. 
This must needs seem the most probable account of Diodorus’s 
error; if we believe he has truly told us what he found in those 
books of laws, and did not forget himself. But there is some reason 
to suspect that he trusted to his memory, and so might possibly mis- 
take one lawgiver for the other. For he tells us too__That the“ law 
concerning the halter was one of Charondas’s?; which Stobzus at- 
tributes to Zaleucus, and pretends to cite it in Zaleucus’s own words 
out of his preface". Hierocles, too, and Polybius’s author, ascribe it 
to Zaleucus*; but they might have it at second hand. So that all 
this matter must lie between Diodorus and Stobeus. If Diodorus 
has quoted faithfully, Zaleucus’s book of laws were a cheat: if Sto- 
baeus was a faithful transcriber, then this argument fails against Za- 
leucus’s book; and falls upon Diodorus himself. 

il, We have two words of those laws of Zaleucus preserved in 
Hesychius; AETITAS KAI TIAXETAS, says he, Acixos av Nopois, 
Tas Opaywas: Aemrets pty Tas EEwBdAous, mayelas 08 Tes wAgoy evouras : 
that is, the words Aemras xal mayelas thin and thick in the laws of 
Zaleucus are spoken of drachms: the thin drachms weighing six 
oboli, and the thick above six. In the printed Hesychius it is Agtixnoss 
but Salmasius, Gronovius, and other learned men have observed, and 
the thing itself speaks, that the true reading is Zadzvxos ; for the pre- 
ceding word ending in AS, the following ZA was swallowed up, as 
it frequently happens when syllables are alike. Now I say, if Aerras 
xal meyelac, thin and thick drachms, were in the laws of Zaleucus, 
as Hesychius assures us; that pretended book of laws must appear a 
mere cheat. For Julius Pollux informs us, who they were that 
called those drachms zeyeias, thick ones, and upon what occa- 
sion. Thy Aivivalay Opaypnv, says het, nelle tis “Arrings obcay (déxa 
yap 6Borors "Arrinods ionuev) of “ASnveios TTAXEIAN Cpanmuny exc 
Aouy, pices tay Alywytav Aiywalay dvoudous wa Séarovres, i. e. the 
Aginean drachm which was bigger than the Attic (for it weighed 
ten Attic oboli) was called by the Athenians TTAXEIA, the thick 
drachm; for they would not call it the Ayinean, out of hatred to 
that people. The case is this; the Attic drachm weighed six Attic 
oboli; and so the A’ginean drachm weighed six Aginean oboli: but 
the Aiginean obolus was bigger than the Attic, in the proportion of 
ten to six; and so consequently the Zginean drachm, and the sums 
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made up of it, the mine and talent, exceeded the Attic drachm, mine 
and talent, in the same proportion. Now the Aiginean drachm be- 
ing often current at Athens (for Aigina is close by it) and in other 
places of trade, the Athenians, who mortally hated the A®gineans, 
would not call that money AXginean, as the rest of the world did, 
but thick; because it was thicker than their own, weighing almost 
twice as much. The whole history of this enmity between the Athe- 
nians and Aigineans is given largely by Herodotus". If TIAXEIA 
then for an ASginean drachm was a word peculiar to the Attics, and 
preceeded purely from the hatred between the two nations ; how comes 
the word in that sense to be found in Zaleucus’s laws? What had 
the A-gineans offended him, who lived at Locri in Italy, remote 
enough from them and their quarrels? Why did not he call it A%gi- 
nean, as all the world did, except the Athenians? Nay, even among 
the Athenians themselves they seem to have been the tradesmen and 
rabble only, that called them Ilayeias, and not the men of quality: 
as appears plainly from Thucydides, where .we have AITINAIOS 
éGoadc, AITINAIA dpayu%, AIFINAION raaavrov; but never IAXYTS 
§Boabc, nor ITAXEIA Yeaxvuyj. And would Zaleucus put a word in 
his laws, which a grave writer would not use in his history ? But why 
must the Aiginean money be at all taken notice of by Zaleucus: 
What was the Locrian commonwealth concerned with the A‘gineans? 
They were very far asunder, and the latter were poor and inconsider- 
able in the time of that Jaw-giver, and consequently could have very 
little or no trailic with his citizens. Thucydides tells us_—That before 
Themistocles’s time, neither the A‘gineans nor Athenians were con- 
siderable at sea’; and Herodotus says—_That the beginning of the 
wealth and power of Aigina was the plunder that was carried thither 
and sold, after Xerxes’s army was routed at Plate”. There was 
no reason then nor occasion to bring the Zginean money into the 
body of his laws; much less to speak of it under the nick-name of 
Haselac ; which the Locrians could not know the meaning of, till it 
were explained to them out of Greece. Nay, there is reason to sus- 
pect, that Zaleucus’s true laws were made before the hatred began 
between the Athenians and Agineans; and consequently before 
mayela tpayen Was ever used in that sense. Herodotus relates the 
first original of that hatred, which was about a couple of statues; 
and the occasion of his mentioning it is this__About Olymp. Ixix. 
the Thebans desired the assistance of the A.gineans in-a war against 
Athens; and the /Egineans, says he’, remembering the quarrel 
about the statues, were ready enough to enter into an alliance against 
the Athenians. Now, from Olymp. Ixix. to the time of Zaleucus, 
Olym. xxix. there are no fewer than one hundred and sixty years ; 
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and 1f the business of the statues were as long ago as that, it was a 

very stale and cold pretence ‘to begin a new war upon. Surely if 
they had been at enmity for eight score years, in all that tract of time 

some skirmishes or bickerings would have happened between them; 

that might serve for a fresher complaint and a greater incentive to 

war, than an old scuffle six generations ago. It is very probable, 

therefore, that Zaleucus had made his laws before the quarrel began, 

which gave rise to the expression, rayeia Spex. Add to all this, 

that among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and consequently 

among the Locrians, there was no such sort of money as @pavj44 or 

6Bor05; but their species were quite different both in value and name, 

odyxia, vovpuj.0s, Airpa, as I will shew further in section xiv. And if 
this be made out, who wiil question but these pretended laws must | 
be spurious? for if the name and species of ¢payu} was quite 

foreign to the Locrians; what had Aerras xal maysias to do there? 

One might as well expect to find them in the twelve Tables at Rome, 

as in the laws at Locri. It is most probable then, that some sophist 
drew them up; and having been bred among the Athenians, he was 

senseless enough to put such words into the mouth of Zaleucus, as 

he heard spoken at Athens: just as the forger of Phalaris’s letters 

has made the tyrant talk Attic, as if he had quite forgot he was a 
Sicilian. 

III. Diodorus tells us, one of Zaleucus’s laws was', that no body 
should wear cloths as fine as Milesian cloths, if he was nota cata-— 
mite yee inatioy IEOMIAHSION gogeiv dv py eroupedyrar. Now 
methinks it is very odly worded ina Locrian law, to characterize 
the cloths for men’s habits, by comparing them with the manufacture 
of Miletus in Asia at so vasta distance from Italy. For considering 
the remoteness of the places, and the smallness of trade in those ear- 
ly times, it may justly be questioned, whether the Milesian cloths, 
though in Greece they were celebrated for their fineness, were at all 
heard of at Locri; much less were so famous there, as to deserve ta 
come into their laws. And besides this, the word icopsAyjoioy, i. e. 
EQUAL to Milesian cloths, never found that [know of but here, seems 
avery unfit expression foralaw. Vor how many doubts and questious 
would arise about that equality ? and what a wide door was opened to 
delators and sycophants? Ifhehad absolutely forbidden the wearing of 
Milesian cloths, the law had been clear, and had amounted toa _pro- 
hibition of importing that commodity. Bat as it is icowsAjoiov, and 
not Miajcroy, it seems to be contrived on purpose for the encourage- 
ment of barrators. Nay, though he had forbidden Milesian cloths, 
even that too had been very improper; for to what purpose should he 
declare by law such goods to be contraband, which even before that 
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prohibition were never imported? For the Locrians might have as fine - 
or finer cloths, at a much lower rate from their next neighbours, the 
Apulians and Calabrians, and particularly from Tarentum, than the 
Milesians could bring them. To be sure then, the Milesians would 
never carry cloths with the charge and hazard of so long a voyage to 
a market where others could both out-do them, and under-seli them. 
Such a trade would have been as unprofitable, as to carry silphium 
to Cyrene, or frankincense to Arabia. The best wool says Plify®, is 
the Apulian; and what in Italy is called the wool of the Greek cattle, 
but abroad is called Italic; in the third place comes the Milesian. By 
the Greek cattle, Pliny means the Tarentine, as Columella explains 
it’; “¢Greecum pecus, quod plerique Tarentinum vocant.”’ The finest 
sheep, says the same Columella®, are the Milesian, the Calabrian, and 
Apulian; and among these the Tarentine are the best, And the Ta- 
rentines were as fanfous for the effeminateness of their habit, as the 
Milesians themselves. All the Tarentines, says Clearchus‘, wore fine 
and transparent clothes, such as women wear nowadays. Insomuch, 
that a sort of thin woman’s garment had its name from them, Tapay- 
tiviov, as we read in Athenzeus®: but in that place, a MS. Athenzeus, 
and the MS, epitome, both of them in his Majesty’s library, have it 
Tapavrivev, which may seem the better reading: though* Eustathius 
seems to have found neither of them in his copy, but Tapavyrividiov. In 
all probability, then, had the true Zaleucus designed to restrain the 
luxuryof apparel, he would rather take notice of his next neighbours, 
the Tarentines, whom all the Locrians knew, than of the Milesians, 
whom few of them had so muchas heard of; and instead of "IoousAy- 
ciov, he would say “Ioorapavrivoy. But the counterfeit Zaleucus, be~ 
ing a Grecian sophist, and knowing that the Milesian cloths had the 
greatest vogue inthe Greek markets, was so discreet as to forbid 
them by name, in a body of laws which he cut out for Italy. 

IV. The pretended preface of Zaleucus, which Stobzeus has de~ 
scribed word for word, begins with this sentence; every member of a 
commonwealth in the first place ought to believe there are gods. 
AvaBarémovrees eis odpavav xat trav KOMSON, xoth riy av adrols Soxdopyow 
xat TAZIN, which they will know by looking up to heaven and the 
world, and considering the beauty and order there. Now, I presume, 
I have proved already beyond all reasonable exception, that Zaleu- 
cus lived some generations before Pythgoras’s time: and if so, this 
preface cannot possibly be his; because Pythagoras was the first that 
used the word KO2MOS% to signify the worvp or the HEAVENS. 
Phavorinus says',(they are the words of Laertius) — That Pythagoras 
first named the heavens KOSMOS. So Plutarch too, De Plac. Phi- 
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los. Pythagoras first called the whole compass of the universe KOS- 
MON '*, from the order r7¢ TAREQS he observed there. And the very 
sane words are in the philosophical history ascribed to Galen'!. - Add to 
these the Scholiast on Homer, who says™, ‘H rod xdcuov TABIS, the 
order of the universe was named KOSMOS by Pythagoras: and the 
anonymous author of that philosopher’s life, paros, says he, Tuwyd- 
pos Tov odpavoyv KOSMON apoonyépevce. Is it not plain, now, that the 
writer of Zaleucus’s laws was younger than Pythagoras? since he not 
only cites KOSMO® in the very same signification that Pythagoras 
first put upon it, but subjoins too the word TAZIS, which we see 
here was the very reason why Pythagoras called the world KOSMOS. 
It is trae, in those passages of Plutarch and Galen, there immediate- 
ly follows, Oaris xal of ap’ adrod va roy xdopov. From whence, per- 
haps, aman of Mr. B.’s sagacity and learning may infer, that Thales, 
too, who was a generation before Pythagoras, and as many say, was 
his master, called the universe KO[MOS. But surely we must not 
think Plutarch, and the other author so very stupid, as to contradict 
themselves in one and the same line. We must understand them, 
that Thales spoke of the thing signified by Keopoc, but not that he 
used the word: he might say, &y ro wav, or v.70 ccna ray CAwy, or 
Some other expression of the same import. And besides, we are in- 
formed by very good hands, Laertius and Themistius, that Thales wrote 
nothing himself: so that if Kécyos had really occured in any trea- 
tise ascribed to him, it had been a good argument that the treatise was 
spurious, but none at all, that Pythagoras did not first call the uni- 
verse KOSM OS. 

V. Inthe same preface it presently follows, Qs od timaras Seds ba’ dy- 
Spwrou padaou, odde Sepamdveras Samatvaus ov0s TPATQIAIAIS raiy dair= 
HOMEVOY, xadomep woxdnpos avIpwros. Where, instead of ALT KOMEVOY, 
which in this pla¢e makes no tolerable sense, the true reading seems 
to be aAicyoujevwy ; and then the meaning will be__That God is not 
honoured by a wicked man, nor pleased with the costly and pompous 
sacrifices of polluted persons, as if he was a vile mortal, Now this 
paragraph alone is sufficient to detect the imposture of these pre- 
tended laws. For as I have shewn above, the true Zaleucus lived 
before Draco, who made laws for the Athenians at or before Olymp, 
xxxix: but the word TPATQIAIA was not coined, nor the thing ex- 
pressed by it invented, till Thespis won the goat, the prize of his 
play, about Olymp. Ix. above eighty years after Draco. How then 
came the word Tpayatia into the laws of Zaleucus, which were 
written above one hundred and twenty years before Thespis? I do 
not wonder now, that Zaleucus was so generally believed to have all 
his laws from Minerva: for nothing less than a deity could have 
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foreknown the word Tpay#3iz, a whole century and more before it 
came into being. But besides, that the very word was not at all 
heard of in Zaleucus’s time; we must observe too, that it is used 
by him metaphorically for sumptuousness and pomp; which is a 
sense that could not be put upon it till a long time after Thespis. 
For in the infancy of tragedy, there was nothing pompous bor sump-~ 
tuous upon the stage; no scenes, nor pictures, nor machines, nor 
rich habits for the actors; which, after they were introduced there, 
gave the sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first scene was 
made by Agatharchus for one of AEschylus’s plays, as, Vitruvius tells 
us*; “ Primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aschylo docente Tragcediam, _ 
scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit.” This Agatharcus 
was a painter, who learned the art by himself without any master ; 
as Olympioderus says in his MS. Commentary on Plato’s Phaedo_ 
Veyovact tives xcth adrodidaxros ‘Hpcxaciros 6 Aiyomrios yewpyes. wo 0 « 
Pjusos, Avyasapyos 6 Ypavevs. For it is most probable he means the 
same Agatharchus, that made Aschylus’s scene for him, And that 
all the other ornaments were first brought in by Aischylus, we have 
the unanimous testimony of all antiquity. Now, the first play that 
Aeschylus made was at Olymp. Ixx. and the last at Olymp. Ixxx.. 
and in what part of this forty years interval he invented those orna- 
ments for pomp and show, we cannot now tell; but we may make 
a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatharchus the 
painter, who first made a scene, according to Vitruvius, whom # 
cited above. "AyaSapyos, says Harpocration, rovrou pynovedes Anor— 
Stuns jv 88 Cwypegos emidavys Evenmou vids, 7d OS yévos Sapsos. The 
very same words are to be found in Suidas. Now the passage, where 
Demosthenes speaks of him, is in his oration against Midias, p. 360. 
But there is a larger account of him in Plutarch’s life of Alcibiades, 
and the largest of all in Andocides’s oration against Alcibiades. The 
substance of all their story is—-That Alcibiades forcibly detained 
Agatharchus in his house, and would not let him stir out, till he had 
painted it. Now Alcibiades died Olymp. xciv. 1.° when he was 
about forty years old®; and we can hardly suppose him less than 
twenty when he had this frolic upon Agatharchus. Especially, if 
what Demosthenes’s Scholiast says be true, that the reason of it was, 
because Agatharchus was taken in bed with Alcibiades’s miss. Aga- 
tharchus then was by this account alive still about Olymp. Ixxxix. 1. 
which is thirty-six years after Olymp. Ixxx. when Eschylus’s last 
play was acted. Itis plain, then, he was but a young man, even at 
Olymp. xxx. and if we consider he was adro®idaxros, his own master 
in painting, and took it up of himself, we can scarce suppose he 
could invent the painting of scenes till very near that Olympiad: 


@ Vitruv. Pref. Lib. vii. » Diodor, © Corn. Nepos. 
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But suppose, if you please, that he invented them at the very first 
play; and that the metaphor, that makes Tpaywdia signify pomp; 
came immediately into use upon the sight of them; neither of which 
are at all probable; yet even still it will be above one hundred and 
sixty years after the time of the true Zaleucus. 

VL. The last argument that I shall offer against the laws of Za- 
leucus, is this That the preface of them, which Stobus has pro- 
duced, is written in the common dialect, as the old grammarians have 
called it, whereas it ought to be in Doric; for that was the language 
of the Loeri Epizephyrii, as it appears from the treatise of Timeus 
the Locrian, extant in Plato; and from the epigrams of Nossis. I 
‘do not know that it has yet been observed, that this Nossis was a 
Locrian; and therefore I shall make bold to give an epigram or two 
of her’s, which will shew at once both her country and her dialect 


O gels’, 6 rd yy’ Epes ToT! nAAALyopoy MutvAdvay, 
Tay LamQous yaeiruy yIos EVAVCOAEVOS, 
Eimelv, ws Movoasos ida, There Acxeiooa 
Tintty ioais, ors S of rovyoe Nogois® tS. 
So this epigram is tobe read,which is faulty in Holstenius’sand Berke- 
lius’s Notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of it is, that Nossis 
addresses herself to a traveller, and desires him, if ever he go to 
Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to say__That a Locrian woman 
wrote poems like hers, and that her name was Nossis. “Icais, is the 
accusative Doric and Molic for icus, i. e. x&prras. And that this 
is the true sense of it will be further evident from another epigram 
of her’s, not published before, where she celebrates the Locrians her 
countrymen — 
"Eyrea Betyrios avoess D atvonoowy Radrov dpwy, 
Ozivosvos Aonewy yeeoiv im wuvyaywy 
“Dy aeeray iuvetyra, Seoy bo avanroea xeiTat 
Ovd: moveivrs nany Taytas, 85 EAT. 
The import of which is__That the Locrians had obtained a victory 
over the Brutians their neighbours ; and had hung up in the temples 
of the gods those shields they had taken; which now did not desire 
to return to those cowards that wore them before. And by this we 
may have some discovery of Nossis’s age, which hitherto has been 
thought uncertain; for the Bpéyrio: or Bpérrios, whom she speaks of 
there, were not formed into a body, nor called by that name, till 
Olymp. evi. 1. in Dionysius the younger’s time*. She cannot there- 
fore be more ancient than Olymp. cvi. but that she was a little 
younger, is plain from her epigram upon the tomb of Rhintho the 
Tarentine, or, as she calls him, the Syracusan her contemporary ®, 
who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, about Olymp. cxiv*. 


* Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255. Justin, xxiii. 4, > Anthol. tii, 6. © Suid. Puy, 
p » | 
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Her mother’s name was Theuphilis the daughter of Cleocha; as ano- 
ther epigram of her’s taught me, yet unpublished — 


e 4] a ~ 
“Hea tipmecon, Aantivoy & To Juudes 


TloAAduis obgayoder viorcontva narvogns, 
Aikas Buocivoy eux, TO Tot wera Toaides eryavas 
Noocidos upavev QevPirss a Katoyas. 
In the MS. it is @zuglaye. And we may observe, that even this too 
confirms it, that she was a Locrian; because she speaks of Aaxeiwoy: 
for the famous temple of Juno Lacinia was not far from Locri, in 
the neighbourhood of Crotona. She had a daughter called Melinna, 
as another MS. epigram seems to shew; though it is possible, she 
may mean there another’s daughter, and not her own; however it 
deserves to be put here, for its singular elegancy : — 
Abroudaiva rérunrat’ 10 ws ayavey TO Meorwmoy 
“Apt moromraceny peiaryins doxéel. 
"Os trduws Suydrne Ta WaTics Mare WoTwuEl 
"H uaAdy, ounce wros Tnx yovevor toa. 
Adrowertwe, that is, Melinna herself, not her picture ; itis so exactly 
like her: so adrogwy, atroaaySee. In the MS, it is @ pz, but the 
true reading is 43, Doric for 242. For mordxes the MS. has it spoc- 
axes but I have changed zpés into the Doric preposition ort. 
From the preterperfect tense of verbs the Dorians form a present, as 
from 8éSoixe they make deBolxw; from eduxa, dedyxw. So that from 
mpoo-éoixe, ‘© to be like,” as a picture is like the original, our female 
poet forms zor-colxw; and then contracts it xor@xw. So much 
was necessary to be said, to make this epigram intelligible. I return 
now to the Locrian dialect, which a Locrian song, Aoxpixey dopa, in 
Athenzus sufficiently proves to be the Doric*. 
Mn aeodas op ixeTeva* TEly Hab LLOAEY KETVOY, cevisa)* 
Mn xanoy weyx wonons Kak Ae THY JeAaxecy. 
Apten nal non To is, Sie ras Sugidos odn éoogns; 
So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be thus: 
Ne prodas me, obsecro: prius quam ille veniat, surge. 
‘¢ Sunt verba mulieris ad moechum suum, ut surgere velit, prius- 
quam vir domum redeat et ipsum deprendat.” And it is now ap- 
parent, what good reason Atheneus had to call the Locrian songs 
moiyixols and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians of Italy, 
if we consider what account he gives of the women of that place*®. 
And now to bring this argument to a conclusion: since it evidently 
appears, that the Locrian language was Doric; without all question the 
laws of that city were written in that dialect, as certainly as Solon’s 
laws at Athens were written in Attic. These of Zaleucus therefore 
are commentitious, because they are not in Doric. Unless Mr. B. 


4 Athen, p. 697. © Athen, p. 516. 
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will be as zealous for his king Zaleucus, as he is for his prince Pha- 
laris; and contend that the king’s: laws were transdialected, as well 
as the prince’s epistles. 


I. This metaphor of Toxywia for solemnity and pomp invites me 
to step out of my way a little, and to consider the laws ascribed to 
Charondas; for we have there too the very same metaphor. Dio- 
dorus® speaks prolixly of these laws, and-the procemia of them are 
recorded in Stobeeus'; where among others we have this—_That a 
man who is a slave to riches ought to be despised, as one of a mean 
Spirit, xal xaramAantréwevos Ome xtyucirwy moruTeAdy xad Ble TPATQI- 
AOYMENOY, since he is smitten so much with wealth, and a 
sumptuous and pompous life. This, as I observed already, is, the 
very same figure of speech with that in Zaleucus, and is borrowed 
from the costly and gawdy ornaments of the stage. Now the laws 
of the Thurians were made at Olymp. Ixxxiv. which was the time 
when that colony was planted: but I hardly think that this metaphor 
of Tpwyweie for magnificence and pomp was so early in use as Olymp. 
Ixxxiv. At that time Aschylus was newly. dead, Sophocles was in 
his prime at fifty-four years of age, and Euripides had just entered 
upon the province of tragedy. Now the last of these poets was so 
far from giving occasion to this metaphor by the rich ornaments of 
his scenes and actors, that he was noted for the quite contrary way, 
as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So A‘schylus accuses him 
in Aristophanes’s Rane &_ 
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And the comedian himself in another of his plays® most pleasantly 
rallies him upon the same account; and reckons up five of his shabby 
heroes, that gave names to as many of his tragedies, Cineus, Phoe- 
nix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. It is true, it appears 
from this very ridiculing of Euripides, that the other tragedians were 
not guilty of the same fault of bringing beggars upon the stage: but 
however even the persons that they introduced were not clad so very 
gorgeously, as to make tragedy become a metaphor for sumptuous- 
ness. For money was at that time a scarce commodity in Greece, 
especially at Athens‘, and the people were frugal; so that they had 
not much to lay out upon ornaments for the stage; nor much ineli- 
nation, had they had it. Nay, we are sure, that for a hundred years 
after the beginning of the Thurian government, the expense and 
furniture of tragedy was very moderate: for Demosthenes in his 
action against Midias*, which was made Olymp. cvii. 4. has in- 
formed us, that the charge of a tragic chorus was MUCH LEss than 
that of the chorus of musicians, which usually performed too at the 


* Diod, p. 79, to 84. f Stob. Serm, 42, ® Arist. Ran. p. 164. 
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same festivals of Bacchus. Tpeywdois, says he™, xeyophyyxé more obTos* 
yo 82 Avanrais avdpaci. Kal dri robro ro dvdrmpc exelvys THs Docmretyns 
TOAA@ wAsioy Esty, ovdetc &yvoei O4mov. i.e. Midias once was the furnisher 
of a tragic chorus; but J, of a chorus of musicians: and there is no 
body bat knows that the expense of this is mucH GREATER than the 
charge of that. And yet the cost even of a music chorus was no 
very great matter; as we gather from this, that Demosthenes alone 
bore it all, and voluntarily too. It is true, he magnifies it as much 
as he can, and questions whether lie should call it generosity or mad- 
ness! in himself, to undertake an expense above his estate and condi- 
tion: but we ought to receive this asa cast of his rhetoric; for to be 
sure, he would never undo himself, by taking an office which no 
body fereed upon him. But another orator, Lysias, a little antienter 
than he, has‘given us a punctual account of the several expenses of 
the stages When Theopompus, says he*, was archon (Olymp. xcit, 
2.) E-was furnisher toa tragic chorus, and T laid out thirty mine. Af- 
terwards J ‘got the victory with the chorus of men, and it cost me 
twenty'mina. When Glaucippus was archon (Olymp. xcii. 3.) I 
laid out eight minz upon the Pyrrichists. Again I won the victory 
with the’ chorus of men, and with that and the charge of the Tripus, 
Texpended fifty mina.’ And ‘when Dioéles was Archon (Olymp. 
xeii. 4.) Plaid out upon the cyclian chorus three'mine. Afterwards, 
when Alexias was archott (Olymp. xciit. 4.) 1 furnished a chorus of 
boys, and it cust me above fifteen mine. And when Euclides ‘was 
archon (Olymp. xciv. 2.) Twas‘at the charge‘of ‘sixteen minz upon 
the comedians, and of seven upon the young Pyrrichists. Now an 
Attic mine being equivalent to three pounds of English money, it is 
plain from this passage of ‘Lysias, that the whole:charge of a tragic 
chorus did but them amount to ninety pounds sterling. By the way, 
I shall correct a fault in the orator Iseeus. » Obtos yap Ti piv Guay eis 
Astvicra yopyyhous, Térapros eyévero, tT oar/wpoois 02 nel mupbierais Usaros. 
Correct it, sérapros 2yivero tperymbois, nal mupbingiseis vsaros'. One may 
correct it.also, Tupflyaac, which comes to the same thing. This 
man, says he, being to furnish out chorus’s at the festivals of Bac- 
chus, did it so meanly, that in the tragie chorus he came but the 
fourth, and in the Pyrrichists he was last of all. And now: refer it 
to the réader, whether considering this true account of the small 
charge of a tragic chorus, even in Lysias and Demosthenes’s time, 
he can think it probable, that-at the eighty-fourth Olympiad, the tra- 
gic ornaments were so famous for their richtess, as to:give rise to 
the metaphor of Tpaywtia for sumptuousnesss especially in Italy, 
where. perhaps at that time no tragedy:had ever been acted. I must 


* Demost.%c. Midiam. p.362. * Thid. p. 336,  Lysias in Amo, Awpodoxias, | P. 54. 
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own, it seems to me a very unlikely thing, that this metaphor should 
so quickly obtain even in common conversation; much less be ad- 
mitted into a body of laws, where the language ought to be plain 
and proper; and where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad 
figure, especially a new one, as this must needs be then, which per- 
haps could not be understood at first hearing by one half of the 
citizens. It is true, when tragedy was propagated from Athens into 
the courts of princes, the splendour of the tragic chorus was exceed- 
ingly magnificent; as at Alexandria and Rome, &c. which gave oc- 
casion to that complaint of Horace’s—_That the show of plays was 
so very gaudy, that few minded the words of them — 


Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes 
Divitizque peregrinz: quibus oblitus actor 
Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera leve. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid? nil sane. quid placet ergo? 


Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. Hor, Ep, ii. 1. 


And in another place he says, the tragic actor was, 
Id. in Arte Poet. 


Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro. 


It is no wonder therefore, that in those ages Tpaywiia might be used 
metaphorically to signify riches and splendour; and so Philo and 
Lucian, and some others use it: but I do not find any example of 
it within a whole century of the date of Charondas’s laws. 

Il. But this objection will be much more considerable, if Charon- 
das really lived before the original of the Thurian government, and 
even before A’schylus himself, the first inventor of tragic ornaments: © 
for it will then be of equal force against Charondas’s laws, as against 
those of Zaleucus. Theodoret tells us__That Charondas is said to 
have been the first law-maker of Italy and Sicily™. And if this be 
true, he must be senior to Zaleucus himself, and before the very 
name of tragedy ; much more before the use of this metaphor taken 
from it. Or, if we allow of their reckoning®, that make Charondas 
the scholar of Zaleucus; it is more than enough to our present 
purpose: for they supposed his master Zaleucus to have been con- 
temporary with Lycurgus the Spartan: by which account they 
must place Charondas three hundred years before Thespis. Nay 
even according to Eusebius, Zaleucus’s laws bear date above two 
hundred years before the founding of Thurii; and above one hun- 
dred before the original of tragedy. But we have a better authority 
than these: I mean Heraclides in his book of governments; who 
informs us°__That the Rhegians of Italy were governed by an aris- 
tocracy; for a thousand men, chosen out according to their estates, 
managed every thing: and their laws were those of Charondas the 


™ 'Theodoret. c. Grac. Serm. 9. " In Aristot. Pol. ii. 12. 
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Catanian: but Anaxilas the Messanian, made himself tyrant there. 
Which account is confirmed in the main by Aristotle, when he says®, 
The oligarchy of Rhegium was changed into a tyranny by Anaxi- 
Jas. Here I conceive Heraclides has very plainly asserted, that Cha- 
rondas’s laws were made’ before the time of Anaxilas: but we are 
sure this Anaxilias? died at Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. after he had reigned at 
Rhegium and Messana eighteen years at the least, which commence 
from Olymp. Ixxi. 3. Now the first victory that ASschylus won at 
the stage, was at Olymp. Ixxiii. 34. and we may fairly suppose, be- 
-cause he never got the prize till then, that he had not invented scenes 
and machines, and the other ornaments before. If Charonidas’s 
laws therefore were made but the very year that Anaxilas usurped 
the government, yet they are older by eight years than the original 
of tragical scenes. But without question, Charondas’s form of go-’ 
vernment had been a good while in Rhegium, before Anaxilas sub- 
verted it; for the city had been built then two hundred years; and 
the very account in Heraclides clearly implies, that the aristocracy 
was of some continuance. 

III. And if this be allowed, we may safely infer, that Charondas 
was no THURIAN3; as some of the later authors call him, Valerius 
Maximus*, Themistius®, and particularly Diodorus, where, speaking 
of the founding of the city Thurii, he says, the Thurians chose Cha- 
rondas*, tov apisov tay woAiTaey, the best and wisest of the citizens, 
to draw up a body of laws for them. For since he made laws a con- 
siderable time before Anaxilas’s tyranny, Olymp. Ixxi. he could hardly 
be alive still at Thurii, Olymp. Ixxxiv. which was fifty years after. 
And indeed there is not one of the old writers, that I know of, who 
either says he was a Thurian, or that he made laws for the Thurians. 
Plato tells us4, that Italy and Sicily profited by the laws of Charondas, 
but the cities he does not name. We must learn those of his scholar 
Aristotle, who expresses himself more particularly, that Charondas 
the Catanian gave laws to his own city, and the other Chalcidic cities 
in Italy and Sicily. Now the Chalcidic towns in Sicily, were Zancle, 
Naxos, Leontini, Catana, Euboea, Myle, Himera, and Callipolis®: 
in Italy there was Rhegium; and if any other, I know not. But that 
neither Thurii nor Sybaris before it, was a Chalcidic colony, is most 
certain. Heraclides therefore, agrees with his master Aristotle; 
where he tells us, as we have cited before, that Charondas was a Ca- 
tanian, and law-giver to the Rhegians. Now what could be the 
reason of this difference between all the old, and some of the later 
writers, but that in the interval of time between them, which was 


° Arist, Pol. v. 12. P See here Sect. iv. 4 Marm, Arund. 
4 Val. Max. vi. 5. + Themist. Orat. xiv. Kah vov @ovpiov Xapayda. © Doid. p. 72> 
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about three hundred years, these pretended laws of Charondas came 
abroad, as directed to the Thurians, and calling him a Thurian? 
But we see the true laws of Charondas, which Aristotle and Hera- 
clides had, were made for the Chalcidic towns, not for Thurii. How 
could these be the same then? Unless perhaps some may suppose, 
that the Thurians agreed to take the laws of Charondas, which were 
ready made to their hands; as those of Mazaca in Cilicia did®: so 
that Charondas’s laws might be given at Catana and Rhegium a good 
while before Olymp. Ixxi. and yet given too at Thurii at Olymp. 
Ixxxvi. I. This supposition indeed may serve to shew, how Cha- 
rondas’s laws might possibly be Thurian; but it cannot excuse 
Diodorus and the rest, who call Charondas himself a Thurian; since 
by this account he was dead before Thurii was ever heard of. Butin 
the next place, what if l prove, that neither himself, nor his laws 
were received by the Thurians: then I humbly conceive that copy of 
them which Diodorus used, will be allowed to have been a cheat. 
Laertius tells us from Heraclides Ponticus—_That Protagoras the so- 
phist was law-giver to the Thurians. “Hpaxazidys, says he, 6 Tovrixds, 
Ooupioss vomous yparbas dyot Tpwrayopay roy ABoypiziv. The same au- 
thor tells us‘, that Protagoras flourished xata tyy teraptyy xal dybon- 
xocsyy "OAvsmiade, at Olymp. Ixxxiv. the very time that the Athe- 
niancolony wentto Thuriit. It is very probable he was then at Athens; 
for he was twice there: his second coming was between Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 1. and Ixxxix. 3. as Athenzus proves,’ p. 219. This, as I take. 
it, is a great confirmation of what1 have said about the spurious 
Charondas. 

il. if we will take Athenzus’s word, Zaleucus was law-giver to the 
Thurians®: though a little before, he had quoted a law of his to the 
Locrians®. Which isasign that he did not out of ignorance mistake 
the one city for the other. By the Thurians here, he seems to un- 
derstand the Sybarites, who were afterwards called Thurians: and 
we may suppose, that at their settlement, Olymp. Ixxxiv. they con- 
tinued their old constitution of government, made atfirst by Zaleucus, 
for, that the antient Syharites once used his laws, appears from 
Scymnus Chius; who assigns this for one of the causes of their ruin, 
that they did not adhere to them — 

' Aiyeras yore aUTOUS [ANTE Tois yofols ETE 

Tois rov Zadsunoy Tanodovla cuvreAgiv.—-—Scymnus Chius. v. 345. 

And that the Thurians at their first plantation received them again, 
though they refined and multiplied them even to excess, we may 
gather from Ephorus; who speaking ot Zaleucus’s laws’, which he 
made for the Locrians, and commending them for their simplicity.4, 
But the Thurians, says he, afterwards aiming at exactness in every 
*Strabo, p.529. ‘Laert.in Protag. * Athen. p.508, ™Id.p.429, Strabo, p. 260, 
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thing, grew more famous by it, but were worse governed. For the 
fairest exposition of this passage seems to be this, that the Thurians had 
once the laws of Zaleucus, whichafterwards they refined upon. And 
if we consider those passages of Athenzus and Scymnus, it may pass 
too for the truest. 

IV. But however, whether Zaleucus’s laws were received or not 
by the Thurians, those of Charondas we may justly believe were not, 
by the accounts we have both of his and their’s. There is a large 
fragment of ‘Theophrastus’s* (I suppose, out of his tracts about laws) 
which gives us some notices about the Thurian laws concerning 
buying and selling —“‘ The buyer! was to give earnest to the seller 
presently, and a piece of money to three of the next neighbours, 
that they might remember and bear witness of the bargain: andthen 
the same day™ he was to pay the whole price, and if he failed to pay 
it, helost hisearnest®. And if the seller didnot stand to his bargain °, 
he lost as much money as the thing was sold for: which, says Theo- 
phrastes, was a very unequal penalty; that the buyer should forfeit 
the earnest only, and the seller the whole price: the one being so 
much more than the other. But Charondas and Plato, says he?, went 
another way to work; for they enact, that all buying and selling 
shall be with ready payment: and if any man trust, it shall be at his 
own peril. The law shall give him no remedy if he is cheated; for 
by trusting he brought the cheat upon himself. Now that Theo- 
phrastus reports this truly of Plato, it appears from Plato himself in 
the eleventh book of his laws; where this very order about buying 
and selling is still extant. We may fairly suppose therefore, that 
Theophrastus is as exact in what he says of Charondas. And I con- 
ceive it is as plain here, that Charondas’s laws were different irom the 
Thurians; as that ready payment is different from giving earnest 
and-being trusted. The passage of ‘Theophrastus is both faulty in 
the original, and mistaken by the interpreter; but the reader may 
easily see how it ought to be corrected and translated, by the places 
I have cited in the margin. 

V. We have very good evidence, that the form of government 
which Charondas’s laws wereadapted to, wasanaristocracy or oligarchy. 
Many of those law-givers, says Aristotle, that design to establish 
Aristocracies, mistake themselves?, ‘Then he reckons up five arti- 
fices, by which they impose upon the people: and to one of them he 
adds "Qa7eg év rois Xagudvdx vdmors, as it is in the laws of Charondas: 
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and he concludes the whole with thisTatra piv drryaoyine cudle- 
para THs vouolerixc, these are oligarchical artifices in making of laws. 
This passage is a most plain intimation of what I asserted above: 
but Heraclides says it downright in his account of the Rhegians, 
who formed themselves, says he', into an aristocracy, being governed 
by xaos, a thousand of the wealthiest citizens, and using the laws of 
Charondas. Add the other places of Aristotle, where he says*, the 
Rhegian government was changed from an oligarchy toa tyranny by 
Anaxilas; ‘nay, and that the Thurian governmentt was dAiyapry ino 
rzpaa sort of oligarchy: and then I suppose this point will be suffi- 
ciently proved. But Diodorus, from the copy of Charondas which he 
used, represents the constitution to be a democracy: as when he 
says™, a man that preposed a new law, must have a rope about his 
neck, tillé AHMOS the people determined for or against it: and 
again’, that a woman without any fortune, xaréguyev ele rv AHMON, 
appealed te the propre, andthe pHopLE” rov 0} AHMOY votedto make 
a new law for her: and lastly rois HAH OESI thata blind man advised the 
MULTITUDE to alter a law*: add to these his express declaration, that 
the Thurians formed Toatrevxze AHMOKPATIKON a democratical 
government¥; and then I suppose it will appear very probable, that 
Diodorus’s copy of Charondas’s laws was not the same with that of 
Aristotle and Heraclides. 

VI. Charondas, says Aristotle?, had od82v ¥i0y, nothing peculiar in 
his laws, except one. On thecontrary, Diodorus tells us from his 
copy, that he had* woad ie, many things peculiar; and reckons 
half a score of them: and yet that single thing observed by Aristotle 
dees not appear among them. Does not this look as if the laws they 
speak of were quite different? This is one shrewd suspicion, that 
Diodorus’s copy was not genuine, But let us consider the philoso- 
pher’s words, Xapavdou Oso pdv oddev éoiv, Ady af Slane ray PEYAQ- 
MAPTYPON: apaéros yep exloyoe tiv ETIISKEWVIN, So the passage is 
read inthe common editions, and the interpreter translates it, “ Primus 
his de rebus accurate consideravit :”’ which is quite beside the sense 
ofthe author. There are two faults in the Greek, that must be cor- 
rected, before we can come at the right meaning. First, for WeuSo- 
paptopwy we must read Pevdouaervpidiv: because zy is joined with the 
name of the things, and not of the persons ; as dixy dceGelac, ayewlou, 
ébiyapiou, &e. not oinn doeBdiv, aydmoy, oviyanov. Demosthenes 
contra Euergum®: ais Sixcss ray Weudouapropiciv. Iseeus’, Thy rev 


beudouaprupiay dixny yyevitero, And again, ‘H ray Pevdopapruprdy Sinn 

sioqe. Itisa fault therefore in the same orator, where we xead 

Thy tov pevtonapripwy dixyy eixouev®s andin Pollux, Kara réy evdy 
* Heraclid. de Polit. ® Aristot. Pol. v. 12. Pibiduv. 7, " Diod, p. 84; 
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paptupouvray Sixy, 0 xak emoxnbardo xarapapripioy édéyero’; we must 
correct it, émoxybarsa: Weudomaprupimy:' as the excellent MS. of the 
Jate learned Isaac Vossius has it. The other fault in Aristotle is 
"Exioxelis; the true emendation of whichis ’Exicxy is, which signi- 
fies an action at law against false witnesses. For if a man was cast 
in a trial by false testimony, he might enter his plea to have another 
trial to prove the witnesses perjured. Charondas therefore, according 
to Aristotle, first ordained this "Exicxy is: and if we could know the 
first date of it, we might then arrive at the true age of Charondas. 
The Athenian orators often mention this ’ExicxyWis as a law in force 
at Athens; so Demosthenes, Iszeus, Lysias®, and out of them the lexi- 
cographers, Pollux, Harpocration, Suidas, Etymolog. But whether 
it was one of Solon’s laws, or at what time made after his death, I am 
not able to tell. But there is a probability that it was made before the 
founding of Thurii, rather than after: for Lysias, whoin his youth 
was one of that colony that founded Thurii, speaks, we see, of this 
"Exicun hss, and without any hint that it was a new law. And he re- 
turned from Thurii to Athens at Olymp. xcii. 1. Take the middle 
therefore between the institution of Solon’s laws, Olymp. xlvi. 3. and 
the pleadings of Lysias, and it will fall upon Olymp. Ixix. 2. which 
1s fifty-nine years before the founding of Thurii. So much odds are 
there, that the "Exicxyis was enacted at Athens before Thurii was 
founded; and, consequently, that Charondas the first author of the 
‘Exicxy us was more antient thanthat colony; and by consequence, 
that the copy of his laws, which Diodorus used, was supposititious. 
VII. The case of Charondas in Stobseus is the very reverse of Za- 
leucus’s: for he has made Zaleucus write his laws in the common 
dialect, who, as a Locrian, ought to have used the Doric; and he has 
introduced Charondas in the Doric dialect, who, either as a Catanian 
or a Thurian would more probably have used another. For Catana 
and the other cities, that Aristotle says he gave laws to, were Chalci- 
dic, that is, Ionic colonies: and the Thurians, whose law-giver he was 
according to Diodorus, were a mixture indeed of several nations, but 
principally Attic. Diodorus says"—-That Lampon and Xenocritus, 
both of Athens, were Krisal, the founders, of Thurii: and that when 
the Sybarites sent to Sparta and Athens to desire a colony, the Spar- 
tans refused them; but the Athenians undertook it, giving leave to any 
of the Peloponnesians to share with them ifthey pleased. Plutarch 
also ascribes the colony to the Athenians‘; and names one Hiero an 
Athenian for the founder*. Dionysius Halicarn, attributes it to the 
Athenians and the rest of Greece'; making the Athenians to be the 
principal. It is true, indeed, Scymnus Chius makes Thurii a colony 
of the Achzans™; but this can hardly be true, unless we understand it 


f Pollux, viii. 6. ® Lysias, c. Panileonem, h Diod. p. 77, 78. 
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of Sybaris, which was afterwards called Thurii; for that indeed was 
an Achean colony. Diodorus adds'__That at Olymp. Ixxxvi. 3. ten 
years after the first settlement, the Thurians debated whose colony 
they were, and who should be called their founder. The Athenians 
claimed it, because the greatest number of inhabitants came from 
Athens; but those of Peloponnesus opposed it, because many came 
from thence too. At last they agreed to send to Delphi, that the 
oracle might determine the point; and they were answered, that 
Apollo himself was to be counted their founder: and so the matter 
ended, no nation pretending to thathonour. But however, that the 
Athenians had the greatest party and strongest interest there, appears 
doubly"; both because in the Athenian invasion of Sicily, the Thu- 
rians adhered to the Athenians against the Sicilians and Spartans; 
and because the Thurian money had a Pallas’s head with a helmet, ex- 
actly like the Attic’. Iam not ignorant, that after the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, Ol. xci. 4. the Thurians too among the rest of 
their confederates, deserted them*; and three hundred Athenians 
were banished from the colony. Butthe laws of Charondas, as Dio- 
dorus relates, were made upon the first establishment there, above 
thirty years before that overthrow: and I leave it to the reader’s 
judgment, if at that time the great number and power of the Athe- 
nians at Thurii do not make it more probable, that their laws, if 
then made, would have been in the Attic dialect rather than the 
Dorie. | 
VIII. There is a very odd passage in Stephanus Byzantius; “Aad 
THs Kareyys Kapewydas, 6 diaoypos trav ev ASnvyos vowoSerdy', of Catana 
was Charondas, that celebrated lawgiver at Athens: and another in 
Suidas more odd than that; Nonwodéera map Adnvaloss mpwros eyévero 


Apdxoy, nal mete tolroy SdAwy, xab mera TollTov Oarjs, xab mera Toilroy 
Aioyvados, the lawgivers to the Athenians were first Draco, then So- 
lon, then Thales, and then AXschylus. What shall we say to these 
passages; we must own there were many NopoSéras, makers of laws, 
at Athens after Solon’s time; but yet I can hardly believe, that Cha- 
rondas, and Thales, and Aéschylus are to be reckoned of that num- 
ber. As for Suidas, I am persuaded, that for Aioyvace the true 
reading is ZéAsuxos: so that putting afull stop after NowoSéras, as it 
is in the paragraph just before, the meaning of Suidas will be thus; 
LAWGIVERS. ‘The first was Draco at Athens; after him Solon, after 
him Thales, after him Zaleucus. Where he does not assert, that 
Thales and Zaleucus were Athenian lawgivers; but only that their 
laws were more recent than Draco’s and Solon’s. We have seen 
already from Aristotle, how some maintained that Zaleucus was 
’Diod. p. 93. © TlAsisous duunrogase » Thucyd. Diodor. ‘ Goltzius, 
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Thales’s scholar?; meaning Thales the Cretan, who was almost three 
hundred years before Solon’s time: but Suidas, or his author, con- 
founding Thales the Cretan with the philosopher Thales the Mile- 
sian, has by consequence put him after Solon. This perhaps may 
be no unlikely account of the passage of Suidas: but the other of 
Stephanus is very bard to make out. For even Plato and Aristotle 
forbid us to allow of the vulgar reading, ¢v ASyvyos; for speaking of 
this Charondas, they make him lawgiver in some towns of Sicily and 
Italy; but say not one word of his Jaws at Athens*. Add to this, 
that ¢v AS¥vx01, which all the editions aud MSS. seem to agree in, is 
not Greek: for they ever say ASjvyo1, without the preposition, as 
they will find who please to examine it. ‘These things seem to war- 
rant a conjecture; that Hermolaus the epitomizer of Stephanus, or 
some of his copiers, mistook, and put év ASqvyor for év Suxcrig. And 
yet on the other side, that Charondas’s laws were famous at least, if 
not in force, at Athens, we have a good authority, Hermippus in his 
treatise of Lawgivers; who informs us—-That Charondas’s laws 
used to be sung at Athens over a glass of wine, Hidoyvro ASjyyouw of 
Xapovdov youor mup’ olvov?, For the very title of the book shews, that 
NOMOI here do not signify songs and tunes, as ’OAvprou vouor, Map= 
cov vouor, but really laws. Now Aristotle puts a problem——Why are 
tunes called Nojwoi°? And he answers——Is it, because before the use 
of letters, men sunG their laws, that they might not forget them? 
as the custom continues yet among the Agathyrsi. Which passage 
I think will go a great way towards putting an end to our debate 
about Charondas. For if laws were sung before the knowledge of 
letters, as Aristotle says; and if Charondas’s laws were sung at A- 
thens, as Hermippus says; then the consequence seems fair and 
natural, that they were first sung at Athens, before #he date of So- 
Jon’s or Draco’s laws, which were written upon wooden tables, and 
fixed up for the public view. And by this account Charondas’s laws 
must he sung two hundred years before the very naming of Thur. 
Besides this, we may justly infer, that his laws were written in some 
sort of verse, or tunable measure: for otherwise, how they should 
-be sung over wine, I do not understand. And to confirm us iu this 
suspicion, there is a passage in Strabo, of which his learned com- 
mentator has said nothing; but from this view it will be plain and 
easy. The Mazacenes of Cappadocia, says he“, use the laws of Cha- 
rondas, caipodpevor xx} Nouwidy, and appoint some person to be their 
LAW-SINGER, who is among them the declarer of the laws, as the 
Jawyers are among the Roians. Now how comes it to pass, that 
Charondas’s laws required a law-singer NOMQAO%,a word and office 
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never heard of but in this passage of Strabo? unless there were 
something peculiar in them, that whereas other laws were in prose, 
they were in verse; and to be sung by the people. To give an in- 
stance, how they might be sung at Athens; one of the laws of Cha- 
rondas, as Diodorus says‘, was [lzp} rijz KaxopsAias, about avoiding ill 
company: now the Athenians had a scolion or ¢atch which they 
used to sing wap’oivoy over a glass of wine &__ 

Adunrou Adyov, & ralpe, wxIdv rors d&yadors Pires 

Tay desrdy S cerégcov, yyous or: JesAay drlyn secepis. 
The measure of it is neglected in the vulgar Athenzus, but it is like 
that in Alewus and Horace | 

Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem; 

Mndty dAdo Qurevons wesregay Sévdecov auemEAw. 
Now, if instead of ’Adpjrov Adyov, one should say thus— 

Xaewvdov vonov, w raipe, warav rors ayadors O/Au* 
He would have the very law, that Diodorus speaks of, about evil con- 
versation. But we have one of his laws really extant in verse, though 
not of Charondas’s own making, but of one of the comic poets— 

"Toy vopnovetny Dact Xapwvday ey rive” 

Nowovecia tar aAAa nal ravTi Adyesy* 

‘O wraicly aProd untpiay emeodywy, 

Mar’ eddoxipelotw, ante petexirw Adyou 

Tlapa rois moAirais* ws imeicanroy xaxov 

Kare réy tavrov TPAYAATWY TEBOCTLAEVOS» 

Elz’ éméruyes yde, Onoly ynuas To Tedreger, 

Einueeiy xaramavaoy’ eit ovum emituxes, 

Mavyindy To meieay Oevtigas AaCelv waAiv. 
So these Iambics are to be read in Diodorus. In the common edi- 
tions the two first verses are taken for prose, and supposed to be Dio- 
dorus’s words, not the poet’s. But it is now evideat, that they be- 
long to the rest; and I have only changed raira into raut}, for the 
sake of the measure. Even the great Grotius was in the common 
mistake, and believed them to be prose ; and upon that account, he 
altered the seventh verse thus! — 

Eiz’ tgituxes yte TO TeoTEgoy ynras, Pirs 3 
because, I suppose, he could not apprehend what ¢yc% belonged to; 
but now it is plain, that it refers to Charondas. In the last verse 
both the editors of Diodorus, and Grotius too, admit of the vulgar 
reading, meipas deutepas, the second experiment: but at that raté, it 
is pot true Greek ; for AaGew here will not bear a genitive case. I 
have corrected it therefore, zeipay deuTepas, the experiment of a se- 
cond wife. Well, if it appear probable from these several particu- 
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lars, that Charondas’s laws were drawn up in some kind of verse or 
measure fit to be sung, we need no other proof to detect the impos- 
ture of Stobeus’s writer. For all the fragments that are produced 
there are flat and down-right prose, without the least footsteps of 
poetical measure. For example, this very law, which we have now 
cited from the comic poet is thus expressed in Stobeeus— O pyrpuray 
Eorinycteco pay eUdoEEITa® AAA’ dvaidiGecSw, womep airios dy olnelas Siack- 
cews*, He that marries a second wife to be stepmother to his children, 
let him be disgraced, as being the author of his own disquiet. This 
law the writer might meet with in the poet cited above, or some other 
author now lost; and therefore he inserted it into his collection, to 
make the cheat pass the more easily. But I appeal to those that are 
skilled in the antient poetry; if there bé any musical measure of any 
sort whatsoever in the words that he has given us; He seems to 
have heard too, that Charondas’s laws were used to be sung, as we 
have shewn from Hermippus and Strabo; he concludes therefore 
with thisIIposdooe: 88 6 vojos, bmicacdas TA mpooluse Tous moAlTas 
Kmavras, nal iv rails Eoprais peta Tous moucéves Agyery @ av mposdoces 6 
Esiermp, Wve tuguosotras, Exdow ra crapkyyeApatas the law enjoins, 
that all citizens shall learn these procemia; and at their feasts, some 
person appointed by the master of the feast shall say them, after the 
hymns are sung; that the laws may become familiar to every body. 
He is so far in the right indeed, that these laws, that he has put 
upon us, are to be said, and not sung: for there is nothing of har- 
mony in them: nor do they need a law-singer, Nopwdos, as the true 
laws of Charondas did: nor would the Athenians have sung these 
aco’ oivov at their merriments; for the very laws of Solon have as 
much of tune and verse in them. But the sagacious reader may 
observe too a very odd aud peculiar usage of the word. “Eygucsoit- 
sai; which this writer puts here to signify being natural, as it were, 
and familiar. And that we may not think ita fault of the copier, 
there is the same word in the page before_Eyuguototra: éxasw +d 
KAAAISOY Xo OMEDMATMdESaTOY TIS apEeTHS That the best and the most 
seminal virtue may become natural to them: though in both places 
even common syntax requires, that we should read it, éuguoimras. 
Now, in all the authors that J can thiuk of, it has quite another mean- 
ing To be puffed up, and be proud, from ¢ucew, to blow: but this 
mock Charondas believed it came from ¢éo1s, naturez which is mere 
barbarism; for the first syllable of gécis is short, and the first of 
tucidw long. This, with some other words, both in Charondas and 
Zaleucus, and the matter too of each of them, makes me suspect 
the author was no native of Greece: but.I do not pretend to deter- 
mine that; neither do J assert any thing positively on either side of 
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this whole debate about the two law-givers. I rather desire to stand 
a neuter, till the matter shall be decided by some abler hand: and 

| if I might have the nomination, it should be he, whoin the: whole 
learned world will allow to be the best able, his excellency Mr. Ezx- 
KIEL SPANHEMIUS. 


{ RETURN now to our learned examiner, and I find him still at his 
old work of cavilling and mistaking. He has spent two miserable 
pages in ridiculing me, as he thinks, for saying Empedocles wrote 
an epic poem; a name which he thinks belongs to no poems, but 
such as the Ilias and Aineis'. What will he say then to Athenzus, 
who calls Archestratus’s Gastronomia, a small poem about fish and 
cookery, an epic poem, “Emxéy 83, says he™, to xoinua? What. to 
Quintilian®, who among (EPIcos) the epics, reckons Aratus, ‘Theo- 
eritus, Nicander? Is not Empedocles as much an epic, as these 
are? What will he say to Laertius, Plutarch, and others, who usually 
say Parmenides’s Ey, and Xenophanes’s 'Ezomaiav, and the Pytha- 
garean’s Xpucd "Exy? What to Suidas, who says Orpheus wrote 
’QoSursxe "Exinds ; and Timotheus about quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
&c. "Esixés; and Tribonianus upon Ptolemy’s canon 'Emixas? Are 
not these poems philosophical, as well as Empedocles’s ? But what 
will he say to Aristotle®, Plutarch?, and Simplicius*, who expresly 
call Empedocles’s poems ETH? For pray what difference between 
"Ey or “Exoorosia, and Wloinwa ’Emixdy? Athenus plainly shews us, 
that they have all the same importance; for the same poem of Ar- 
chestratus, which in one place he calls "Easxéy roiywa, in another, he 
ealls ’Emorostav?; and in a third he calls the author ’Eaoro05*. But 
let us see Mr. B.’s happy address in managing this cavil. If the 
Dr. says het, has met with an account of Empedocles’s writing an 
epic poem, he knows more of his works than Laertius did, who was 
so absurd as to pass it over in silence. A noble paragraph indeed, to 
come from such a master of sense and style. If Laertius did not 
know of that epic poem, how was he absurd in not speaking of it? | 
Mr. B. may please to explain this, who at least is answerable for the 
language of his book. But his assistant* perhaps, that consulted 
books for him, is to blame here for the matter; and the next time 
that Mr. B. sees him, he may justly call him to account for deceiv- 
ing him about Laertius. For that author reckons up among other 
poems of Empedocles’s EEPEOY AIABASI=, the expedition of 
Xerxes ; which he afterwards calls TEP2IKA*. And I dare appeal 
to Mr. B. himself, if that was not an epic poem in his own sense of 
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the word. It is true, Laertius adds, that Empedocles’s sister is re- 
ported to have burnt that poem. But that is nothing to the present 
point; for Mr. B. challenges me to produce any voucher for Em- 
pedocles’s writing an epic poem: and that I have now done. Nay, 
if Aristotle’s copies do not deceive us, that epic poem was extant 
in his time, for he quotes a fragment of it*__ 
"AAQi roy UOGTE HOAANTHS ceevsces 

But I own, that for Mepoixoic, I would there read bucsxcis, as others 
have done before me, because the very same fragment is quoted by 
him in another place out of "Eumedoxays év rois Puosxois*: and the very 
sense of it, ‘*a paste made of meal and water,” shews it rather be- 
longs to physics, than to the expedition of Xerxes: 

But can the Dr. be so wretchedly ignorant, says Mr. B. as to think 
every large copy of hexameters is an epic~poem? On whose side the 
wretched ignorance lies, the present age and posterity will judge. 
But it is plain, Mr. B. supposes, that Empedocles’s. Physics were 
but a large copy of verses. And yet Laertius would have taught him, 
that those physics consisted of five thousand verses, which are above 
twice as many as are in all Virgil’s Georgics. Nay they were divi- 
ded into several books; and Simplicius cites the rirst and sEconD 
of them; "Eymedoxars ev mpcrw trav Ducixndy™, Eumedoxrrys ev Oeurépw tay 
Pucixdv*. Mr. B. seems to have as false anotion of Empedocles’s 
KA@APMOI, Treatise of Expiations: for he compares it with Theo- 
critus’s PharmaceutriaY; as if they resembled one another both in 
bigness and in ‘subject. Now the one has but a hundred and sixty- 
six verses in it; and the other, as Laertius says, had five thousand : 
is not Mr. B. then very exact in this first way of comparison? As for 
the subject of them, the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus is nothing but 
the charms and philters of a woman to make a man in love with her: 
and what is that to Kafapyol, the Expiations of Empedocles? which 
were either the lustrations of cities and countries from plagues, earth- 
quakes, prodigies; or of private persons from diseases, dreams, mur- 
ders: or rather (if Mr. B. say true*, that the subject of that treatise 
was in great measure drawn from the Pythagoreans) the Ka§epyo} 
must signify the purification of the mind in the Pythagorean way; 
which Hierocles, Jamblichus, and others speak so much of. Mr. B. 
goes on, that we have a large fragment of his directed to the people 
of Agrigent his townsmen ; so that the subject was no higher, than an 
account of himself to his own countrymen: and may not Doric then 
be proper for little poems, where men of ordinary rank are addressed 
to? Here he supposes this fragment to be a different piece from the 
Kalappwol, being a little poem, says he, to the Agrigentines: whereas 
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Laertius twice tells us, that the fragment is out of the Kadepuoi, the 
beginning of which work was thus 


? t » wo 3 
2. Qidor, ob peya asv nara Eavbod “Aneayayros 


, 
IN GIST ES Sieh cvermietete 


So that a book of five thousand verses is again dwindled into a little 
poem. And then to infer from the first verses of it, that the subject 
of the whole was nothing but an account of himself to his country- 
men, is just as if he should argue from the first verses of the Geor- 
gics, that the subject of them is nothing but Virgil’s account of him- 
self to Mecenas. | 

To shew that Phalaris’s Epistles might be written in Doric at first, 
but afterwards be translated, he instances” in the pieces of Perictyone, 
and Aristoxenus, and Zaleucus, three Pythagoreans, who in all proha- 
bility wrote in Doric; and yet in Stobzus’s time some part of the 
writings of the one were in Ionic, and those of the others in the 
common dialect. Now as for his king Zaleucus, I have endeavoured 
to shew above, that he was no Pythagorean, and that the writings as- 
eribed to him are a cheat: and the second writer Aristoxenus was at 
first indeed a scholar to Zenophilus, a Pythagorean, and wrote the 
lives of Pythagoras and his followers; but he was afterwards Aristotle’s 
scholar: neither did he reckon himself among the Pythagoreans, as 
appears from Laertius and Diodorus: the last-of the Pythagoreans, 
says Laertius®, were Xenophilus and five others, whom Aristoxenus 
saw. And Diodorus places ray Tuseayopindiy diroodpwy rods reAcuratous, 
the last of the Pythagorean sect“, at Olymp. ciii. 3. which was forty- 
four years before Aristotle’s death, whom Aristoxenus expected to 
have succeeded; but Theophrastus was preferred heforehim Why 
should Aristoxenus then, write in Doric, who both lived at Athens, 
and was no Pythagorean? Mr. B.’s third writer is Perictyone, who, 
though a Pythagorean, wrote in Tonic.. Mr. B. declares more than 
once, that he despises the mean employment of index-hunting; but. 
his assistant and he, as we have seen in Several instances, are not al- 
ways of the same opinion. For the hint of this Ionic fragment of 
Perictyone was taken out of Stobzeus’s index: but if he had read the 
author, and not dipped into the index only, he would have found in 
the very first chaptertwo fragments of Perictyone’s book,Iep} So¢iac, 
and both of them in the Doric. The Ionic fragment is spurious 
therefore; for why should she write philosophy in two dialects? Nay, 
to deal freely and openly, J believe all her fragments are spurious; 
as most of those of Pythagoric treatises are justly suspected to be; for 
they appeared but late in the world, and long after the times of their 
pretended authors. Porphyry in his MS. commentary upon Pto- 
lemy’s Harmonics (which Iam glad to hear the very excellent Dr. 
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WaALtLtis is now publishing at Oxford) cites a passage of Archytas the 
Pythagorean, 08 padrisa, says he, nak yvaore elves Adyerer Tae cuyy pap 
ware, whose writings in particular are supposed to be genuine. Few 
of the. rest will be thought so in the judgment.of knowing persons: 
and particularly this Perictyone will be exploded for a mere forgery. 
For who ever heard before of this Pythagorean lady? Jamblichus has 
given us a list ofall the women of the sect, that he ever heard of; 
and there is no such among them. Stobseus is the only man that 
mentions her, or her writings: and J am persuaded, that the forger of 
them designed to have them pass in the name of that Perictyone; 
who was Plato’s mother. For they thought it a point of decorum, 
to make even the female kindred of philosophers copy after the men. 
So in the counterfeit Socratic epistles, we have Socrates’s wife Myrto 
setting up an academy for the ladies. And among the Pythagoric 
writings, we have a book about human nature*, Aiczpus TIoSeydpou 
Acuxévas, which the learned Canterustranslates “Arese Pythag.” He 
seems to take it for Aresas, one of the successors of Pythagoras: but 
the true version is thus, “ AZsaree Pythagore F. Lucan,” by Atsara, 
Pythagoras’s daughter, the Lucanian, And yet, neither Jamblichus, 
nor Porphyry, nor Laertius, when they give us an account of that 
philosopher’s daughters, take any notice of fEsara. But there is 
a late author in Photius that mentions her; though the passage is so 
corrupted that the lady is lostin it. “The sons of Pythagoras, says he, 
were Mnesarchus and Telauges; xal Sapa xal Mula at Suyerépes, and 
Saraand Myiahis daughters, Correct it, xai Aiodpa: the syllable As 
was lost here, because the same in KAI preceded it: so that hencefor- 
ward they may register this Asara in the list of the Pythagorean 
women, and blot out Sara whom nobody ever heard of. 

1 must now consider halfa dozen of Mr. B.’s pages by the lump’. 
A very learned person, in excuse for the Attic dialect of Phalaris, 
had objected to me, that Ocellus the Lucanian, though a Dorian by 
his country, had not written in Doric, as appeared by his book yet 
extant, “« De Natura Universi.” Now when I was drawing up the 
former edition of this dissertation, I observed Stobzeus® quoted some 
passages of Ocellus in Doric, which are extant word for word in the 
present book, the dialect only altered: whereby I knew the whole 
treatise was written originally in the Doric dialect. I can truly say, I 
observed this myself without knowing that any other had done it be- 
fore me. And I was induced to think, that nobody had done it, 
from this very objection about Ocellus Lucanus, which was made 
by a man of very great reading, and yet plainly implies, that he had 
so where met with the observation. And 1 was confirmed further in 
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the belief of it from the Cambridge edition of Ocellus, which was 
the only one J had then by me; for the first annotation printed there 
is a. question—Why, since Archytus, and Timezus Locrus, and 
Theocritus wrote in the Doric idiom, Ocellus should write in Attic? 
Lo which no answer at all is given. Were not these things enough 
to persuade one, that the observation had not been made before? I 
must confess, ] was not ignorant that one Vizzanius had set out an 
edition of Ocellus; but being an editor of no great esteem (the edi- 
tor of Phalaris must,pardon this freedom) I had not purchased the 
book, nor knew at all that he had said this thing before me: neither 
did J think it worth the while to let the press stand still, while I 
sought for it; because I knew the Cambridge edition was later than 
Vizzanius’s, and would probably have had the observation in it, if 
Vizzanius had lit uponit. Besides that I was prone enough to be- 
lieve, that the learned Greek professor, the author of the objection, 
could not bea stranger to Vizzanius’s edition: so that I concluded 
from his not knowing it, that Vizzanius had not said it. This isa 
true account of this.matter about Ocellus Lucanus: and I hope it is 
so fair a one, that all ingenuous persons, not tinged with envy and 
malice, will be satisfied with it. I shall now make some remarks on 
the examiner’s harangue, wherein he has laboured to make the world 
believe, that I stole the observation, which I gave out for my own, 
out of Vizzanius’s preface. Which being about matter of fact, and 
within the reach of my own knowledge, I do aver to be a calumny ; 
and. that the account I have here given is true in every part of it. 
But let us see how he makes out his indictment. He finds the 
same places in/Stobzus named by Vizzanius and me: therefore I 
stole the observation from him. Wonderfully argued! but are not 
those passages in Stobzeus the only ground, that the observation is 
bottomed on? If two persons therefore, without concerting toge- 
ther might hit upon the observation, which I presume Mr. B. will 
not deny, is it not necessary that they must both hit upon those 
proofs, which the observation solely depends on? If I had concur- 
red, with Vizzanius in,some incidental matters not at all necessary to 
the main“point, it might then look a little more probable, that I had 
pillaged them from him: but since the observation in general might 
be found out without Vizzanius’s help, the citing of such places as 
it is entirely founded on, is no further proof that I made use of his 
help. But Mr. B. argues further*__ That the Dr. says it was agreed 
and covenanted among the scholars of that Italian sect, gwvi yejobas 
thi marpoea, to use their OwN MOTHER-TONGUE: which, says he, he 
FOUND in Vizzanius, who says the same thing, and quotes the same 
ap, 55, ® Jamblich, Vit. Pyth. p. 202, 
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authority for it; Tum quia Pythagoraos quoslibet Dorice dialecto 
studuisse comperio; tum quia id Pythagore suadeant instituta, qui 
semper idiomatum Grecorum Doricum maxime voluit sectari*: i.e. 
all the Pythagoreans used the Dortc, according to Pythagoras’s in- 
stitution, who preferred that dialect before all the rest, as Jambli- 
chus says. Now to see the acuteness of our examiner; he has brought 
here such an argument to shew me a plagiary, and is a manifest proof 
that lam none. For how could I find that in Vizzanius, which is not 
in him? and how does he say the same thing, who says the very 
contrary? "The thing, as I said it, is thus; the Pythagoreans enjoined 
all the Greeks, that entered themselves into the society, to use every 
man his mother-tongue®: Ocellus therefore, being a Dorian of Lu- 
cahia, must have written in the Doric. This I took to be J amblichus’s 
meaning. But Vizzanius has represented it thus: that they in- 
joined all that came to them, to use the mother-tongue of Crotona, 
which was the Doric. Now this is quite contrary to what I make it. 
For if an Athenian or an Ionian had listed himself among them, 
they must both have spoken Doric, according to Vizzanius: but in 
my interpretation, they must each have retained his own country 
dialect. Whether Vizzanius or I have hit upon the true meaning of 
Jamblichus, perhaps all competent readers will not be of a mind; 
but I dare say, they will unanimously agree in this, that Mr. B. 
though he would prove me a plagiary, has taken such effectual care, 
that nobody will ever be a plagiary from him. 

Bat I had said, if a man had published a book, not in his mother- 
tongue, he had been banished the Society’, Which is an inference, 
says Mr. B. that Vizzanius did not make. How then have I taken 
all word for word out of his preface? but Mr. B. gives four reasons 
why Vizzanius did not make the inference®. First, because this in- 
junction was not observed by Empedocles. Have I not justly ob- 
served once before, that there is a sort of fatality in Mr. B.’s errors? 
Could he possibly have brought an instance more directly against 
himself? For Empedocles was really turned out of the society for 
writing that book that Mr. B. refers to": and a law was made upon 
it, that no epic poet from that time should be admitted into the 
company. Secondly, he says—-The author of the Golden Verses 
wrote not in Doric; and yet was not expelled the Society. But 
can Mr. B. prove, that the society was in being when those verses 
were first made? We are sure Pythagoras was not the author of 
them; but we know not who was. And I believe, no mention is 
made of them, till above one hundred years after the extinction of 
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that society. Much weaker therefore is Mr. B.’s third reason—_That 
Jamblichus, even while he is writing this account of the Pythago- 
reans, did not observe the injunction. For Jamblichus was a Pla- 
tonic, and not a Pythagorean: and the society had been dissolved 
above six hundred years before his time. The fourth is__That Py- 
thagoras himself did not observe this injunction; for an epistle of 
his is in Ionic. True indeed, Pythagoras did not observe it, as 
Vizzanius explains the injunction; but as I have done it, he did 
observe it; for his wy sarpee, mother-tongue, was Ionic, he being a 
native of Samos. Besides this, 1 might tell Mr, B. that the epistle 
is spurious ; so that every way this last instance is worthy of his wit 
and learning. 

There are yet one or two cavils about this business of Vizzanius, 
which I cannot let pass without an answer. He says'—The scarcity 
of Vizzanius’s book, and the probability of not being traced, en- 
couraged the Dr. to pillage from him; which is spoken with so 
much sense and truth, that the very contrary may be fairly concluded 
from it. For how is his edition so scarce, that has been twice printed 
within fifty years, and may be purchased at a small value? And 
where could J expect to be more easily traced than here, if I had 
really stolen from him? The discovery that I thought I was the first 
author of, was about Ocellus Lucanus: and would not any person, 
that was minded to sift it, first of all look into the editions of Ocel- 
lus? Certainly, if | was disposed to be a plagiary, I would steal with 
a little more discretion: and not pretend to tell news of Ocellus, 
out of the common editions of him. And without question there 
was no improbability of my being traced: since it appears that the 
examiner was able to trace me, But I had said, if 1 may expect 
thanks for the discovery, I dare engage to make out, that Ocellus 
wrote in Doric. This, by a just and candid reader would be thought 
to imply, that I believed the discovery scarce worthy of thanks: but 
Mr. B. would not slip the opportunity of shewing his good nature 
and his ability at farce and banter; so that he discovers* in the ex- 
pression an extraordinary air of satisfaction, And yet this air is not 
quite so discernible, as that of Mr. B.’s a little before ; when having 
offered at a slight correction of Strabo, “Axpdyas Tzawwy emoimos, for 
the vulgar reading Axecyas Idvev; which Casaubon and Cluverius, 
who knew well enough that Agrigentum was a colony of the Geloans, 
had let pass as an error of the author’s, not of the copier’s; because 
in some other accounts of the Sicilian colonies, as we}l as in this, 
that author differs from all the rest: the examiner, I say, admiring 
and pluming himself for that glorious emendation, I wonder, says 
he’, how this escaped the most learned and acute Casaubon’s obser- 
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vation. Now here is an air of suspicion, that these fine epithets 
were sprinkled here upon Casaubon, to elevate somebody the higher ; 
and to hint to us, that he was as learned and more acute than he! 
But for my own part, I am so far from valuing myself upon a dis- 
covery of Ocellus’s Doric, that | have expunged it out of this se- 
cond edition ; though it was as really my own discovery, as if nobody 
had hit on it before me. Such a discovery is but a business of 
chance, or at the best of bare industry ; neither is there any sagacity 
or judgment required to it: and it has so little of difficulty, that not 
only Vizzanius, but even the editor of Phalaris, might easily have 
stumbled on it. 

I have run through the examiner’s authorities, which he has pro- 
duced on this head: let us now take a short view of his reasonings. 
The result of what he has said about poets that changed their coun- 
try dialect, is this—_That they chose such a dialect as was then in 
fashion when they wrote™. For there was a fashion in dialects, and 
the chief of them had severally their course and period in which 
they flourished. Now I must frankly acknowledge, that let Phalaris 
or AXsop, or whoever you will, be spurious, this reasoning is a ge- 
nuine piece, and the examiner’s own; for it carries his peculiar mark 
and signature upon it, in that it proves directly against himself. For 
it is so far from being an account why Phalaris should use the Attic 
dialect, that it is almost a demonstration; that he would not have 
used it. Because in the time of the true Phalaris, the Attic dialect 
was not yet in fashion: there was no Attic prose then, besides Dra- 
co’s and Solon’s laws; and but one piece or two in verse. [ had 
expressly urged this against the epistles__That Phalaris would not 
write Attic; especially since in those early times, before stage poe- 
try, and philosophy, and history, had made it famous over Greéce®, 
that dialect was no more valued than any of the rest: where it is 
not only intimated, that there was a fashion of dialects, but the 
very causes are assigned, that brought the Attic into fashion. Pha- 
laris therefore would never forsake his own native tongue for the 
Attic, at a time when neither stage-poet, nor philosopher, nor histo- 
rian had written in it. 

Bat the examiner has come off worse, if possible, in his account 
of prose writers; that exchanged their native dialect for some other. 
For ;Dionysius Halicarnassensis, though he was born in a Doric 
country, yet lived in another; and in the age of Augustus, when 
the Attic idiom had been famous for four hundied years. What is 
this then to Phalaris’s case, who never stirred, that we know of, out 
of Sicily, and lived at a time, when the Attics were as unlearned as 
their neighbours, We may apply the same, with a little allowance, 
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to his other prose authors. But he should have instanced in fami- 
liar epistles, never intended for public view, such as Phalaris’s are ; 
and shewed that even in those ¢asés men have’ deserted their own 
dialect; and this had been something to the purpose. But he will 
tell us, he has not been wanting here; for to come closer to the 
point, says he", we have a letter of Dion of Syracuse to Dionysius 
the tyrant, and a piece of one of Dionysius’s, both preserved among 
Plato’s epistlés; and written in such a dialect, as both prince 
and philosopher (to use the Doctor’s phrase) had gone to school at 
Athens. Here he fancied, he was very smart upon mé; but as it 
generally happens with him, he lashes himself. For, to use the 
examiner’s phrase, the philosopher did really go to school at Athens, 
and lived with Plato and Speusippus: and though the prince did not 
goto Athens, yet Athens, as I may say, went to him; for not Plato 
only, but several other philosophers, were entertained by him at his 
court in Syracuse. 

But to shew Mr. B. what a difference there is between poems, or 
philosophical, or historical tracts, designed for the public; and pri- 
vate letters about family affairs, never intended to be sent abroad; and 
that an argument about the dialect must not be drawn from the one 
to the other; I will give him an instance in one of his own lists, Epi- 
menides the Cretan. Mr. B. would prove out of St. Paul, that this 
Cretan’s poems were not in Doric: but though his argument failed 
him, I supplied him with a better, which plainly shews they were in- 
Tonic. Neither will I upon account of this lonicism impeach those 
poems as supposititious: because in those days it was the fashion- 
able dialect for all epic poetry. For as Hermogenes observes®, the 
Jonic is sweet and naturally poetical, rosyrixy duces xal Hoeia. But if 
Mr. B. should prodice a private letier of this Epimenides, not writ- 
tenin the Cretan language, then the case would be quite altered; for the 
letter I should tax aS a cheat, though Idid net the poem: and1 have 
a great example to warrant me init, ‘There isan epistle goes abroad, 
says Laertius?, of Epimenides to Solon, about the form of govern- 
ment that Minos gave to the Cretans: but Demetrius the Magnesian 
endeavours to prove it spurious, because it is not Written in the Cre- 
tan dialect, but in the Attic. Mr. B. may see by this instance, that 
the inference will not hold from poems to epistles. For | hope he 
will allow this Demetrius to be a competent judge here. He was 
Cicero’s preceptor in rhetoric, an acquaintance of Pomponious Atti- 
cus, and an excellent critic and historian., And if he thought it an 
absurdity for a Cretan to write Attic letters, though directed to an A- 
thenian; how much more absurd may we think it in Phalaris, a Sici- 
lian, to write Attic epistles to other Sicilians? There is another letter 
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of Epimenides to Solon, which is truly in the Cretan or Doric idiom: 
but for all that, I shall not believe it genuine. For one forger may 
be more skilful than another: and one of the most ignorant of them 
all is the mock Sicilian prince. 


XIil. 

BUT since tyrants will not be confined by laws; let us suppose, if 

you will, that our Phalaris might make use of the Attic, for no reason 

at all, but his own arbitrary humour and pleasure: yet we have still 

another indictment against the credit of the epistles. For even the 

Attic of the true Phalaris’s age is not there represented ; but a more re- 

cent idiom and style, that by the whole thread and colour of it be- 

trays, itself to be many centuries younger than he. Every living lan- 

guage, like the perspiring bodies of living creatures, is in perpetual 
motion and alteration; some words go off, and become obsolete; others. 
are taken in, and by degrees grow into common use; or the same 

word is inverted toa new sense and notion, which in tract of time 

makes as observable achange in the air and features ofa language, 
as age makes in the‘lines and mien ofa face. All are sensible of 
this in their own native tongues, where continual use makes every 
man acritic. For what Englishman does not think himself able, from 
the very turn and fashion of the style, to distinguish afresh English 
composition from another a hundred years old? now there are as real 
and sensible differences in the several ages of Greek, were there as 
many that could discern them. But very few are so versed and prac~- 
tised in that language, as ever to arrive at that subtilty of taste. And 
yet as few will be content to relish or dislike a thing, not by their 
own sense, but by another man’s palate. So that should I affirm, 
that I know the novity of these epistles from the whole body and form 
of the work; none, perhaps, would be convinced by it, but those 
that without my indication could discover itby themselves. I shall let 
that alone then, and point only at a few particular marks and moles 
in the letters, which every one that pleases may know them by. In 
the very first epistle ; dv 2uol mporpémeis, which you accuse me Of, is 
an innovation in language; for which the ancients used wpogépers. In 
the cxlii. among other presents to a bride, he sends duyarépas rérta= 
pas ouyarsmes; which would antiently have signified daughters: but 
he here means it of virgins or maidens; as ‘fille’ and “ figlia” signify 
in French and Italian: which isa most manifest token ofa later Greek. 
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Even Tzetzes*, when he tells the story out of this epistle, interprets 
at maids, bzpuraivas. In the seventy-seventh, woAAol waiduv dvres epee 
sai, many that are fond of their children; for that is his sense of the 
words; which of old, would have been taken for a flagitious love of 
boys; asif he had said, xoAao} syres masepasai. They that will make the 
search, may find more of this sort; but I suppose these are sufficient 
to unmask the recent sophist under the person of the old tyrant. 


WHAT the examiner has been pleased to animadvert upon this article, 
is comprehended under two heads; his general reflection upon the 
purity and stability of the Greek tongue, and his particular exceptions 
to the words that I had marked out as tokens of a recent writer. 

In his general harangue, he first spends a whole page? to inform us 
of a great piece of news, that our English tongue has undergone ve- 
ry considerable changes: then heasks me these pertinent questions — 
Do youtake the Greek of Lucian to be as different from that of Plato, as 
our English now is from that which was spoken soon after the conquest? 
Are not Homerand Oppian much nearer one another in their language, 
than Chaucer and Cowley; though in time they are far more distant? 
As if I had supposed that the gradual alteration of the Greek language 
was as great in every century while it lasted, as that ofourEnglish tongue 
this last hundred years: whereas it is as plain, as words can make it, 
that I compared the changes of the Greek during the whole interval 
between the true Phalaris and the sophist, which [ called in a round 
number a thousand years, with the changes of our English in the 
last hundred. Then he commences a formal and sophistical decla- 
mation‘ about the reasons that made the Greek language so fixed and 
unalterable; where he gives us some shining metaphors, and a po- 
lished period or two; but for the matter of it, it is either some com- 
mon and obvious thought, dressed and curled in the beauish way; or 
some new mistake, which now at last has its happy birth from the 
fertile genius of our examiner. ‘The reader shall judge between us, 
whether 1 pay him in his own coin, that is, misrepresent him; when 
he has considered what I shall now say. 

The accusation that I brought against the epistles, was this__That 
the author has written them in the new and recent Attic; not that 
which was in use in the age of the true Phalaris; whom the examiner 
himself owns to have been contemporary with Solon. So thatif we 
can make any discovery what the Attic language was in Solon’s time, 
we may be sure that the true Phalaris would have spoken in the same 
way, had he a mind to have used that dialect. There is an oration 
ascribed to Lysias, against 'Theomnestus *, which Harpocration 
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once.or twice questions if it be genuine: but whether it be Lysias’s 
or not, it is all.oneto our present purpose; for we know the time 
that it was made, and by that account it may well enough be Lysias’s. 
That orator died at Olymp. c. 2. or c. 3.° and this oration appears 
to be made three or four years hefore, at Olymp. xcix. 4. For the 
person who speaks it, tells us_Epol pv Ery eiot rprctxovra’ @& orev 
tudig xarernrvbare, einosdv tourl polvomcs ov Tproxoudenxerns wy, ore 6 
marke ind tév Tpidxovra dxédyyoxe. 1 am now, says-he®, thirty years 
old: and this is the twentieth year since you Athenians returned hi- 
ther: so that,I was thirteen years.of age when my father was killed 
by the thirty tyrants. This is the common reading of that passage 5 
but if we examine it, it,will be found to be a manifest depravation. 
For the thirty tyrants began;Olymp. xciv. 1.? and in,fear of themhalf 
of the Athenians forsook their country: thenat Olymp. xciv. 4. the thir- 
ty. were deposed, and those that had left Athens (xereranrtoacs).return- 
ed.again. If the person then, thatspoke this oration, was thirty years 
old in the twentieth after;jthe return of the Athenians, he could not 
possibly be thirteen, years.old, nor above ten, when the thirty tyrants 
murdered his father. But the true correction of this place,may, be 
had from the next. oration,.whichiis,called,the second against The- 
omnestus®, but is really nothing else but,the rough draught of the 
other: where the person’s age is thus set,forth_Exy eos, pos Ovo xa 
tpianovra’ t€ 0b 0 dues xargAbere, elxosav rovTl> Gasvopuces ouv, dwlexaerns 
By, Ore 6 mario urd tay Tprtxovra améedvyoxey. I am now, says he, 
thirty-two years of age, and this is the twentieth year, since your re- 
turn: so that I was twelve years old, when my ;father sas killed by 
the thirty. Now this account is agreeable to history and.truth; for 
if the thirty-second year of this person’s age was coincident with the 
twentieth after the return of the Athenians, then his thirteenth falls 
on the last year of the thirty tyrants; andin that we must. suppose 
his father was killed. So thatin the other oration, for éry A. we must 
read, ?ry AG. and 43érn¢ for syérys3 for the numbers, being thus written 
in, numeral letters, were.very liable to be, mistaken. ;Upon, the.whole 
therefore, as 1 said before, this oration .must have been written at 
Olymp. xcix. 4, which is two hundred and thirteen years after the 
archonship of Solon, when he made his body of laws. Now. by the 
laws of Athens, if a. man.call another Avipopevoy,.a murderer, it was 
penal: so that the person who,speaks this oration, brings an,action 
against Theomnestus, for saying he had killed; his, father _—Tov aarepe 
damexrovéves. ‘The defendant makes his exception.to the, indictment, 
because he did not call him ‘Av3pogevev, which ,was the, word that was 
penal by law. But the other replies, that, the sense,and meaning of 
» Dionys. Halic. in Lysia, © Lys. p. 116. 4 Diodorus and others, 
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the laws was to be regarded, as well as the words: for though things, 
says he, continue the same, yet we do not use some of the same 
words that our ancestors did*, Let the crier read some of the old laws 
of Solon’.. AEAES@Al EN THI TIOAOKAKHI. Here what was 
Todoxdxy, the stocks, in Solon’s time, is now called T3 Edaov. EDIEL- 
PYAIN EITIOPKHSANTA TON ATIOAAQ: AEAIOTA AE AIKH= 
ENEKA APASKAZEIN. Hereis ’Exiopxeiv to swear, which we now 
call "Opdoos and Apacxétev, to run away, which is now Aodidpac- 
xiv. OSTIS ATIAAHI THI OYPAI. Here is ‘AmiAAew, to exclude, 
for which we now say ’Amoxas/ev. TO API'YPION =TASIMON 
EINAI. Here Srécimov does not signify to weigh money in scales, 
as we now use the word; but toletit outat use. OSAI IE®ASME- 
NQS MQAOYNTAI KAI OIKHOS. Here [egacpéveg signifies o- 
penly, which we now call Davepds; and TwAzicbas is to walk, now 
Babives and Olxios) isa servant, now Ozpémovres: and there are many 
more such as these. The ingenious reader may please to observe 
the last words of Lysias__That there are many more such as these®: 
and then he will have a just apprehension of the great change of the 
Attic tongue between Solon and Lysias’s time, Some of those words 
of Solon that our orator has produced here, are mentioned too by 
others: as Todoxéxy is quoted from Solon by Demosthenes"; and 
Tlepacwevws mwaoivras by Plutarchi, which he interprets as Lisias does, 
‘Epgavis gordowv. Andifa proportionable number of such antiquated 
words do not occur in the other fragments of Solon’s laws: the rea- 
son is, because the writers do not cite the very words, but only ex- 
press the sense of them. As when Plutarch relates the law*—_That 
whoever Biazontas, ravished a free woman, should pay a hundred 
drachms: we know from Hesychius, that the original word of Solon 
was not Bidcacées, but Biveiv', But in another place, where he de- 
clares, that he cites the law adrois évéucor, word for word™, EIII 60- 
NQI H SATAISIN, we do not fail to meet with the old obsolete 
idiom, as Spuyaicw here for cgayeis. . 
Now I suppose it is sufficiently plain from these specimens, that 
the Attic dialect was.not so very stable and immutable as the exami- 
ner imagines. There were only two centuries betwixt Solon and Ly- 
sias: and the alteration seems to be almost as great as what has hap- 
pened in our own language within the same space. For as to the 
changes of entire words, the instances here alledged area plain proof 
of it: and for the orthography or way of spelling, which is the prin- 
cipal variation of the modern Euglish from the old, we should find 
as considerable a difference between Solon’s and Lysias’s spelling, if 
we had a sight of the original KépGes, tables of his laws, For in Solon’s 
* Lys. p. 118, £P. 417; ETIoAAe 08 Toradra nat ZAAa ECT IY, 
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time there were but eighteen Greek letters inall”, the rest being invented 
afterwards by Epicharmus and Simonides: and we are sure, that the 
whole twenty-four were notin public use at Athens till the Archon- 
ship of Zuclides®, Ol. xciv. 2. | So that some of the words cited above 
by Lysias and Plutarch were by Solon spelled thus: AEAESTHAI 
TEL THYPAI* TIHONO! E SITHATAISIN. Upon all accounts, 
therefore, the Attic was no more privileged from change than the 
other languages of the world are. Nay, we may suppose, there was 
a greater change io it betwixt Theseus and Solon, than between So- 
lon and Lysias: the former interval being three times as long as the 
latter. For we know”, that the Attic and Ionic were originally the 
very same language and yet afterwards we find them to differ exceed- 
ingly. [ make no question, but the lonians, who were Attic colo-~ 
nies, had a gradual change in their dialect, as well as Athens their 
common mother had. For Herodotus informs us4, that the Ionians 
had four quite different idioms of language: so that it is evident that 
they too had varied from the antient Attic, But yet it is pretty ob- 
servable, that several of those antiquated, words of Solon’s are what 
we now call lonic: as Twactu.cr for Batitw, is very frequent in Homer. 
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And so Oixijos for Jepamovres is doubly Ionic; both as to the. whole 
word, and as (o the termination of it, jos for éw¢: and this too is 'se- 
yeral times in Homer, 
"RE Larvov yoowou Didous olnyas eysipor. 

And this illustrates, and is itself illustrated by Dionysius Halicarn. 
who asserts clearly and fully to our purpose‘, that the antient Attic 
dialect had but some small variation from the lonic. Now to apply 
this to the epistles of Phalaris, I would crave leave to ask the admir- 
ers of them, if the Attic dialect there be after Solon’s example; as it 
would certainly be, if the tyrant had written them? Is the formation of 
nouns after Solon’s model, aso: for ass, and nog for ews? Are there any 
antiquated words there, as mwAiobas Searxate, mepacwevoc, &c? And 
yet the sense of some of them occurs there, but expressed in a more 
recent way. ‘Though if we consider what Lysias says, that there were 
wohaa roiaita, MANY such in Solon’s laws; it must be owned, that the 
true epistles of Phalaris had been full of such words, as perhaps would 
have puzzled a better scholar (if there can be one) than the late editor 
of the false ones. 

The examiner seems to take pains to persuade us, that the Attic 
dialeet was of such a fixed and durable nature; -that it is’ in vain to 
pretend to distinguish any different ages of it. But the Greeks 
© See here, p. 216, 217, * See Meursius Port. Attic. p. 63. Vales, Harpocr. p. 101. 
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themselves were of another opinion ; if they may be allowed in their 
own language to be as knowing, as Mr. B.. Some of them were so 
nice, as to distinguish a middle age of that dialect between the times 
of Solon and Lysias. Dionysius Halicarn. tells us*_That Lysias 
was the best pattern of the Attic tongue, not of that antient one 
that Plato and Thucydides used, but of the fashionable one in his 
own time. So that here are three sorts of Attic specified within the 
compass of two centuries : for I suppose it is plain, that 'Vhucydides’s 
language is as different from that of Solon’s laws, as from that of 
Lysias’s orations. Demetrius Magnes, in the passage above cited, 
calls a pretended letter of Epimenides to Solon an imposture >, be- 
cause it was written in the Attic tongue, and even in the new Attie. 
Do but substitute the name of Phalaris instead of Epimenides; and 
it is exactly the same indictment that I have made to the epistles. 
All the thiee, Epimenides, Solon, and Phalaris, were contempora- 
ries; and if Epimenides’s letter was detected to be a cheat, because 
it was the new Attic, by the same rule we must discard Phalaris’s: 
for Demetrius could know of no newer Attic, than that of Phalaris’s 
epistics. Nay, there is nothing more common in the Greek writers 
than this distinction of the old and new Attic’; as may be seen in 
Etymologicon M. Eustathius, Prolegom. ad Aristoph. Synesius de 
Insomuiis, &c. The Attic language, says Lucian 4, has in tract of 


time undergone many changes, but the word “Amodeds has had the 
luck to coutinue all along. So far was he from believing it so fixed 
and enduring, as the examiner dreams it was. 

The causes of the changes in the Attic language are not so secret 
and abstruse, but that a man of less sagacity than Mr. B. might easi- 
ly have found them out. For if we consider the great conflux of 
strangers to that city, the vast numbers of slaves from all nations, 
and of foreigners that settled there ; the frequent wars that they had 
abroad, and the hired troops that they maintained at home; and 
their mighty trade both in their own port and all over Greece; we 
shall rather admire that the alterations in their dialect were so few, 
than affirm with Mr. B. that there were none at all. In Demetrius 
Phalereus’s time*®, at Olymp. cx. the inhabitants of Attica were 
21,000 citizens, 10,000 foreigners naturalized, and 400,000 slaves. 
Now if there were above nineteen slaves and strangers to one citizen, 
as by this account it plainly appears; this cause alone is more than 
sufficient to Introduce a great change in their dialect. 

But the ingenious Mr. B. tells us'__That the empire of the Greeks 
did not a little contribute to the stability of their language; that is, 

* Dionys. v. Lys. » Lear. in Epim. Veypamprtvny ArOs0: Qaviiy xaul FAUT VEG. 
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as he afterwards expresses it__To the keeping it entireand unmixed. 


Now I am of opinion, that if another man had been to name some 
of the causes of the change and mixture of the Greek, or indeed of 
any other tongue, he would have pitched upon empire im the first 
place. For even common sense will tell one, that if a nation ex~- 
tends its conquests over other countries of a different speech, and 
reiain them in subjection by standing armies and garrisons, and by 
keepivg all the civil power and public offices in'its own hands; it 
may extinguish indeed by this means, the antient language of the 
conquered; but its own too must needs have a little mixture, and 
imbibe something from the tongue that it destroys: as by pouring a 
great quantity of water tua little wine 
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you may quite destroy the wine, but yet the water will taste of the 
mixture. It is evident from the laws of Numa, and the twelve 
tables, and the inscription on the Columna Duiliana, compared with 
the plays of Terence; that the Roman language had a greater 
change in the last hundred years between Doilius and Terence, 
than in the four hundred, between Numa and Duilius. And the 
true reason of this was empire; for before Duilius’s time, in the 
first Punic war, the Romans had got nothing beyond Italy: but in the 
following century they carried their eagles almost all over Europe. 
So that the vast confluence of people from all the provinces, the in- 
troducing of foreign artificers and captive slaves from every quar- 
ter, and the natives that returned home from the expeditions, made 
an innovation of language at Rome itself. And if Alexander’s 
conquests in Asia had not altogether as great an effect upon the 
Greek tongue, the reason was, because the empire was soon divided 
into so many branches. But if Alexander had returned out of 
Asia, and placed the seat of his empire in some city of Greece, and 
transmitted it entire to posterity, the vast crowds of those that would 
have come to court from the farthest parts of the monarchy, would 
have made the same alteration of the language there, as afterwards 
happened at Rome. 

But Mr. B. is in great admiration at the stability of the Greek 
tongue —It was incomparably, he says®, the most fixed and endur- 
ing of any that we are generally acquainted with. What languages 
WE, that is, the examiner and his assistant, are acquainted with, I 
know not: and therefore I have nothing to say against this proposi- 
tion. But when he goes on, and tells us "__That no other language, 
that has been of known and familiar use in the world, has been as 
durable as the Greek, and that it was absolutely the most holding 
tongue in the world’, the examiner had better have holden his 
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tongue, than have talked so crudely and erroneously. For we are 
sure from the names of persons and places, mentioned in scripture, 
before the deluge, not to insist upon other arguments, that the He- 
brew was 'the primitive language of mankind; and it continued pure 
for above three thousand years, till the captivity into Babylon. Even 
from the date of the Mosaic law to the prophecy of Ezekiel, there 
is a distance of nine hundred years: yet the language of the two 
Writers is the very same. What can the examiner shew like this, 
either for continuance or purity, in the Greek tongue? I will men- 
tion one language more, and that is the Syriac. The holy scripture 
informs us, that Laban the Syrian,when he made a league with his son- 
in-law Jacob, called the heap of stones, that after the custom of 
those times was erected for a memorial of it, emmy By “ Igar 
Sahdutha*,’__The heap of witness: which we are sure, from the 
Syriac versions of the Old and New Testament, continued to be - 
pure and vulgar Syriac for two thousand years: nay the very same 
language is said to be preserved and spoken to this day by the Ma- 
ronites of Mount Libanus in Syria; so that the Syriac has lasted for 
above three thousand four hundred years with little or no variation. 
The examiner makes a mighty flourish’ about the sweetness, and 
smoothness, and the music of the Greek tongue; and assigns that 
as the reason of its lasting so ioug. But at that rate he must make 
another speech about the sweetness and smoothness of the eastern 
tongues, since they lasted much longer. But the true reason of 
that long continuance both of Hebrew and Syriac, was because the 


nations continued unmixed and separate from strangers: and the 
preservation of the Greek language, though not in the same degree 
of purity and duration with the two other, is wholly owing to the 
same cause. For till the time of Alexander, the wars and the busi- 
ness of the Greeks were for the most part among one another, and 
not with foreign nations. So that though the particular dialects 
were perpetually changed and diversified by their mutual conquests 
and commerce, yet the same language for the main continued still. 
But when the Roman government was established among them, im- 
mediately the Latin names of offices, and terms of law, &c. over- 
ran the old Greek language, so that we have dictionaries of bar- 
barous words of Greece, almost as voluminous as those of the 
true ones. | 
Mr. B. avers™__That we have Greek books written by authors at al- 
most two thousand years distance, which disagree less in phrase and 
manner of speech, than any two English ones at two hundred years 
distance: but Mr. B. is not aware, that the reason of this was not 
because the same phrases and manner of speech continued all that 
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apes 
while in civil and popular use, bat purely because the later writers 
would imitate the old ones; as the moderns now imitate Cicero and 
Virgil. This is evident from the innumerable Greek lexicons and 
scholiasts, some yet preserved, but most of them lost; the design 
of which was to explain the obsolete words in the old writers of 
verse and prose by such other Greek words as were then inuse. For 
Homer and Archilochus, Thucydides and Herodotus, were not 
thoroughly understood by the vulgar Greeks in Oppian’s time, but 
only by the learned. Nay even Oppian himself, who took the al-~ 
Jowed privilege of using antiquated words (as among us Spencer and 
Milton did, though a little more sparingly) could not be understood 
in his own town, except by the learned. And to shew further, that 
it was imitation only, that makes the Greek books of different ages 
so alike; that general manner of speech called Kowa Aicaextos, the 
common dialect, which the writers after Alexander’s time commonly 
used, was never at any time or in any place the popular idiom: but 
pertectly a language of the learned, almost as the Latinis now. LI 
say almost, because they did not tie themselves up so strictly to imi- 
tation; but that still their style had some leaven from the age that 
each of them lived in, It is the felicity therefore of the Latin 
tongue, thatit is no longer in popular use; and it is more fitted upon 
that very account to be the universal language of learning: because 
it is no longer liable to those changes, to which living languages are 
naturally obnoxious ; but by being dead, it become immortal. The 
Greek indeed would have done as well for that purpose: but there 
ought to be but one such language, and the Latin has already got 
the possession. As for our English tongue, the great alterations it 

has undergone in the two last centuries are principally owing to that 
vast stock of Latin words which we have transplanted into our own 

soil. Which being now in a manner exhausted, one may easily pre- 

sage that it will not have such changes in the two next centuries, 

Nay it were no difficult contrivance, if the public had any regard to 

it, to make the English tongue immutable; unless hereafter some 

foreign nation shall invade and oyer-run us. 

I have how examined Mr. B,’s general reflections upon the stabi- 
lity of the Greek tongue; which he has made so sinistrously, and 
with so very little judgment, as if he aspired after the character of 
Homer’s Margites__ 
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who knew a great many things, but all of them wrong. But let us 
see what exceptions he has made to my particular instances of Pha- 
Jaris’s recent language. 

I, The first that I had produced is out of the first epistle, rporpérw, 
to accuse; which Mr. B. perhaps believes he has answered in an 
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harangue of four pages’. But if I may be allowed to speak freely, it 
is such miserable chicanery, it is so:much below even himself (I 
complement him when I say so, to return him his own civility) that 
! cannot abuse my reader’s patience in winnowing and sifting it, 
since the whole is nothing but chaff. He’ had translated xporpéma, 
to exhort™: but I observed, that in this place neither sense norisyn- 
tax would allow of that signification. As for the syntax, he has not 
so much as offered any example either Greek or Latin, where zp0- 
zp2mw, in the sense of exhortation, admits a dative case after it, as it 
has here: yet however he still contends, that the sense of the pas- 
sage will admit that meaning of the word. And to give him his 
just commendation, he has taken the right way to put an end to any 
dispute: for a man that talks at that rate resolves not to be confut- 
ed. If I say that grass is green, or snow is white, I am still at the 
courtesy of my antagonist: for if he should rub his forehead, and 
deny it, I do not see by what syllogism I could refute him. So if 
the learned examiner shall still insist upon it, that the sense of the 
place is to exhort, I have nothing further to urge, but must leave 
him either to be laught at, or pitied, or admired, as his readers! are 
disposed towards him. 

J had observed, that the Latin version of Phalaris, which is falsely 
ascribed to Cujacius (for both original and translation of this book 
have the luck to be fathered upon wrong authors) interprets xporpérw, 
to accuse; so that M. B. might have learned from thence the true 
meaning of this passage: but it so happened, that that. edition, 
though in the public library at Oxon, lay all the while concealed 
from our late editor, that then lived there. Upon this Mr. B. com- 
mences a very heavy charge against me——It is a greater blemish to 
me, he says", than want of judgment; I ama man of extraordinary 
confidence, that can so boldly assert what it is impossible I should 
know; that would face him down, that he never saw, what he knows 
himself to have often seen and used: (that is, before he finished his 
edition of Phalaris) and at last he avers__That indeed the edition 
of Cujacius was one of those printed copies he meant in his preface. 
Now this is a very tender controversy, and I am afraid the very soft- 
est handling of it will touch somebody to the quick. Honour and 
reputation are nice things; and if once they happen to receive a 
flaw, they are not easily repaired. I will not make myself an arbi- 
trator here, but the reader shall judge between Mr. B. and me. The 
words of his preface are these°__There are two versions of Phalaris, 
that I had before me; the one by Naogeorgus, published in the 
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year 15573 the other, as it seems, by a certain Jesuit; for the use 
of their schools, in the year 1614. The Jesuit is pretty elegant in 
his language, but he is too loose and diffuse: so that he always dif- 
fers from the style of the author, and often from the sense. There 
is a third version too by Francis Aretine. Now I must own, that at 
that time, when I first published my dissertation, I had not seen this 
edition of the Jesuit, that Mr. B. here speaks of; and I believed it 
had a translation peculiar to it. For I trusted to Mr. B.’s account, 
that the Jesuit had made it; and consequently, that it could’ not be 
the same with Cujacius’s. I concluded, therefore, he had never seen 
Cujacius’s version: because he expressly says, he made use of three 
only, that of Naogeorgus, and the Jesuit’s, and Aretine’s. And 
where now was my extraordinary confidence, in saying he had not 
seen the edition of Cujacius; and how was it impossible that I 
should know it? I believed my inference to be true and logical, and 
J will put it into the form of a syllogism, that Mr. B. may examine 
whether it agree with his system of logic. 

Mr. B. made use of three versions only, one made by Naogeorgus, 
another by a Jesuit, anda third by Aretine: 

But Cujacius’s version was neither made by Naogeorgus, nor by a 
Jesuit, nor by Aretine: 

Therefore Mr. B. made no use of Cujacius’s version. 

If it be such a blemish to me, and such extraordinary confidence, 
to pretend by virtue of this syllogism, that Cujacius’s edition was then 
unknown to Mr. B. I shall have the worse opinion of all books of 
logic for it, not excepting Mr. B.’s own system. Thad a small sus- 
picion too, besides, that the editor had not seen that edition in the 
public library ; because it-is not entered in the catalogue under the 
title of Phalaris; but of Epistole, and Cujacius. So that a person 
that does not otherwise know of that edition, cannot find it in that 
catalogue, unless by a great chance, or by reading it all over. I be- 
lieved likewise, that Mr. B. had not seen the edition of Aldus: be- 
cause Aldus’s text is sometimes better than that which Mr. B. has 
followed. Ihad that opinion then of his judgment, that I supposed 
he had not seen those things, because he did not give them the pre- 
ference: as indeed it was a third argument to me, that he had not 
seen Cujacius’s, because he did not follow him in the true transla- 
tion of the word xporpém. Thus I reasoned at that time; but Iam 
now sensible, that I argued weakly enough: for I have found by te- 
dious experience, that he can stumble upon things without seeing 
them, and see and handle things without understanding them. 

The reader has now a fair and ingenuous account on my part: let 
us see if Mr. B.’s have the same characters of candour and veracity. 
He affirms with great warmth and vehemence, that he had (pre ma- 
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nibus) before him and in his hands both the edition of the Jesuit, 
and that of Cujacius: and he adds too, that the version ascribed to 
Cujacius is exactly the same with that put out by the Jesuit. Which 
is very true, for the Jesuit only reprinted it. Give me leave now, 
without calling Mr. B.’s honour in question, to argue a little for 
dispute’s sake, that notwithstanding this repeated asseveration, yet 
he had not Cujacius by him. Cujacius was printed at Geneva in 
the year 1606. And the Jesuit’s edition, that Mr. B. used, was 
printed at Ingolstad, 1614. Now Mr. B. tells the world in his pre- 
face__That the Jesuit made that version; and the Jesuit, he says, 
is elegant in his Latin, but differs from the style of the original. 
But how could Mr. B. suppose, that the Jesuit made it at Ingolstad 
1614; if he then knew that exactly the same version was printed 
eight years before at Geneva? If he had both the books before his 
hands, he could not possibly make such a horrible blunder. Those 
that have a just esteem of his wit and sagacity, will never believe, 
no not upon his own word, that he could be guilty of such wretched 
stupidity. There must needs be some other way then for solving 
this difficulty, though I confess it is too hard for me. I refer it 
therefore to the reader’s consideration: and if he find it gravels him 
too, it may call a certain verse to his memory — 
Ascipe nunc Danaum insidias, et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes +--+. 

1. Another word of a recent stamp was évyérnp, which in Phala- 
ris signifies a maiden: and I took that to be a manifest token of a 
later Greek: and that it might not be suspected that I put a wrong 
meaning upon the word, I observed, that even Tzetzes took it in the 
same sense that i do. But Mr. B. with the assistance of two con- 
cordances, which shewed him the word évyéryp in the old and new 
testament, has found out an answer. For he says ®, that in Prov. xxxi. 
29. [loaded fuyarépes extyoavro mAotiroy, * many daughters have got 
riches;”” §uyarépes must mean women ormaidens. Now the original 
here is $)\} daughters, and it is well known to any one that ever 
perused the Septuagint, that they often translate word for word; 
though the phrase that results from it be against the genius of the 
Greek tongue. This has so filled that version with Hebraisms, that 
one may affirm Demosthenes himself could not have thoroughly 
understood it: and the Greek fathers oftentimes mistook the sense of 
it, for want of skill in the Hebrew. What does Mr. B. mean then, 
by this instance out of Proverbs? For if his Silician prince have He- 
braisms in his style, here is a new argument to shew him a cheat; 
and we must impeach him not only for Atticizing, but for Hebraizing 
too. But I will leave Mr. B. to manage this new topic; and go on 
No. 10. TT a P, 67. 
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to his instances from the new testament’, where our Saviour says to 


the woman, O¢prs Wyarep, h mists cou TZTWHE TE, ‘daughter, be of good 
comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole’’_-Where Mr. B. supposes 
biyarep means not properly daughter, but woman. Now if we view 
this argument on every side, we shall find it in all respects worthy 
of its author: for were it true here, that 6éyarzp means woman, it 
would be another Hebraism or Syriaism; which instead of supporting 
Phalaris’s eredit, isenough to overthrow it. Nay, wereit a genuine 
Greek phrase, this would still come very short of being a gaod answer. 
For I accuse this sophist of a recent style, much later than the lan- 
guage of the true Phalaris’s time; and Mr. B, in justification of him, 
brings a passage of the Evangelists, that came six hundred years 
after Phalaris. But if it will give him any satisfaction, I will allow 
that the sophist himself was as antient as the Evangelists; no wonder 
then if the same use of the word duyaryp should be found both in 
him and them. But yet I humbly conceive, it would not follow 
that the old Phalaris would ase it so. But the worst of all is still be- 
hind, that $dyerep in the gospels does not signify woman, but properly 
and strictly daughter. For it was the common way in conversation, 
not only in the eastern countries, but every where else, when persons 
of age and authority spoke kindly to their juniors, to say, son, or 
daughter; and the others again used to say, father, or mother; though 
there was no kindred at all’ between them. So Helena in Homer 
ealls Telernachus, son — 

Adipby Tos nach Eyw, TEXVOY Dire, Torre didayAte 
And her husband Menelaus too accosts him in the same language — 

Alparos tis ayabboio, Pirov TEKOs, Ol ceryopevels. 
On the contrary, Euryalus greets Ulysses with the title of father_— 

Acip dye nai OU, Ecive warep, qaeipnoas aéOAwy. 
And so Bacchis says to Chremes in Terence — 

Tee pM. eRe Agpertany 

Pater, hoc est; aliud lenius sodes vide. 
There are other instances ‘nnumerable of this custom in conversation, 
Our saviour therefore called the woman daughter, as Eli said to Sa- 
muel, my son. But must we infer from thence, that the words son 
and daughter may signify absolutely man and woman, as duyaryp does 
in Phalaris? It is an inference that may become Mr. B. but if other 
authors should follow his fashion, it would sit but scurvily upon them. 
But he has another invention yet in reserve; and it is best to make 
him; -for he seems to be in rapture with it. It is probable 
he says‘, that in the more antient MSS. of Phalaris it was written 
contractedly S:pzs, which may be read either duyarépas or Gspamatvas, 
aod being full blown with the opinion of his wonderful acuteness 1p 
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question; if our great dealer in MSS. did not observe this, where is 
his sagacity? If he observed it, without owning it, where is his sin- 
cerity? Why they are just where they were before this question was 
put; and I dare warrant that neither of them are in danger of being 
hart by it. For I deny that-there is any such abbreviation used in 
any Greek MSS. as Segas for Sepamaivas. ‘This the examiner should 
have first proved, before he pretended to argue from it. But he will 
never be able to do that, nor to produce one single instance, no not 
out of all the MSS. of the Bodley. For abbreviations were never 
made use of, but in words that come frequently; so that both labour 
and room was saved by their repeated contractions; as ze was written 
for mat}p, avos for dvipmmo¢; and in the old copies of the bible $;, xs, 
x55 for de, xdpios, xpisds; because those words come in almost in every 
verse. .But if a writer should abbreviate such words as feparaivas, 
which scarce comes once in a whole book, he would save himself but 
one moment’s labour, and make his copy unintelligible. Itis amere 

he / 


dream then of our examiner, to think Seeas may stand for Jepane 
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and it is just as if he should say, that xg may stand for mpysio, or avs 
for dviepixos. So seasonably has he put this insulting question; at 
a time, when he may think he comes very well off, if himself be not 
insulted on. 

Ill. Another instance of language, which the true Phalaris would 
not have used, was waldwy épacai: for the sophist speaks of parents 
who love their own children; but in the old time these words had a 
lewd signification. But to this the gentleman replies, that to him 
the argument seems to lie quite the other way*, For in later times 
the words were scandalous; so that a sophist would not have put 
them in Phalaris’s mouth; but in Phalaris’s time the expression 
might be innoceot. True, a sophist of learning and good sense 
would have put proper words in the tyrant’s mouth: but this sorry 
declaimer, as he has committed many worse blunders, so he might be 
guilty of this. We may know his character from that wretched ig- 
norance of history and antiquity which he so often discovers; and it 
isa just punishment upon him to have such translators and defenders. 
But let us see how Mr. B. proves that in the true Phalaris’s time 
the words had an innocent meaning. When Phalaris, he says *, would 
express the scandalous love of boys, he does not use this word, as later 
authors do; for he calls Lycinus mopvoy ev maiol, but not madepacyy’ 
Here our learned examiner takes répvos év mascot to be equivalent to 
mendepeess 5 and so indeed his translation expresses it, ** Cum pueris 
scortatorem esse.” But his assistant methinks might have taughthim 
better, that [I¢pvos is not *¢ scortator,’” but “‘scortum, cinoedas.”” Had 
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he ever read Aschines’s oration against Timarchus, he would have 
met with a dozen instances; and indeed it is never taken in any other 
sense. ‘The true version therefore of xépvov év raic} is © inter pueros 
cincedum’”’ a catamite, when you was a boy. So that this argument, 
instead of shewing that the sophist would put proper words in Pha- 
laris’s mouth, has only shewn, thata late editor puts improper words 
in the sophist’s mouth. 

To convince Mr. B. that raidzpashs had no innocent meaning, even 
so early as Phalaris’s time, Solon, a contemporary of the tyrant’s, 
forbade it by law to all servants. He made a law, says Plutarch®, 
AoiiAoy px Enparoiely, pyde meidepaseiv, “ that servants should not love 
boys.’ And that the vile practice of it was in Sicily then, as well as 
at Athens, Mr. B. who believes the epistles genuine, may be satis- 
fied from the four which we have newly cited: for if Lycinus was 
mopvos, there was somebody else waidepasys. And they that have a lower 
opinion of those epistles, may be convinced of it by another token; 
because Chariton and Melanippus, two Agrigentines and conspirators 
against Phalaris, are infamous for rasepasia; though the devil’s ora- 
cle celebrated them for 1t®_ 

Evdxipwv Xapiray xxi Merawaraos ev, 
Orias nynTnees E@nreeiors Pirorntos. 

But Mr. B. further objects’, that Haiwy gpasat and Haveousai sound 
very differently. Musically argued indeed! there is a very sounding 
syllable wy, that makes them differ extremely. But we will allow 
Mr. B. to be a good judge of sounds; if he will allow others to be 
tolerable judges of sense: and in that the words are so exactly alike, 
that the nicest writers never thought of distinguishing them. A%schi- 
nes therefore, when he speaks of the same law of Solon*, does not 
use waidepaselv, aS Plutarch does, but mais eoav: and even Plutarch 
himself in another place expresses it so, AovaAots éody dpbevny meldwy 
aneime!, Let them sound them ever so differently, they are equiva- 
lent we see in signification. 

Mr. B. concludes this point with what he thinks to be his strongest 
defence™_That zaidepausyjs is used in Plato ina virtuoussense. True, 
perhaps; but let us see how he proves it. Why, he brings a passage 
out of Plato’s Symposion——[lavras 6 rowdros maieoushs Te xah pirgpasns 
yiyveres. But Mr. B. has once shown us already”, how very skilful he 
is in Plato’s writings; and his second essay upon them does not de- 
generate from his first. ‘The matter lies thus__The subject of that 
dialogue of Plato’s is an encomium of love; and each of the guests 
makes a set speech in its commendation. But we must not suppose 
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that all the speeches are philosophical, and becoming the mouth of 
Socrates or Platohimself; bu: chey are suited to the characters of the 
several persons that speak,them, Some of them therefore are lewd 
enough, according to the company. For even Agatho’ himself, the 
master of the feast, wasa catamite; as appears by the dialogue itself, 
and by the old comedians and others. Among the rest then, Aristo- 
phanes the comic poet is introduced making an oration about love. And 
he tells a long fable, that at first mankind were all made double, with 
two heads, four arms, four legs, &c. and there were three sorts of them, 
some were double men, some double women, and some hermaphro- 
dites. Afterwards, upon some offence they had committed, Jupiter 
split them all into -two’s: from whence arises now in mankind that 
natural desire of some companion, as his other half, to perfect his be- 
ing; and even all the varieties of that desire proceed from the same 


cause. For of those that in the former state were hermaphrodites, 
the male half still desires the woman, and all such are now lovers of 
women and adulterers: and the female half desires the man; and such 
are lovers of men and adulteresses, But of those that in the original 
State were doubie men, both the halves now are lovers of males; so 
that when young, they are catamites; and when grown up they are 
masdspasat, lovers of boys: and of those that were double women, 
both are now éraiplspiai, women lovers of women. This is the sub- 
stance of Aristophanes’s speech; and as it is observed by some of the 
antients, that Plato in his Symposion makes Aristophanes have a 
drunken hiccough; taking that revenge upoi the poet forabusing his 
master Socrates: so ] am persuaded that, from the same motive, he 
has put such a speech in that poet’s mouth as sews him to be, what 
he really was, a very debauched fellow. And is not Mr. B. now a 
man of wonderful judgment, to produce a passage out of this speech 
of Aristophanes, as an instance that maidvepasys has a virtuous sense ? 
What sort of serse was in himself then, I leave others tojudge. For 
if the masdepasa? there has an innocent meaning, by the same rule the 
porgol, and moinedrpias, and érouplspices, must be harmless names too: 
which perhaps Mr. B. will not be willing to affirm. But he Says °_. 
‘That the speaker himself professes afterwards, that he meant not 
those words of a lascivious love:”” which is just after his usual way, 
to defend one error by another. For the very words that he cites there 
_ prove the contrary to what he draws from them. Aristophanes, to 
make the fable he had told look probable, describes some instances of 
such vehement lovers, that the one cannot live at ease one moment 
out of the other’s company. In which cases, says he, the pleasure 
of venery does not seem a competent cause of it; but the true reason 
is that every such couple were the numerical halves, that made up 
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one complete person in the former state: whereby they have such a 
natural propension to one another, that, if it were possible, they would 
be one body again. Is it not evident here now, that a lascivious love 
is supposed; only it is not allowed as an adequate cause? Read but 
Aristophanes’s own plays, and the character” that is given of him in 
this very Symposion, and then say, if his meaning can be so chaste here. 

We have seen now what a rare commentator upon Plato our learned 
examiner is‘, and I shall leave him to be scourged, not only by the 
Platonists, as he did me, but by every one that understands good sense 
and decorum. But yet after all, I am far from asserting that maite- 
pass and raisin are never innocently meant in Plato and other So- 
cratical writers. For the word was used by them metaphorically 5 
and though it had better been let alone, and no scandal been given by 
it, yet in itself the metaphor was proper andjust. Fora philosopher may 
be said to be the true Elaidwy gpasijs in opposition to the others; since 
what they admire in beauty out of impure lust, he loves and reveren- 
ces as an image of the divine beauty. But even this is a certain ar- 
gument, that Taldwy epased could not in those ages signify lovers of 
their own children (as it does in Phalaris’s epistles) no not metapho- 
rically. Because there was nothing to take such a metaphor from: 
for though sodomy was an epidemical vice in those unhappy ages of 
the world, yet the abomination of a father with his own son, such a 
horrid mixture of sodomy and incest, was never spoken of even then, 
nor hadany name. Nay, though we should suppose that such a com- 
plicate wickedness had been practised among them, yet the name 
would have been even then accounted too foul and abominable to be 
employed for a modest metaphor. 

tv. Mr. B. has had the privilege of committing a great number of 
mistakes, and upon a revicw, I do not find he has yet made out that 
I have written one single word amiss; except where, by a small slip 
of the memory, Buda was put for Belgrade. Four hundred pages then 
have been all spent in refuting his abuses and errors; avery great ex~ 
ercise both of patience and good nature. For a recompence of all 
which tedious labour, I desire but one small favour of him-—That he 
will give me leave to make the next mistake:. I will promise him it 
shall be no shameful one, and it shall be the only time { will trouble 
him in this way, in all the controversy that Lhave withhim. Among 
the words that I believed had an innovated sense in the epistles of 
Phalaris, there were——ITpotidwps, to give before-hand, and—— Aiaxw, 
to follow as a friend, not as a pursuer. I could not call to mind at 
that time any old writer, that had used them so: and the press stay- 
ing for more copy (for the whole dissertation was carried thither leafby 
leaf, while the ink was scarce dry on them)I had no leisure to make any 
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search. Iwillfreelyown therefore to Mr. B. that my memory, which 
is none of the best, deceived me here: for I had formerly read those 
very passages that he produces, and when I read them, I understood 
them in the same meaning that he does; though at that time they 
were quite out of my mind. 

But though I was mistaken by a deceitful memory, yet the glory 
that Mr. B. acquires by correcting the error, is too light to be put 
in the balance against his faults. Though I shall not go about to 
make it less; but give him and his admirers leave to magnify it as 
much as they can. He has told me“ That I expose myself to be 
corrected by every one that can turn an index or a lexicon,” 
And to explain himself he adds in his margin this passage of Quin- 
tilian*; which serves for no other purpose there, but to shew that he 
understood it not. For Quintilian does not speak of such indexes as 
books have nowadays: but after, he had named several of the Greek 
poets, Homer, Antimachus, Euphorion, &c.-_I pass over the names 
of the rest, says he, for there is nobody so destitute of the means of 
knowing them, that he may copy the catalogue of them out of a li- 
brary. This shews us, that in those days too, the libraries had cata- 
logues of the books belonging tothem; but what relation has that to 
lexicons and our modern indexes? Mr. B. presently excuses himself 
for the multitude of quotations that fill the margin of that odd work 
of his. And indeed after such a citation from Quintilian, it was 
very seasonable to beg that pardon, though upon another account than 
he was aware of, But to forgive our examiner this blunder, it is very 
true what he says, * that a man that can turn an index or a lexicon 
might easily correct those mistakes of mine.” For those significa- 
tions of Sioxw and zpodidwus, which I had then forgot, are taken no- 
tice of in the Greek concordances and Constantine’s lexicon. Mr. B. 
then has taught the world nothing, nor improved learning in any sort; 
for the things were known, we see, a hundred years ago. And it is 
pretty remarkable, that after all the clamour of the examiner, andsome 
inferior tools that have seconded him — That I know nothing but 
out of indexes and lexicons‘;”’ yet the only mistake, that their united 
learning could convict me of, had been avoided, if lreally were sucha 
turner of indexes and lexicons, 

A mistake through mere forgetfulness, and but once or very sel- 
dom committed, has been always esteemed one of the best sort, and 
to leave the least blemish upon the author. For if that were enough 
to disgrace a writer, nobody could escape the infamy, except those 
that were inspired. If I do not make false judgments of things, and 
“Pp. 68, * Quint. x. 1. Nec sane quisquam est tam procul a cognitione eorum remo- 
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ifI reason truly from premises, for a bare error of the memory I shall 
not be solicitous, but fairly trust my reputation to the present age and 
posterity. Whatever the world shall think of my performances, | 
shall acquiesce in the censure. As Ido not write books for fame, 
so I am not concerned about the reception they shall meet with: — 


-+++eeValeat res ludicra, si me 

Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 
However, when I consider what the things are that among the best 
judges raise or depress the character of a man of letters, I had much 
rather be found guilty of forgetting those unusual significations of mpo- 
didwps and Sicoxw, than of managing the matter as Mr. B. has done. For 
of eight examples, that he has broughtof the latter of those words, six 
are nothing tothe purpose. Thething that I said wasthis —That dsaxo 
then only signified topursue, when that which fled feared and shunned 
the pursuer; aswhere Achilles pursues Hectorin Homer — 

T 1 pm TacadenpsTnys Devrywy, 09 omiabs diauwy" 

Tledabe prtv tobros EQevye, Owns OE poly Ate GAELYCOY. 
And Mr. B. in refutation of this has produced six instances, where 
Sicbxw does not at all mean to pursue, but in a metaphorical sense to 
desire, to court, to.seek. And what are all these to the point? I 
spoke of that sense of sxw, when it signifies topursue. It was the 
very supposition that it had the meaning of pursuing; which notion, 
when it belonged to it, was accompanied, as 1 then thought, with ano- 
ther of being shunned. As for the figurative sense of desiring and 
seeking, that I had not forgot; for it is the most common accepta- 
tion of it. The only true way then to answer me, was to bring an 
instance where it means a pursuit, but yet without being shunned; 
as when one friend pursues or follows afteranother. And T own that 
two of his instances plainly prove this; but the other six, that are all 
metaphor, among which are those out of scripture, are not at all perti- 
nent to the business: and they are a greater evidence of his bad judg- 
ment, than mine are of my bad memory. 

Mr. B. makes a mighty out-ery®, as if my forgetting a Greek word 
in the Septuagint or the New Testament was to subvert the autho- 
rity of them; and he has an inquiry to make of me——Whether I think 
my Philosophical Lectures" serve more to the establishment of reli- 
gion, than my criticisms do to overthrow it? The gentleman has told 
us what disposition he is of; for he thinks ** ridicule the most divert- 
ing thing in world’.” But I humbly conceive, that he had better em- 
ploy his talent at grimace and banter upon other eccasions, than where 
the scripture is concerned. For it shews no great reverence to those 
sacred writings, to bring them, though it be bat as aecessaries, into 
farce and ridicule. And perhaps it is no great discretion in him to 
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cast such an oblique slur upon my Lectures against Atheism. They 
were preached upon an establishment of the great and good Mr. Boyle, 
to whom this gentleman has the honour to be related; and though 
they are much below what I could wish them, and what the subject 
of them deserves, yet the world has received them favourably, and 
they are translated into more languages than one. He had better 
therefore have omiited this little affront upon those sermons; lest the 
readers calling to mind the founder of that lecture, should be invited 
to make a comparison between him and another of his name. 

The most excellent bishop Pearson had designed a new edition of 
Ignatius’s epistles with an ample commentary: a specimen of which 
posthumous work has been published by the learned Dr. Smith; and 
the whole is earnestly expected from him, For though it has not 
passed the last hand of the author; yet it is every way worthy of him, 


and the very dust of his writings is gold. In that published speci- 
men there is this annotation upon the words of Ignatius -TON YMAS 
ZOPISANTA. Vox Paulina, ex 2 Tim. iii. 15. Ta duvéuevde oe oo- 
dicas cic owrnpiav. ‘Que te possunt sapientem reddere. Neque 
ante eum vox activa eo sensu reperitur cum accusativo persone.” 
Where the bishop positively affirms—That cogigsv in the accepta- 
tion of making wise, is a word of St. Paul’s framing; for before him 
nobody used it in that sense. But in this his memory deceived him, 
for, as Dr. Smith observed to me, there is the very same use of the 
word in Psalm xviii. 8..—H paprupla xupiou mish, cogivouce vimia; and 
Psalm civ. 22. Kal rods mpecBurépous adtod copicai. What shall we 
say now tothis? forthe bisliop’s case is exactly mine. His lordship 
had forgot one word in the bible, and I had forgot another. Will the 
examiner insult upon that great man, as he has done upon me? I 
will only change the persons, and we will see how his insulting and 
grimace becomes him—The bishop avers that St. Paul is the first 
that uses cogifew, for making wise. What shail we do then for the 
Septuagint*? Atthis rate that translation must come after St. Paul: 
so that the writings that carry their names must be three hundred years 
younger than we Cliristians suppose them, And that version ascrib- 
ed to the seventy cannot be an antient work, but was penned by some 
recent sophist. What shall we say to this? Shall we allow bishop 
Pearson to be a scurvy critic, or shall we in tenderness to his honour 
give up our Greek bibles? Perhaps the bishop may for this once be 
mistaken'; but I have one inquiry more to make of him on this oc- 
casion, and that is this_-Whether he thinks his Exposition of the 
Creed serves more to the establishment of religion, than his criti- 
cisms do to overthrow it? For is he not positive, that cogifsi in that 
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sense was first used by St. Paul? And is not the very same word in 
‘ the same sense to be met with twice in the Septuagint? Should not 
so profound a Grecian and divine, as he is, have looked a little into the 
Old Testament, before he had pronounced such rash and groundless 
assertions? Could men imagine one who writes at this rate to have 
any meaning, they would think he had a very ill one: but the whole 
management of his controversies clears him from all suspicions of 
meaning and design. These are the very words of Mr. B. only the 
bishop and his writings are substituted for me and mine: not that I 
make any comparison of my poor papers with that great man’s incom- 
parable works, but 1 would shew, that Mr. B.’s argument holds alike 
against us both. And Mr. B. must needs acknowledge now™, that I 
have one good page in this edition of my dissertation, as well as I had 
in the former; for being his own, I think I know his humour so 
well, that he cannot but be pleased with it. 

But to put an end to this article. The only thing that Mr. B. has 
said well upon this head, is about the meaning of two words; which 
may prove indeed that I was mistaken; but it does not at all defend 
his Phalaris. For of the five words, that I instanced in, the greater 
part do still keep their ground; and if two strings be broken, here 
are three yet left, that will hold as strongly as all the five. If the 
Sicilian prince therefore has no better a champion than Mr. B. is, 
his case will still appear to be desperate. For the wild question that 
the examiner puts to me —‘** How do you know but those words might 
be in use in Phalaris’s time", and be dropped afterwards when the 
learned age came on, and be revived again, as that declined?’’ Though 
it deserve no answer, yet it has one, For we know from the laws of 
Solon, who was Phalaris’s contemporary, that the language of the epis- 
tles was not the language of that time. Nay, though we had not those 
remains of Solon’s to shew, Mr. B.’s suppositions would still be very 
infirm ones. For here are three revolutions of the same words, used, 
dropped, revived, that are all precariously supposed without any man- 
ner of proof. A way of argumentation that some young writers® may 
make a dust with, but then their works will hardly live to be old ones. 


XIV. 
BUT should we connive at his using the Attic dialect, and say not a 
word of those flaws and innovations in his style; yet there is one 
thing still, that, I fear, will more difficultly be forgiven him; that is 
a very slippery way in telling of money. ‘This is a tender point, and 
will make every body shy and cautious of entertaining him. Jn the 


eighty-fifth epistle he talks of a hundred talents, rédavra éxardv; of 
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fifteen more in the hundred and eighteenth; eight in the hundred and 
thifty-seventh; seven inthe hundréd and fourth} five in the hundred 


and forty-third; and three in the ninety-fifth. These affairs being 


transacted in the middle of Sicily, and all the persons concerned be- 
ing natives and inhabitants there, who would not be ready to con 
clude, that he meant the talent of the country? since he gives not the 
least hint of his meaning a foreign sum. If a bargain were made iit 
England, to pay so many pounds or marks, and the party should pre- 
tend at last that he meant Scotch marks, or French livres, few, I 
suppose, would care to have dealings with him. Now this is the very 
case in so many of these letters. In the seventieth indeed he is more 
punctual with Polyclitus his physician; for he speaks expressly of 
Attic money—. Mupiddas Arrixds wévre, fifty thousand Attic drachms. 
But this is so far from excusing him, that it is a plain condemnation 
out of hisown mouth. For if it was necessary to tell Polyclitus that 
he meant the Attic money, and not the Sicilian, why had he not the 
same caution and ingenuity towards all the rest? We are to know 
That in Sicily, as in most other countries, the name and value of their 
coins, and the way of reckoning by sums, were peculiar. The sum 
talent, in the Sicilian account, contained no more in specie than three 
Attic drachms, or Roman denares;} as plainly appéars from Aristotle’, 
in his now lost treatise of the Sicilian governments. And the words 
of Festus are most express——There are several sorts of talents4: the 
Attic contains six thousand denares, the Syracusan three denares. 
What an immense difference! One Attic talent had the real value cf 
two thousand Sicilian talents. Now, in all these epistles the very 
circumstances assure us, that by the word talent simply named, the 
Attic talent is understood. But should not our wise sophist have 
known, that a talent, in that country where he had laid the scene of 
his letters, was quite another thing? Without question, if the true 
Phalaris had penned them, he would have reckoned these sums by the 
Sicilian talents, increasing only the number: or should he have made 
use of the Attic account, he would always have given express notice 


of it: never saying t4Aavrov alone, without the addition of Arrixéy, 


THE examiner enters upon this article with such an air of satisfac- 
tion as carries in it an assurance of victory. If the doctor, says he, 


Pollux, lib. ix. c. 6: 1 Talentorum non unum genus: Atticum est sex mil 
hum denarium, Syracusapum trium denaridm. 
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can make this out, I promise to renounce the whole set of Epistles*. 
Now here is fair encouragement for me to take pains, since, if Ican 
carry this single point, I shall have the honour of making by it so il- 
Justrious a proselyte. But if we consider that extraordinaty zeal 
that he shews all along for his Silician prince, we may look upon 
this as a defiance, rather than a promise. Nay, I am informed, that 
this part in particular is by some others, as well as by himself, believed 
to be unanswerable; nay, that some have proceeded so far in its com- 
mendation, as to suspect that it was not written by. the same hand 
that made the rest of the book. But I shall do the examiner that 
piece of service, to clear him of that hard censure upon account of 
this admired chapter; for I will prove it is no better than the rest 
of the performance, but every paragraph in it either mistake or false 
reasoning, from beginning to end. | 

Befure le comes to the business itself, he will shew us how cap- 
tious he can be, and how expert at chicanery. He would ridicule 
my comparison of the Sicilian talent in Phalaris to the Scotch marks 
and French livres®. For the case, he says, is just contrary. Now the 
ground of my comparison was this; by the spurious Phalaris the 
reader is made at first to believe, that great sums of money are ex- 
pended, ten talents, and a hundred talents: but when he comes to 
look narrowly into the matter, he finds he is deceived; for the Sici- 
lian talent must be intended, if he he the true Phalaris; and by that 
means the account will fall and dwindle from a hundred pounds 
sterling to a single shilling. Let the reader be judge now, if the 
comparison was not just. But he asks me what cloudy author had I 
been conversing with, that could give this perverse turn to my ima- 
gination? If conversation with a cloudy author would necessarily 
confound a man’s head, Mr. B. might be secure, for his book could 
never be answered. But I hope, that notwithstanding that danger- 
ous conversation that I have had with it for some time, I can yet be 
able to clear up all the puzzling and perplexed stuff that he has 
brought or can bring against me. 

But first it may not be improper, for the satisfaction of such as 
read not Phalaris’s Epistles, to shew the Attic talent must be meant 
there, value £180 English; not the Sicilian talent, which is no 
more than five groats. Jsuppose here, as I did above‘, that the Attic 
pound weight of twelve ounces, is equal to an English one: so that 
a mina weighing twelve ounces of silver, may be reckoned equal to 
three pounds sterling. ‘There is no need of greater exactness in our 
present calculations. Now the tyrant is introduced¢ complaining that 
the Catanians by an incursion into his territories, had plundered him 
of seven talents; which if they be supposed Attic talents, make £1260 
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sterling; but if Sicilian, but 12s. 7d. too small a sum for a prince to 
be concerned at. In another place®, out of great liberality he gives 
five talents for a lady’s portion; which in Attic is £900 sterling; but 
in Sicilian, nine shillings, too small a fortune for a lady of her qua- 
lity. There are more instances of this sort; and in several places 
too he names ®payjei, drachms, which were no Sicilian money. 

Mr. B. begins with an attack against the credit of my witnesses, 
Pollux, Festus, and AristotleS And first he cavils at my calling 
Aristotle’s book a treatise of the Sicilian governments. He owns 
Aristotle wrote an account of the governments of the Sicilian cities, 
{as the Toaireve Supanovolwv, Imepatwv, Axpuyavrivev, Teadwy, &e.) 
but it does not appear that the book bore such a title. But if that 
do not appear, something else plainly does, that Mr. B. was in great 
want of arguments when he descended to such trifling exceptions. 
Among which I must reckon what he says against the authority of 
Pollux®__That one of Seberus’s MSS. wanted those pages whence 
this passage is cited; so that there is room to doubt whether it be 
genuine. But it was extant in the MS. from which Aldus first printed 
the book; and ina MS. of the late Is. Vossius’s, a transcript of which 
Y have by me; and in the Palatine MS. used by Salmasius*. The 
same Seberus informs us, that one of his MSS. wanted all the four last 
books, and two of them wanted eight: will Mr. B. therefore discard 
all those, and leave us two only of the ten? And is it not something 
like a riddle, that so small a hole will make room for him to doubt if 
Pollux’s passage be genuine, and yet no room is wide enough to let 
him doubt if his Phalaris be genuine? 

But allowing the passage to be Pollux’s own; yet we are told 
there,”’ hesays', ‘¢ that a Sicilian talent is equal to twelve Noduwor, and 
a Notupos equal tothree‘Oudaia; which ‘Oude is a corrupted word, 
and must be helped out by a correction; so that all that we can talk from 
Pollux about the nummus and the talent, is bottomed upon a mere 
conjecture.” But this objection of the examiner is bottomed upon a 
mistake of his own; for the MS. of Vossius has it plainly “HyswGdaie. 
Nay, though all the copies were corrupted here, they would do the 
examiner no service; because our accounts with Phalaris about his 
talents are not so niceas to depend upon éudAia or ipimBoruw, a penny 
or three half-pence. For we know from another passage, which is 


not corrupted, that the Nodpmos* was a single piece of silver. Let 
the piece then be as big as the examiner dares suppose it, yet, if the 
Sicilian talent contained but twelve of them, it is still vastly too low 
to be meant in the epistles. 

The next page is spent in telling us}, ‘ that those who would set- 
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tle the value of the Sicilian talent from its adjustment to twelve Nodpr 
j40t, SEEM to take it for granted, that Novpmos there means the Roman 
nummus or sestertius; but it cannot be so, because the words are 
not Pollux’s, but Aristotle’s, who’lived before the Roman sestertius 
was coined: so that the ground upon which the computation of the 
talent SEEMS to be made, plainly fails. What may seem to Mr. B.’s 
imagination, is too wide to be measured and comprehended by mine. 
But I am persuaded there is not one writer extant, that has given the 
least hint that he believed the nummus here was compared by Aris- 
totle to the Roman sestertius. This isa dream, therefore, of the ex- 
aminer’s; for he tells us™ “itis no wonder if he should not be awake 
sometimes ;’’ and he seems now to have been in one of his sleepy fits. 
The value of the Sicilian talent may be gathered from this passage 
thus—A talent was twelve Nodujo1, and every Nodywmos was an obolus 
and a half. Now six oboli make a dachm; so that four Noduposand 
a drachm are equivalent. Ifa talent therefore contain twelve Nodp- 
08, 1t must contain three drachms. ‘Thus we see the Sicilian talent 
is adjusted in its value; as I had reckoned it before, without any con- 
sideration of the Roman sestertius. 

But after all, he says", I have imposed upon people in my valua+ 
tion. ‘ For Aristotle mentions two sorts of Sicilian talents: the old 
one consisting of twenty-four Noduuos, the new one of twelve; which 
smail one I have followed in my computations, though Phalaris must 
be supposed to reckon by the most antient. This indeed is very ma- 
terial, and I know not how to come off; for I have sunk the prince’s 
expenses halfin half. Let them be stated then as Mr. B. will have 
them; and so the Catanians plundered Phalaris of £1:15:25; and 
the lady’s fortune, that he paid out of his coffers, came to 18s. both 
which bills I had cut off in the middle. And is the matter now 
mended by this, or is my argument at all the weaker for it? Mr. B. 
shews himself to be a better steward of his master Phalaris’s revenue, 
than of his own reputation: for he owns the point is not worth con- 
tending for. But, however, it serves to fill a whole page, which is no 
inconsiderable service. ‘he reason why, of the two accounts that 
were both equal to my main purpose, I chose to follow the latter, 
was, because Iestus reckons the Syracusan talent by Aristotle’s lower 
rate; so that two authors concurring in it, I gave it the preference. 

Mr. B. grows at last angry with Pollux himself; and will give him 
no credit in this matter®, For he cites such things here out of Aris- 
totle as cannot be admitted, no not upon Aristotle’s own testimony. 
‘¢ As where he tells us, that the Sicilians reckoned d¢o Xadxods, two 
brass pieces to be equal to “EzéAirpa, six litrees and six brass pieces 
to be equal tohalfa litra, But how can two be twelve times as many 
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as six? Again, says he, to confound us the more, he tells us from the 
same Aristotle, ‘* That é¢ r4Acvre. six talents are equal to two brass 
pieces, and that tpia réAuvra, three talents are equal to three brass 
pieces: but how can three be more than six? Now if this argument 
have any force in it, it must prove that Aristotle, or Pollux at least, 
could not count three, nor knew the differenee between two and six. 
Mr. B. I dare say, is the first man that disputed at this rate: and till 
such another Aristotle as he describes here comes into the world, 
perhaps he will te the last. The whole banter is only founded upon 
three false readings of Pollux, ‘EZdéairex?, and ‘EE Téaavra4, and 
Tpix TéAavra. The two first belong to one and the same thing, and 
must both be corrected ‘Efavra; and the third Tpiavrae. So slight 
an emendation makes the whole passage consistent; and I shall shew, 
by and by, that it is both necessary and certain. The examiner must 
give me leave now and then to ask him one of his own questions‘, 
though Iwill not give it, as he does, the epithet insutrine —[f our 
great dealer in spurious authors did not observe this, where is his saga- 
city? If he observed it without owning it, where is his sincerity? One 
of the two will be very hard pressed; but for his sincerity I will be 
voucher in this particular; because it is plain by his miserable offer 
at a correction, to be considered anon, that his sagacity was not awake 
here. | 

But he says, Pollux in the same place informs us‘, * That the ta- 
lent of every country was divided into sixty mina, and each of those 
ming into a hundred drachms. If the Sicilian talent then was but 
three Attic drachms, the Sicilian mina was no more than one Eng- 
lish farthing and a half, and the drachm not the sixty-sixth part of a 
farthing, and yet in silver too; a species of money not to be counted 
without the help of microscopes: so that when we have occasion 
hereafter to express the value, or rather worthlesness. of any con- 
temptible performance, we shall say it is not worth a Sicilian drachm.” 
I like the gentleman’s motion well; and since we can never have a 
better occasion of using this new saying, | must crave leave to tell 
him, that his own performance in this very paragraph is contemptible, 
and not worth one of his imaginary Sicilian drachms. For there is 
no such thing in Pollux, as what the examiner tells us from him, that 
the talent of each country was divided into sixty mine. I will set 
down that author’s words——As the mina, says het, at Athens con- 
tained one hundred Attic drachms, so the mine of other countries 
contained one hundred drachms of each country: which drachms were 
in value to the Attic drachm in the same proportion as the talent of 
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each (above mentioned) was to the Attic talent. Here it is evident 
from Pollux, that the mina of every country contained one hundred 
drachms, and the drachm of every country was the six-thousandth part 
of the talent of that country; but here is not the least hint that the 
talent of every country contained sixty mine. These two, I humbly 
conceive, are very different propositions; though the examiner with 
his logic-system in his head, confounded them. Wherever there 
were such names of money as mine and drachms, there was a talent: 
Pollux therefore observed truly, that in every country these two bore 
the same proportion to Attic ming and drachms, as talent did to 
talent. But then it is not true in the reverse__That wherever there 
was a talent, there were mine and drachms: for in Sicily, and the 
Doric colonies of Italy, Tarentum, Rhegium, Neapolis, there was a 
talent, but no such name, nor species, nor sum, as either mina or 
drachm. ‘The talent there was not divided into minze and drachms, 
but into Novppmous, Alrpas, Odyxias. Pollux therefore has quite se- 
parated his account of the Sicilian money* from that of other nations: 
but if the Sicilian talent had been divisible into minz and drachms, 
as the other talents he there speaks of, he would certainly have. in- 
cluded that too in his general estimation of talents. Let the reader 
now be judge if the examiner’s performances here do not deserve his 
own new-invented expression—— Not worth a Sicilian drachm. Let 
him take it then to himself, for he tells us that his Sicilian prince was 
celebrated for his justice’, when he made Perillus handsel his own in- 
vention. Mr. B. therefore cannot complain if he gives the first 
handsel to his, though the phrase carry a lower worthlesness in it 
than he was aware of. For he computed the Sicilian drachm to be 
the sixty-sixth part of an English farthing; whereas now it plainly 
appears to be nothing at all, and exactly of the same value with an 
Utopian drachm. 

Mr. B. in his margin quotes two very learned men, Brerewood and 
Gronovius, who affirm, he says——That every talent contains six thou- 
sand drachms”. Nowif this had really been their opinion, yet it had 
signified nothing here; for we do not go by authorities but by truth: 
if they believed so, they were certainly mistaken, Neitherdo Pollux 
and Suidas, the authors cited by Brerewood, say any such matter. 
Bat if Mr. B. bad either been diligent or ingenuous here, he would 
have seen that it was only a loose expression of those two learned 
men, that dropped from them unawares: for Brerewood in the same 
page, and Gronovius in the same chapter, that Mr. B. has quoted, ex- 
pressly affirms on my side, that the Sicilian talent was antiently six, 
and afterwards three denares. Mr. B. we see has another obligation 
here to excuse himself to the reader for his multitude of quotations. 

His next attempt is upon the passage of Festus__ Talentum Sy- 
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racusanum trium denarium*:” which he ushers in with an harangue 
about Festus’s abridgment, of Verrius Flaccus, and Paulus Diaco- 
nus’s abridgment of Festus; a story known to every body that have 
once looked into Festus. But what was this to his purpose? Let 
Paulus be as mean a writer as Mr. B. pleases; yet this passage is not 
cited from his epitome, but from Festus himself. But Mr. B. will 
now tell us something, which is more to his purpose _—That all the edi- 
tions of Festus take care to warn us, that for « Syracusanum trium de- 
narium,”’ we ought to read, “ Syracusanum trium millium denarjum :” 
and thereupon, to make a show and a noise with, he crams his poor 
margin with half a dozen citations. Now the thing is no more than 
this__The first editor of this passage of Festus, not understanding 
how a talent could be so little a sum as three devares, put that con- 
jecture in the margin for an emendation, as he thought it : and soit has 
been continued since, and some of the editors have espoused it: for 
all editors, Mr. B. knows, are not infallible. But the MS. copy of 
Festus, and the text of all the editions, represent it'as itis quoted 


by 
me: and all the best writers about money have for this hundred years 
embraced it, Scaliger, Brerewood, Salmasius, Gronovius, &c. and be- 
fore this section is ended, it will be made out to be the true reading. 
But he will prove now out of Sicilian writers®, and those that speak 
of Sicilian affairs, that the talent of that country had not such a low 
value as I would assign to it out of Festus and Pollux: but of all his 
authors there is but one, that writes in the Sicilian dialect, and that 
is Theocritus; and he indeed mentions a mina as the price of a wo- 
man’s gown, and seven drachms paid for five fleeces of wool; which 
cannot be of that low and small sort of drachms that Mr. B. has now 
discovered by the help of his microscope. Now allowing, what Mr. 
B. supposes, that Theocritus speaks here of Sicilian money, yet it 
ought to be considered that he lived near three hundred years after 
Phalaris’s time; in which interval the species of money might be 
altered in Sicily. That the money of Syracuse, where Theocritus 
was born, was recoined: in that time, is very certain. Aristotle in- 
forms us‘, that Dionysius the first got all the money and riches of 
Syracuse into his hands in five years time. And that baving* bor- 
rowed money of the citizens at interest, upon their demanding it, he 
ordered every man upon the pain of death, to bring in all the money he 
had; and when the money was brought in, he recoined it, and made 
every piece of new money pass for double the former value, and so 
paid them out of their own silver. So the Romans® in the first Punic 
war recoined all their brass money; and made every ounce go for six 
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times as much asit did before. But Dionysius perhaps did not only 
recoin the money of Syracuse, but alter the species too, and the names 
of jt: for Asistotle there says, he coined a drachm* which he put off 
for a double drachm. Now we may gather from Aristotle himself, 
as Pollux has cited him, that among the old Sicilian money there 
was no such name as adrachm. Dionysius therefore, or somebody 
before him, had altered the money at Syracuse, and had introduced 
the Greek speciesthere. But perhaps we ought not to take Aristotie’s 
words so strictly and literally in this place. In his accounts of the 
Sicilian governments, whence Pollux has his citations, he was obliged 
to use the words of the country; but in his G&conomies he might 
take the common liberty of writers, to reduce the Sicilian money to 
some equivalent of the Attic. By the drachm therefore, of Dionysius, 
he may mean perhaps the Sicilian Aex&Asrpov or denare, and express 
it by the name of drachm, as known among the Grecians, and about 
the same value. But let this be as every one pleases: I suppose it 
will be allowed, that in three hundred years time the species of money 
might be altered in Sicily as in England by the late great restitution 
of oarcoin, thespecies called nine-pences and four-pence-halfpennies 
are gone, and perhaps may never be reduced into use again. What 
Ayistotle therefore tells us about the old Sicilian money, cannot be 
refuted from the species of Theocritus’s time, or any that come after 


him. 

Besides this, [have another answer to this instance from Theocritus 3 
for the poet does not speak of Sicilian money. The passages that Mr. 
B. cites are out of the fifteenth Idyllium— 

To. Mgakswow, aru Tos 1d nUTUnTUNES EMEC VAL[Ae 
Todt webmet Azye (Aol, MOTTW xariba Tor ad isa; 
Tle. Mn praons, Togyor marsoy aeyveiw nabage pavdty 
ty Moseseseees. And again— 
Kaos ravra yf Exel, pboeos deyveton, Aroxrsioxs* 
"Ena Cea [Aaa KUVROAS, Yeulay AWOTIAALTH FNCU 
Livre wonws Aa 2ybis, coray pumas, Eeryov im oyu. 
Where it is owned, that ming and drachms are spoken of; but who 
are the persons that speak ? Mr. B. tells us, they are Syracusan ladies. 
No wonder that he has made ladies of two women of low rank, for 
he made aking Zaleucus froma shepherd: and to go to the palace to 
see a sight there, like the king’s fine coach, is in Mr. B.'s language, 
to appear at court. But to let that pass, pray, where are these ladies, 
when they say this? I must declare here my astonishment at the 
conduct of our examiner: and it seems to me to be wholly unac- 


4 


countable, unless I have recourse again to that fatality of mistaking, 


that he seems to lie under. 
¥ Acaray Ove Suvapatyny SEaNX AAS. 


What, was he not awake here neither; 
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that he could not see the scene of this Idyllium was not at Syracuse 
in Sicily, but at Alexandria in Egypt? The Idyllium itself, had he 
ever read it, would have told him this over and over 


Bass tH Bacidnos ia apverw Tirovguaio. 
“Let us go to king Ptolemy’s court,”’ says one woman to the other; 
and so away they foot it, and return home before dinner. Now if 
they lived in the same city, this journey of theirs is feasible; but to 
go from Syracuse to Alexandria and back again in a morning, aud on 
foot too over the sea, is a stretch something extraordinary. ‘To be 
short with the examiner, they were natives indeed of Syracuse, but 
they had removed to Alexandria, and there they had husbands, and 
children, and servants, and dwelling-houses. All this appears from 
the very poem; and that Mr. B. may net say, that the mine and 
drachms here were laid out upon clothes at Syracuse, before their 
departure from thence, the very verse that he cites will teach him the 
contrary, [lévrz wéxws Ax’ EXOES—_YeEsrerpay my husband laid 
out seven drachms upon wool. Butif Mr. B. shall pretend to have 
known that the scene of all this was at Alexandria, where was his 
sagacity, that he could not see the Alexandrian money must be meant, 
and not that of their old country Sicily? Ifa French refugee drives 
a bargain here at London with sixpences and shillings; will Mr. b. 
infer from it, that those species are the money of France too? Here 
is another of his performances not worth a Sicilian drachm: and his 
acetious computation §, that the seven drachms in Theocritus must be 
short of the eighth part ofa farthing, if they were paid in the Doctor’s 
money, must, like the rest of his assertions, be interpreted backwards, 
and then it willbe true. For in the Doctor’s account they were Alex- 
andrian drachms; and consequently not lower than the common Attic 
drachms, but double their value. 

But Mr. B. will scatter his learning occasionally, besides what he 
bestows upon his main subject. He acquaints us, that in the first 
passage _ITAdoy dpryuplm xabaupd pvav "“H evo H. Stephanus in the 
margin reads it Mvas": and accordingly Mr, B. translates it’, ‘¢ it costs 
somewhat more than a mina or two;” as if the original was ITAéov 
wvas Ovo. And to allow Mr. B. all the favour we can, the Latin 
versions have interpreted it so before him, ‘* Plus mina una et altera; 
plus mina una velduabus.”” Nowa minawasa pound weight of silver, 
and consequently equivalent to three pounds sterling. And I will 
crave leave to ask Mr. B. what sense there is in his or their version? 
Pray what does your gown stand you in? Answer, it is a very dear 
gown; it costs me above THREE or six pounds. Pray, who ever talked 
at this rate? What, is there no medium between three and six pounds? 
If I should ask a friend what he rents his house at; and he should 
¢P, 87. PR, 86. iP, 87. 
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tell me, at above forty or four score pounds a-year; it might pass 
perhaps for a banter; but an answer I should not take it for, And 
yet the woman in Theocritus is very serious, and does not seem to 
have been of those that take ridicule and grimace for the most di- 
verting thing in the world. If Theocritus had really written at this 
rate, | perceive it would pass upon Mr. B. but Iam afraid that king 
Ptolemy, a good judye of wit, whom Theocritus presented this poem 
to, would have paid him for it in Sicilian drachms. But the fault is 
not the poet’s, but their’s that translate him; and the true reading is 
MNAN, the genitive Doric for Mvév; and the construction is, IT Aéoy 
7) bdo pudy doyupin xabapd, it cost me above six fair pounds. There 
is another fault too in the second passage that the examiner cites 

“Enra deaypay uvadas, yexcy amoTiAnare whew 
For in the old editions of Aldus, and others, it is 

“Emradeayuws Wvd0aSereseece 
Which, because it was not understood, was changed by the later edi- 
tors. But the antient reading is the true; if we take it, as it ought 
to be taken, “Exradpayuws, the accusative Doric for érradpaypous, 
from the adjective “Exradpaypoc. ‘The sense indeed willbe the same 
still, but the composition will be more elegant: Mr. B. may say, and 
he has good reason, that the not correcting these passages cannot be 
imputed as a fault to him; when such great men as Stephanus, Ca- 
saubon, Heinsius, &c. failed as wellashe. We willallow this there- 
fore, and not Jay these omissions to his charge; but then he ought 
‘not to abuse and calumniate others, who have honest endeavours to 
improve this part of learning, if envy will let them be quiet. 

The other authors that Mr. B. has produced to shew that talents, 
mine, and drachms, of an equal value with those of Greece, were 
current in Sicily, are Thucydides, Plato, Polybius, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch; but not one of them was a Sicilian except Diodorus; and 
he too wrote his history in a foreign country, and uses the common, 
dialect, and comes five hundred years after Phalaris. Now to an- 
swer all these instances at once, for the thing is too vulgar to be in- 
sisted on particularly, | must acquaint him with what every one else 
knows, but to him is a secret__T hat all the authors that write in the 
Attic or common dialect do of course turn the sums of money of any 
country that they speak of, into the Attic account; not meaning that 
the Attic coins were used in specie upon these oecasions, but that the 
money, of whatsoever sort it was, was equivalent in weight or va- 
lue toso much Attic money. And the end that they had in so doing 
is conspicuous enough: for designing their histories for general use 
they thought the best way to be understood by all, was to reduce the - 
money to some species universally known. And if Mr. B, had ever 
compared the Greek and Latin writers of the Roman history together, 
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he must necessarily have observed it. I will give him one or two 
examples of it, which may serve instead of all. Livy*, who as a Ro- 
man writes in the style of his own country, tells us, Servius Tullius 
divided the Roman citizens into five classes; the first were of such as 
were rated at “* centum millia eris,” that is, 100,000 asses, or brass 
money: the second at 75,000; and so on to the lowest. But Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis', who wrote for the Greeks, turns these ac- 
counts into Attic silver, and makes the. first class to be rated, ‘Exaréy 
Myay, 4 Mupioy Apaypcdv, at 100 mine, or 10,000 drachms. And 
the second Hévre xal eBdouquovra Muay % exranioni Alay xeth mevranociay 
Spay ecay, at 75 mine, or 7500 drachms, and sotothe Afth. Nowthis 
account of the Greek historian cannot be true, if we understand those 
drachms to have been used in specie: for it is known that the Romans 
had no silver money till three hundred years after the time of this Servi- 
us. But Livy and he agree in the value, though not in the species: for 
ten asses of brass being equivalent to one Attic drachm of silver; 
100,600 of such asses are worth 10,000 drachms: and 75,000 asses 
worth 7500 drachms. The same Livy informs us, that Camillus was 
threatened to be fined “ quingentum millium sris mulcta, 500,000 
asses of brass: which Plutarch™ represents in silver money, and calls 
it, wevre pupiadwv dpyupsov Cyusiwow, a fine of 50,000 drachms. And 
yet the Romans had no use of silver coin till a hundred years after 
Camillus. If Plutarch therefore in his account of Camillus has tarned 
the Roman money to Attic, why may he not have turned the Sicilian 
so, in his history of Timoleon? And if he did it, why not Polybius 
too? And why not Plato and Thucydides much rather, being natives 
of Athens? Diodorus, it is true, was a Sicilian; but as he forsook the 
dialect of Sicily, so in consequence he ought to depart from it in the 
names and species of its money: and not fill his history with voiumos, 
and ovyxies, and éavres, and mevrodyxia, words that nobody would 
understand abroad, but grammarians and antiquarians. Besides that, 
as I observed before, he is so many centuries junior to Phalaris, that 
the money of that island might possibly be altered to the Greek species 
in all that tract of time. But that the old names of money continued 
there till the time of Gelon tyrant of Syracuse, seventy years after Pha- 
laris’s death, Diodorus himself will teach us. For he says, that upon 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, Demareta the wife of Gelon, coined 
anew piece of money, of the value of ten Attic drachms"; but the 
Sicilians called it from its weight Hevryxovraaitpov. This passage 
even alone will shew that there was no such money nor name as 
drachm in those days in Sicily. For if there had, they would have 
K Livy, lib, i. ' Dionys. Halic. p. 22. ™ Plut, in Camillo. 
" Diodor. Sic. p. 21. "Eryev Avrinas Asaywas dena exann dé Tape Tals Lineriwrass 
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called this money Aexddpaypov from the value of ten drachms; and 
not [levrqxovrédrirpov, from the weight of fifty litre. From which 
compound word it plainly appears, that the litra, one of those Sicilian 
coins that I and my authors contend for, was yet in use in the time 
of Gelon. Without question, therefore, it was used there in Phalaris’s 
time, and if you admit of the litra for a Sicilian coin, you must take 
all the rest after it; that are mentioned by Aristotle and Pollux; as 
the Aexadsrpov, the ‘Hysairpiov, &c. for these plainly refer to and sup- 
pose one another, as a half crown English supposes a crown. And 
what has the examiner got now by his approved Sicilian writers? To 
what purpose are his ridiculous computations, a talent 1s. 102d. for 
a month’s pay of a ship. Two hundred mine, 6s. 3d, for the mag- 
nificent funeral of a general®? IT know not what they can stand for 
there, but to be emblems of his own performance; which at first view, 
and to unskilful readers, seems a business of great value and price, 
as the Greek talents and mine were; but when examined more nar- 
rowly, it dwindles into talents of eighteen pence, and mine of three 
farthings. 

But see what it is to be engaged with such a master of defence: 
he may freely admit, he says?, of the low value of the Sicilian talent, 
and yet think the letters genuine. For there are several suppositions, 
that must all be shewn impossible, before any convincing argument 
can be drawn from hence, to prove them spurious. To prove sup- 
positions to be impossible, is a hard task indeed; and if nothing less 
than that will serve, it is more difficult to convince Mr. B. than con- 
verta Jew. But let us see what his suppositions are: 

I. ** There might be a low value of the Sicilian talent in some 
other age, and yet the talent of Phalaris’s time might be higher?” 
But I will presently shew him, that in Epicharmus’s and Sophron’s 
time, the very next generation to Phalaris, the Sicilian money was as 
Ihave stated it. And Aristotle says*, that 73 apyaioy, iNOLD time the 
talent there was but twenty-four vodumo, about 7s. English. 

Ii “ Or a low talent might be in other parts of Sicily, but a high- 
erin Agrigentum. But Aristotle tells in general’, SixeAimdy reAavrov, 
the SiciL1An talent was twenty-four vojuzmoss which must include A- 
grigentum, unless Mr. B. will carry that too into Crete, as he did 
Astypaleea. Nay, the philosopher expressly sayst_That the Alroa 
was AGRIGENTINE money: and if the litra come in there, the talent 
and all the rest would follow it. 


Ill. ‘ Orthere might be a low talent of baser metal, suppose brass, 
equal to a litra: and yet Phalaris’s silver talents might be higher.” 
Here are so many blunders in this supposition, that I scarce know 
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which to begin with. He believes that a talent in Sicily was a sin- 
gle piece of money, or a coin; but it was a sum, as a pound is in 
England. And upon this he fancies a brass talent was less than a 
silver one: which is just as if he should say, that a pound paid in cop- 
per farthings is less than a pound paid in sixpences. But from 
whence could he have that extravagant stuff__* A brass talent equal 
toa litra?’? Iam afraid again, that he was “ not awake” here:— 
but methinks he might have got out of his nap in his second or third 
edition, A brass litra of Sicily weighed a pound, and sixty of them 
made a talent. Anda small coin of silver, of equal value to a litra 
of brass, had from thence, too, the name of litra, (as among the Ro- 
mans the silver coin was called denarius, because it was valued at ten 
asses of brass), and sixty of those silver litres made the antient ta- 
lent of silver. So that a talent of silver, and a talent of brass, were 
both equal in value, and both contained sixty litre. But M. B. has 
a marginal note here —‘‘ That the talents in Pollux are compared to 
Xaaxos, and are lower in value than they.”? Admirably observed in- 
deed! this same margin of his has in several places quite outdone the 
text. The text here says__* A talent of brass was equal to a litra;’” 
but the margin tells us, * it was less than a Xadxods;’? which was 
but the twelfth part of a litra. So that both text and margin toge- 
ther form a proposition exactly like this__A certain book of a late 
writer’s, is worth four shillings, and tuo dear of three pence. But 
the shameful mistake of this marginal note is founded upon a corrupt 
reading in Pollux, “E& taéAavra, deg ess 840 Xadxol, that is__Six ta- 
Jents, which is two brass pieces: which I have already observed, and 
shall presently prove, is to be corrected, “Efavre. Aud I dare ap- 
peal to any English reader, though he understands not one word of 
Greek, if the passage, as I have faithfully translated it, does not be- 
tray itself to be corrupted. For the author, being to make a gene- 
ral comparison of money, would have expressed it, as all the world 
uses to do, in the lowest numbers of proportion; and would cer- 
tainly have said__Three talents make one brass piece; not six make 
two. And yet Mr. B. with all his acuteness, could argue from this 
reading, as if it were genuine. 

IV. “ Or there might be a low value (talent I suppose he would say) 
used by the natives and antient inbabitants of Sicily; and yet the ta- 
lent used by the Greek colonies, that placed themselves there, might 
be higher.” But the very names of the money we speak of shew they 
belonged not to the Sicanians or Pheenicians in Sicily, but to the co- 
lonies of the Greeks; as Odyxia, from ¢yxos; Notpmos, from vomos3 
Terpas, Trias, Efac, HyiAirpiov: Aexddairpoy: these are certainly Greek 
words, and neither Phoenician nor barbarous Sicanian. And Diodo- 
rus says, the SixeAi@ras, Sicilian Greeks, (not the antient inhabitants 
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of the island), called the money of Gelon’s time Hevrnxovréastpov. — 
Pollux also, and Aristotle say expressly, they were the monies ray 
gy Zixekig Awpioy, of the Dorian colonies in Sicily; and that Nodp- 
jeos was a coin of the Tarentines in Italy, who were a Dorian colony 
too, and had no concern with the old Sicanians. 

V. *Orif these letters might by a later hand be changed out of the 
Doric dialect into the Attic, the same hand might make them speaks, 
Attic in the valuation of the monies.” This is his last supposition, 
and the pleasantest of them all; and though I doubt not but the ve- 
ry proposal of it will be received with laughter by all competent 


ow ‘ 


readers, yet I will give him an answer to it, when I consider the ge- 
neral way of his defence. We have now got, and I hope safely, over 
all his suppositions; and though I will not pretend to have shewn 
them impossible, yet I have shewn them so groundless and absurd, 
that a wise man will be ashamed of them, But to prove any thing 
of this nature impossible, is truly an impossible thing: for how can 
we bring demonstrations about matters of mere histury? If nothing, 
therefore, but downright impossibility will convince the examiner 
that his Phalaris is spurious, he may still, to kis comfort, believe 
them geauine. But at that rate he is well prepared to believe all 
the stories of Ovid’s metamorphoses, or Apuleius’s ass. 

Bat our misfortune is, that though we have stood the shock of so 
many suppositions, yet we are just where we were before. For, last- 
ly, he says*__ Though none of his reasonings should hold, it is a- 
greed by those who treat of these matters, and give us this low value 
of the Sicilian talent, that wherever the word talent is used by Greek 
writers, (as it is in Phalaris’s epistles), without any addition, the At- 
tic talent must be understood.”” And for this he quotes Gronovius, 
Bernard, and Brerewood. Now allowing this to be true, what would 
our sagacious critic infer from it? Do not I myself affirm too, that 
in Phalaris’s epistles the Attic talent is understood? .The very cir- 

‘umstances of every passage there, where the talent is mentioned, 
shew he meant the Attic: and it is the sole ground and foundation 
of all this article against him. Mr. &. therefore may assure himself, 
that f shall never make Phalaris’s epistles an exception to that rule 
of Gronovius. That the Attic is meant in the epistles will be al- 
lowed on all sides; but whether the true Phalaris would have used 
the word so, there is the question. And do Mr. B.’s marginal cita- 
tions prove any thing of that? Diodorus, though a Sicilian, had good 
reasons for his reckoning by Attic money: because he wrote in the 
common dialect; because the Attic valuation was then universally 
known; because other historians had done so before him. But must 


Phalaris therefore be supposed to have used the Attic accounts, at 2 
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time when the Attic talent was no better known than the Sicilian? 
Must he do it in private letters, that were never intended for the pub- 
lic; in stating the expenses of his household, which being laid out 
in Sicilian money, could not be expressed in Attic without puzzling 
fractions? If Mr. B. will obstinately maintain such absurdities as 
these, he will fully satisfy his readers, that whatever there was in 
Phalaris’s accounts, in Mr. B.’s genius there is nothing of Attic. 

Mr. B. declares *__“* That he finds the moderns go into the opi- 
nion ofa Sicilian talent of low value, without any other authority, as 
he can find, but the obscure and interpolated passages of Pollux and 
Festus®; but the notion ought to be supported by good authorities, 
taken from approved Sicilian writers, or others that purposely treat 
of Sicilian affairs.”” I will give him an account, therefore, of the au- 
thorities we go upon; and I believe it will presently appear, that the 
approved Sicilian writers, such as Epicharmus and Sophron, who 
were nearest the age of Phalaris; and those that purposely treat of 
Sicilian affairs, such as Aristotle in his account of the Sicilian go- 
vernments, do all countenance and support the notion——That the 
Sicilian money was different from the Attic both in species and name. 
But for the clearer illustration of what I shall say here, J will give a 
table of Sicilian coins according to those authors; and compare them 
with the Roman coins, which were all borrowed from them. 


A Table of Sicilian Money. 
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METAL. SICILIAN. | ROMAN. | VALUE. 
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This table comprehends all the uames of the Sicilian sums or coins, 
from the highest down to the lowest: and I shall now subjoin the pas- 
sages of authors, which establish and warrant every one of them. 
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TAAANTON.__The Sicilian talent, says Pollux*, had the lowest 
value of all. Of old, as Aristotle teaches, it contained twenty-four 
Novyyor; but afterwards only twelve. Now a Nodpmos, nummus, as 
I shall shew presently, was the fourth part of a denare: so that the 
antient talent contained six denares, and the latter three. And Sui- 
das falls in exactly with Aristotle’s account: for he informs us®, that 
among the Sicilian Greeks, a talent was antiently twenty-four num- 
mi, but now twelve. In the vulgar editions it is zvdv, but the true 
reading is Nodupwy, as the passage of Aristotle clearly shews; and so 
it is corrected by Budzus and every body since, that have treated of 
these matters. The word Noduuov, being not understood by the co- 
pier, was corrupted into pvav. To these authorities we may add 
Festus, who giving the value of several sorts of talents, says, the 
Neapolitan contains six denares, the Syracusan three, and that of 
Rhegium half a denare. What Festus here calls the Neapolitan ta- 
lent, has the same value with the old talent of Sicily: which is not 
to be wondered at, since Aristotle and Pollux affirm that the Notp- 
p05, one of the coins of Sicily, was common to the Tarentine and 
other Dorian colonies of Italy. And the Syracusan talent of Festus 
is the very same with what Aristotle and Suidas call the later Sici- 
lian. Here are four authorities then, Aristotle, Pollux, Suidas, and 
Festus, for the low valuation of the Sicilian talent. And the altera- 
tion, that Mr. B. and some others would introduce into the text of 
Festus, now appears to be groundless. They would interpolate ig 
thus, ‘* Syracusanum trium (milliam) denarium” The Syracusan 
talent had three thousand denares. But what authority have they 
for this talent of three thousand? None atall. Is it not a glorious 
correction then, and worthy to be embraced by Mr, B. to change the 
reading that is warranted by three authors, and to substitute another, 
that is supported by none? And what will they do with the following 
words, * Rheginum victoriati?’’? Will they insert * millium’’ there 
too, and make it neither Latin nor sense? Butif the talent of Rhegium 
was but equivalent to five pounds of brass; why must that of Sicily 
be thought too low, when it is made equal to thirty or sixty? 

It is very certain, that the Romans called the common Attic tas 
lent, “ talentum magnum,” the great talent; an expression never 
used by any Greek author: so that the reason and ground of it has 
been a great inquiry among the antiquaries of the last age. But the 
ingenious and learned Gronovius? has lit upon a conjecture, that has 
all the characters of truth and certainty. The Romans had no such 
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sum nor name as talent, in their way of accounts; but by their deal- 
ings with the neighbouring Greeks, the Sicilians, Rhegians, Taren- 
tines, Neapolitans, they knew a talent among them stood for a small 
3um of silver. Afterwards, when they extended their commerce or 
their conquests to other parts of Greece, they found a talent there 
meant a vast sum of six thousand denares; which was one thou- 
sand, or two thousand, or twelve thousand times as much as the 
talents of their neighbours. This latter therefore was called the 
great talent, and in process of time talent alone; the other accepta- 
tion of the word falling into disuse. I do not question, but all com- 
petent judges will receive this notion of Gronovius with approba- 
tion and applause. And as the expression ‘ talentum magnum’’ is 
so fairly explained by the low Sicilian talent; so reciprocally the 
low value of that talent is plainly made out by the expression ‘ ta- 
lentum magnum.” 

But there is one thing not yet accounted for__ How it came about 
that in those Dorian colonies the word talent was applied to such 
inconsiderable sums. I will crave leave to propose a conjecture of 
mine, and submit it to the censures of the learned. Talent origi- 
nally is a word of statics>, and means sixty pound weight of any 
thing. Now the brass Alrpe of Sicily being at first a pound weight, 
as the libra or, as was among the Romans; sixty such litre 
weighed in all sixty pounds, and consequently were called a talent. 
Afterwards, when silver-money came into use among them, the spe- 
cies of it had their denominations from the proportions they bore to 
the brass litra. So that a small silver coin, equivalent in worth to a 
brass pound, was called Airpa; and another coin containing ten of 
them, AexéAirpov: just as the Romans called their silver coin dena- 
rius, because it was equal in value to ‘ deni asses,’ ten brass pounds, 
By the same rule, therefore, a sum of silver, containing sixty silver 
litree or six (Aex&dAirpx), denares, was called a talent; because it 
was equivalent to sixty pound weight of brass. Here I conceive is 
a probable account how the old Sicilian talent came to stand for six 
denares, or, as Aristotle expresses it, twenty-four nummi, But the 
same author acquaints us, that afterwards the talent sunk lower, to 
the value of twelve nummi, or three denares. ‘The occasion of 
which seems to have been this—_As Solon diminished the Attic 
drachm a fourth part in weight, making a hundred of them go toa 
pound, which seventy-five made before; and as the Romans being 
straitened in the first Punic war, lowered their brass money five 
parts in six, making their as, which tll then was 4 full pound 
weight, to be no more than two ounces: so the Sicilians seem to 
Jhave lessened their brass money half in half; and yet the old names 
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(as among the Romans) continued still, notwithstanding the change 
in weight. A talent of brass therefore, containing sixty of those 
half-pound litrze, was no more than three denares, or twelve nummi 
of silver. But the Rhegians, according to Festus, seem to have 
sunk their brass litree from a pound weight to an ounce: which is 
exactly what the Romans did in the second Punie war, when they 
made their as to be “ uncialis,” of a single ounce weight. By which 
proportion, though the talent even among the Rhegians might at first 
be sixty litre, each of which weighed a pound; yet after they were 
diminished to an ounce a-piece, a talent of sixty such litrae would 


be worth no more than half adenare, or the victoriatus of Festus. 


MNENTHKONTAAITPON.__We have an account of this coin 
from Diodorus Siculus‘__That after Gelon had vanquished the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, Ol. Ixxv. 1. Demareta his wife interceded in 
their behalf, and obtained for them an honourable peace; and upon 
that occasion she caused a new coin to be stamped weighing fifty 
litrae, that is, five Aexaaitpa, denares; or, as Diodorus computes it, 
ten Attic drachms. This money was called Aypepériov from her 
name, and by the Sicilians Tevryxovraasrpoy from the weight and 
value of it. The same money is mentioned by Pollux4, but he tells 
us quite another story about the occasion of coining it That when 
her husband wanted money in the war against the Carthaginians, 
Demareta and the rest of the women brought all their silver utensils 
to the mint, and the coin was called Nowicux Anwapériov. But the 
very bigness of the money, being five times the weight of their 
heaviest ordinary coin, shews Diodorus’s narrative to be truer than 
Pollux’s: for if Gelon had been in any straits for money, he would 
certainly have stamped it in the smallest species; whereas this was 

a sort of medal, and by its magnitude declared the greatness of the 
victory and the booty. This Demareta was the daughter of Theron 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and after Gelon’s decease was married to 
Polyzelus his brother; as we learn from the scholiast of Pindar®: 
who adds too, that from her a Sicilian coin was called Anpopéresoy, 
Diodorus acquaints us further’, that Gelon out of part of the booty 
made a golden tripus of sixteen talerits, and sent it to Delphi a do- 
nary to Apollo. And there is an epigram of Simonides upon the 
same tripus, which I suppose is not yet puljlished, and therefore 1 
shall give it here out of the MS. Anthologia — 

nut TerAwy, ‘Lépwvra, ToavCnroy, OpxavPovroy 
Tlaidas Agiwopséveus toy rpimoo avOEpnevact, 
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Where it is observable that Simonides, who perhaps was then in Si- 
cily and saw the tripus, says it weighed above fifty talents; but Dio- 
dorus says, sixteen. If we believe the scholiast of Pindar‘; it was 
not one tripus only, but several, that Gelon dedicated to Apollo, and 
this inscription was engraved on them — 
nut Térwy, “Tewvx, TloavCndov, @pacvovry, 
Tlaidas Agiwopéveus Tous Teimodas Bensvas, 
BaeGapa vixncavras 20yn, woAAny O& Tapaosyeiy 
Luppavoy EAAnciy xele és sAevOceiny. 
Which appears to be the very same epigram with that ascribed to 
Simonides; and the one perhaps is to be supplied out of the other; 
the latter distich of this being to be added to that. But what can 
be the meaning of Aaperiou ypucod? If we consider the passages 
already cited out of Diodorus, Pollux, and Pindar’s scholiast, which 
all belong to the subject of this epigram, we can scarce doubt but 
the true reading is—— 


Aapopetiou xeurov Tas Sexadtas Oexaray* 


Where the poet was constrained of mere necessity to use a pon in- 
stead of a dactyle; as another poet did without any necessity — 
‘Adda reov ovmore Oupoy evi snbecow Zoresbe, 

But the copiers not considering this, and observing the verse to have 
a syliable too much, contracted the word into Aagetiov; which has 
been done above seven hundred years ago, as it is evident from Suidas: 
Avperiou, says he®, tov rpimoda 0” avbewevas ef Exardy Aurody xol wevrqnovre 
Tahavrwy Sagetiou xeuood tas dexeras where the word, we see, is set 
down ; but there is no explication of it. He has only given part of 
our epigram, where he found that Aageriov: and as that word both in 
Suidas and the epigram is to be corrected from other authors; so the 
rest of that passage of Suidas is to be corrected from the epigram. 


AEKAAITPON, AITPA, ‘HMIAITPION._Artstore in hig 
treatise of Agrigentine government informs us"__That a person was 
fined there (resdéxovra Airgas) thirty litree ; and that a litra was equal 
in value to an /Xginwan obolus. The same he repeats in his dis- 
course about the Himerian government—That the litra was equal to 
an obolus, and the AexeAireoy contained ten litre, and was worth a 
Corinthian stater. . These particulars are told us twice by Pollux, in 
his fourth and niuth book; so that there is no room for any suspicion 
that he mistook his author. Airea, says Hesychius, 6Bords, of 8: y6- 
propre mapa Linedois* of 0 emt sadudive of OF Pwmaios ie 7d B AlBpa; Pho- 
tius in his MS. Lexicon: Airpa yy pev vousiopd t1, de Algiros eal re 
sabuov ’ Emiyapuds Te xabZapouy eypnoavro’ Sopoxarys ds ArTpocxomoy yo 
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Tov cpyupepoiBov ard TOU vouloparos. Hesychius again, Asiroooxdrous, 


KoryuocuoBovs, ard TOU Sixerixod vouioparos, 0 xadreiras Airow. Here 
are two good authors concurring with Pollux, besides the three 
others that one of them cites, Diphilus, Epicharmus, and Sophron; 
but we have not the names of them only, but the very passages too 
preserved to usin Pollux. The comic poets, says he’, of Sicily use 
the word Airga, sometimes for a small piece of money; as when So- 
phron says, in his book called Tuvasxetos Minos, “O probes SexaArroov 
(the true reading here seems to be d€xa Airodiv or Aiready) and again in 
his “Avdpeios Miwor, Swocs 8’ ovee ras Bvo Aiteas divans and sometimes 
for a pound weight, as Demologus in his Medea 

Tereanovraarirpous Tiwi veavicuw widaus, 
In the vulgar editions it is xeid«s; which Salmasius* has truly cor- 
rected wédas, chains of forty pounds weight. But there is another 
error still remaining, AnuwcdAoyos, a poet as unheard of as Phalaris’s 
two tragedians Aristolochus and Lysinus: instead of which Demolo- 
gus, the MS. of Is.'Vossius has it AssvéAovos, which is certainly the 
true reading. For this Dinolochus was really a Sicilian comie poet 
(as Pollux here supposes him)! being a Syracusan, or an Agrigen- 
tine, and the son, or as others say, the scholar of Epicharmus, and 
the author of twelve Doric comedies. He is cited again by Pollux™, 
Asivoroyos év Auagoow; and twice or thrice by Hesychius. But our 
author proceeds and tells us*"__That even some of the Athenian 
comics mention the word Airez, as Philemon in his play inscribed 
Sixerixds, and Posidippus in his Taadgree.: In the editions it is 
printed Taadry, which learned men have corrected Taare: and 
the great Salmasius aeutely observes, that it appears by the names of 
these two comedies, that the scene and subject of them were in Si- 
cily; so that the poets there used the word Aizpa, not as Attic money, 
but as Sicilian. In another place our author® ascribes the play not 
to Philemon, but to Diphilus; as Photius also seems to have done in 
the passage above cited: but Athenzeus? gives it to Philemon; so that 
it was dubious even in those days, whether of them was the author of 
it. The words of Diphilus are these 

Oloy cryoeaCery masa, unde Ey 0 Exes, 

Ei un uixivvous LE sous Aireasy dvoly. 
In the Vossian MS. it is ravra for rasd@; which may seem the truer 
lection; because of the elegant opposition there between aéyvra and 
yyde 4. But rasa too is a very tolerable lection, being a dish made 
of cheese and other ingredients ; and the cheese of Sicily, where the 
action of this play lies, was famous; as the poet tells us4, in this very 
comedy. But Epicharmus, continues Pollux, mentions several . 

? Pollux, p. 215. * Salmas. de Modo Usur, p. 234. 'Suid. v. Asivor. 
* Pollux, p. 500. "Id. p.247. ° Pollux, p. 436, =” Athen. p. 658, 4 Ibid. 
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names of money in his play called ‘Aprayai', The passage there is 
thus represented in the Vossian MS. "Qomep at rwovnpal wavries aif 
Umovewovras yuvoinas mopeds dumerctxsoy cpyuplov, aAAaL Os Aitpay: al 9 dp 
iydrurpov bey duevos, xal mavre yryveoxovrs, And I guess from the 
emendation of Salmasius*, that the Palatine MS. had it exactly so 
too; and perhaps the MS. of Vossius is nothing but a copy of it. 
Salmasius has thus reduced the words into trochaic verses —. 
eonee .“Oomep at Trovnpat PayTlEs, 

“AD Scrovénovras yuvaluas [AWPaS, ob TET TOvYKIOD 

‘Agyveiou, arrAas oe Area, ai 0 ALALT oy Der nnevace 

Tlavra yityywonovTbe sees 
Where in the third verse the true measure is not observed, a spondee, 
being put there instead of atrochee: but as for pwpas, in the second 
verse, the Dorians frequently made the accusative a> short, as we. 
seein Theocritus. I would read the whole in this manner. 

20. Oomee ai rrovngat wayries, 

“AIO Scroyknovras yuvalnas WeaS, ald TEVTOWYKIOD 

Apyrptov, adda OF Aizpay, ai 0 ay nuiAlresop | 

Ary opnsvatts Mal TavTo ylyywonoyT TH Tnvay Aoyw. 
The three last words do not appear in the MS; but the vulgar edi- 
tious have ra ts Aéyw: which must be lengthened by a syllable, to. 
close up the trochaic. The meaning of the passage is this__ Like 
those roguish fortune-tellers, that wheedle foolish women, some of 
them exacting a five-ounce piece of money, some a litra, some half 
a litra; and, as those silly women believe, they know all things. Ag: 
in the second verse is for @v: for in antient writing when the N 
came before M or B or II or 9, it was changed into M; as in the 
Chron. Arundelianum, EM IIAPQ for év Ilzew; and in the marble 
of Smyrna, EM MAYNH3SIA for 2y Meyyyolz: and the modern 
Greeks, though they write it N in those cases, yet they pronounce ig 
as M.- In the third verse I read hpsAirpiov instead of gularrpov: for 
J observe that is the form of the compounds with nus, as ‘Husa ddq 
piov, Husidwpaxsov, HusdimAoidioy, HpsoPaipiov, Hysnodiov, and many more. 
Another passage from Epicharmus is thus cited by the same Pollux *. 
"Eyw yep to Budcyrioy Airpodexctditpoy ekeyyiov re xa mevrdyyiov, which 
is thus exhibited in the Vossian MS. "Eyw yap toys Bauddvrioy Aurgo~ 
Sexctrsroos suTno ecvrioy Te metéyxioy. And so in all probability the 
Palatine MS. reads it, as one may gather from Salmasius *, who thus 
corrects it by the help of it. 

2000 ED'S yae 40 Raravriov, Airex, 

Asmaarireos sathe, tavrity re nal werrovynioy. 
But by this emendation both the verses have false measure; neither 
does the sense appear very elegant. It seems to me very probable 


* Pollux, 436. 5 Salmas, p. 261. * Pollux, ibid. = Salmas, p. 260, 
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that sarje in the MSS. is an interpolation; because in other places 
Pollux tells us, that the GexéAirgov was worth a Corinthian sare: 
from whence the interpolator borrowed it, and clapped it in here. 
But it cannot be Epicharmus’s own for two reasons, both because it 
is no Sicilian word, and because it makes atautology. IfI may have 
leave to propose an emendation, I would read the passage thus — 
eeeee WEXw yae roye BuArdyrioy Airedy 
Aruadrireay Te wAnees ELavTwy TE MOL MEVTOUYKIOY. 
I have my purse, says he, full of litree and denares, and two-ounce 
pieces, and five-ounce pieces. 


NOYMMOS.—Juxtus Pottux*, who wrote his book at Rome, 
and dedicated it to the emperor Commodus, tells him——That the 
word Nodumos appears indeed to be of Roman original, but it is really 
Greek, belonging to the Dorians of Sicily and Italy. So Varro also 
expressly teaches, that the word Nummus was borrowed from the 
Sicilians: “In argento, Nummi: id a Siculis¥Y.” The same Pollux 
adds, that Aristotle in his treatise of the Tarentine government says, 
a certain coin there was called Nodpuos, which for its impress had 
Taras the son of Neptune astride upon a dolphin. Half a score of 
these Tarentine Novo. with that stamp upon them are in Goltzius. 
Again our author acquaints us—_That according to Aristotle the old 
talent of Sicily contaimed twenty-four Notdupo, but the later twelve 
only: and that a Nodywmos was equivalent to an obolus and a half. 
And then he confirms the authority of the word Notumos by two pas- 
sages of Epicharmus; the first of them, Kyou inv etlvs roid por 
ence youmpeuy peOonoy xaryv3 Which is thus to be distinguished, and 
reduced to iambics — 

woe ce Kaeuk tay 
EDbds welw pot Sexe voUpAwy OTK OY RAAT. 

There seems to be no room for doubting but that the verses were 
thus written by the poet; and yet the reader may take notice, that 
there is a spondee in the fourth place instead of an iambic; but then 
it is softened by two short syllables that come immediately before it. 
The same measure seems to be used in the second fragment of Epi- 
charmus, cited by Pollux: "AAW cums xadrab nab mios apves edppoouct 
Dinos nad voujnpous, MwAaTIAE yap évt} Tas watpds; Which is thus reduci-+ 
ble to trochaics; though here the MS. do not assist us — 

"AAN Cuws naAal Te Wlol T dheves etencougl (ros 
ALnx youpnprousy WwAareas yae vTl META THS [WaTECOSe 


Iliog I take to be a true Doric word, from whence came midrapog 


/ 
TWIOTATOSs 


* Pollux. p. 456, Y Varro de L, L. p. 41, 
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The divisions of the AYTPA. 

HENTOYIKION__A Corn of five ounces brass, or of silver equi- 
valent to them, is mentioned by Epicharmus, in that fragment pro- 
duced above. 

coos Leagyray Te nai TevTouynswy® 

The Latins called it Quincunx. And perhaps, as the Latins had the 
Septunx too, so the Sicilians might have “Extotyxioy, though we have 
now no author that mentions it. I will correct here a passage of Fes- 
tus, which has created some trouble to the learned antiquaries of this 
and the last age. ‘Sextantarii Asses,” &c. The asses, says he, of 
two ounces weight, called Sextantarii*, came into use in the second 
Punic war, to which he adds, “ Septuennio quoque (anno) usus est, 
ut priore numero; sed id non permansit in usu, nec amplius processit 
in majorem.” Here Festus is very much blamed by Budeus, Hotto- 
man, Harduin, and others, for affirmiag that the sextantarii asses 
continued in use seven years only, since it plainly appears from 
Pliny that they lasted a good while longer. But the fault is not in Fes- 
tus, but in those that transcribed him ill; for the true reading is thus_— 
** SEPTUNCIO quoque Varro usus est, ut priore numero,” &c. that 
is, Varro used the word Septuncium as he did the number before it 
(sextans); but the word did not continue in use, nor did the com- 
pounds from “ uncia” go toa higher number than seven. He means, 
the Latins did not say, ‘ octuncium, nonuncium, decuncium.” But 
let us hear Varro himself, who will be voucher for this emendation. 
** Septunx, a septem et uncia conclusum. Reliqua obscuriora, quod 
a deminutione: et ea que deminuuntur, ita sunt ut extremas sylla- 
bas habeant: ut a duodecim una dempta uncia, deunx: dextans, 
dempto sextante: dodrans, dempto quadrante: bes, ut olim des, 
dempto triente.”” The meaning of which is__That they went no 
higher than Septunx in the compounds from the number and “ uncia,”’ 
but they said “ hes” for eight ounces, “‘ dodrans”’ for nine, ** dex- 
tans’ for ten, “ deunx”’ for eleven: so that when Festus tells us in 
another place; ‘* Nonuncium, quod vulgo magistri ludi appellant, 
significat novem uncias: we are to: understand him, that ** nonun- 
cium’’, though it was used by schoolmasters when they taught boys, 
was no legitimate word nor of popular use. 


TPIAS, TETPAS, EZAS.—Tue-account that Pollux gives of the 
divisions of the Airga is exscribed from Aristotle’s bouk of the Hi- 
merzan polity: the passages are very faulty; but because they. come 
twice over, they may easily be corrected by comparing one with the 
other, and both with the Roman monies which were borrowed from 
Sicily. ‘Agisoréays, says he, év rH ‘Tweoalwy Tloasrele gycly, &s of prey 


* Fest. in Sextant. > Varro de L. L, iv, p. 41. 
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SixeAi@ras Tos 8v0 ites housga’ (p. 436, 2 Tp hair a) ee, Tov 
02 eva Ovyuiav, rovs 83 ross Teaxovra (p. 436, Tela Taravra) roug 82 BE 
‘Hulairpov, tov 02 6Bordy Alrpav, tov 83 KopivSuoy Sania Axcdrrpoy, OTE 
dence 6Bodravs Ouvaras. Where the first error of the copiers is é£cdarrpes 
in one place, and $¢ reéAavra in the other: in the former place the 
Vossian and Palatine MSS. have it, 3/favra, in the latter they vary 
not from the editions. Now from all the three words compared to- 
gether, the true reading easily results, ‘Efavra- so Hesychius; ‘Efas, 
cides (vouicmaros) mapa Supanxovoiois, and Arcadius the grammarian in 
his MS. tract Ilse} Tévwy, quoted by Salmasius®; ‘E£as én) rocdrnros bv 
mepiomarcs* which is word for word too in Theodosius’s MS. epitome 
of Herodian’s book called Kaéaou, in the public library at Oxford. And 
we met with the word just now in the fragment of Epicharmus. 


we ws ’ 4 ¢ 
Aruanmireny Te GAneEs, ELayTWY Te, Ha TEYTOVYKI WY. 


For the MS. there reads it é£cvriov: and it is well known that 10 are 
commonly mistaken by copiers for #. I myself have had frequent 
experience of it in sheets from the press: as in my notes on Callima- 
chus, it is somewhere printed tay instead of riov. The second mis- 
take of Pollux’s copiers is Tpitxovra and Tpla Téravra, for Tpidvra. 
Hesychius, Tpicvros répyn, AnpBavoucn Tplaxavra, 6 és Aerrd elnoote 
Here again is the very same error that the copiers of Pollux com- 
mitted, tpiaxovra instead of Tpiavra. For this and ‘Eéas being foreign. 
words, and not commonly understood in Greece, had the commory 
fate of all words of that sort, to be corrupted by transcribers. 


OYTKIA.—So the MS, has it, instead of Odyyia, and that is the 
truer reading, though it is written both ways in the books of the 
Greek physicians, in the time of the Roman empire, when they speals 
of weights and doses. Photius in his MS. Lexicon; Heh ietits TOY 
sai.ov, Sddpwv xed’ Emiyapyoc. Suidas: Ovyxia, idos uérpou, 9 sabuds. 

The ancient writers were content to be moderately accurate in 
their comparisons of monies. They commonly reckoned the Roman 
denare to be equivalent to an Attic drachm; though in strict exa- 
mination they were not so. But they thought it better to neglect 
those fractions, for the conveniency of expressing themselves in 
round sums; and they considered they were historians, and not mas- 
ters of the mint. We have an instance of this in the very thing that 
now lies before us: where the Sicilian money is thus adjusted by 
Avistotle, to the monies of Greece®__“ An Odyxia,”’ says he, **is one 
Attic chaleus; and the ‘HwsaAirpioy is six chalci, and the litra is an 

‘Kginean gbolus.’”’” Now if we examine this rigidly, the computa- 
tion cannot be true. For the litra, according to Aristotle, contained 


© Pollux, p. 216, 436. “ Salmas. de Modo Usur, p. 256. * Pollux, p. 2, 6, 436, 
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twelve Attic chalci, and yet was equal to an AZginean obolus: so 
that by this reckoning the AZginean obolus was equal to twelve 
chalci. But the Aginean obolus was to the Attic as ten is to six; 
and the Attic obolus had the value of eight chalei: therefore the 
AEginean obolus was not equal to twelve chalci, for the proportion 
of twelve to eight is not the same with the proportion of ten to six. 
But as I said before, such small differences were neglected by the 
old writers, and they were content, if their calculations were tolera- 
bly exact. Diodorus Siculus says——The Ievryxovradirpoy of Dema- 
reta, was equivalent to ten Attic drachms: by which computation a 
AexaAitpoy was equal to eleven Attic drachms. But Aristotle com- 
putes that a AsxcédAitpov was equivalent tou twelve Aginean oboli, 
which are more than eleven Attic drachms. The same Aristotle 
assigns tpia iys0BdAse, an obolus and a half as an equivalent to the 
Sicilian Notjmos: where he seems to mean the ginean obolus, and 
at that rate the Nodppos was the fourth part of an A’ginean drachm. 
But as the nummus at Rome was the fourth of the denarius, so the 
Novdumos in Sicily seems to have been the fourth of the Aexcairpoy. 
The Aexdédirpoy therefore by this reckoning was equal to an A¢ginean 
drachm, or to one Attic drachm and two-thirds. And it is no great 
wonder, if Aristotle in different books should make such different coms 
putations, since in one and the same paragraph his accounts, as we 
have seen, are not consistent. But the learned Salmasius and Gronovi- 


us instead of tpla 4s0BdAse in Pollux, read it rpfroy hu108dasoy, two oboli 
and a half: and if this correction be admitted, the calculation will 
be the juster. For a litra being equal to an obolus, the Nodpyos, twa 
oholi and a half, will be exactly the fourth part of the Aexaairpoy; as 
the nummus being two asses anda half at Rome, and therefore called 
the sestertius, was the fourth of a denare. And indeed it must 
needs he owned, whether we read tpla jusoBorsre or rpirov HyusoBorAsov, 
that as four nummi made a denarius, so four Novjwpo: made a Acxa- 
Airpov; as the passage of Festus compared with Pollux, and the Ro- 
man accounts compared with the Sicilian, make it plain beyond con- 
troversy,. 

The Roman rrrens signified a third part of an as, or of twelve 
ounces, the @UADRANS a fourth, and the sexrans a sixth. This is 
certain, and needs not now to be proved. But yet among the Sici- 
lians, from whom the Romans borrowed those words, a TPIAS is 
said to mean three parts of the Airpe, or three ounces, not the third 
part of it, or four ounces: and so TETPAS to be four ounces, and 
EKTA® to be six ounces: which makes a very wide difference be- 
tween the accounts of the two nations. Tpeis XgAxoi, says Pollux’, 
Omep tpavra; and again, Tpiavra Omep spels yadxol, that is, a TPIAS 


f Pollux, p. 2, 6, 436, 
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means three ounces. Terp&s dydoi rérrapas yaAnoiic, says Hesychius, 
a TETPA® stands for four ounces. And in another place, Tpidyre, 
omep Aenta eixoct, a TPIAS, is twenty lepta. Which is the same again 
with three chalci or ounces, ‘one chalcus containing seven lepta. 
What shall we say to this matter? Must we disbelieve these gram- 
marians; or, suppose their copiers ‘have done them wrong? Or must 
we take it at their words, that the Sicilians reckoned so, though we 
do not know why? Jos. Scaliger supposes®, that the Sicilians took 
those words ‘in the same sense as the Romans did: and that the 
grammarians were mistaken, though, says he—_It is not so much a 
mistake, as an idiotism; for the vulgar used to call a division into 
four parts, “ tetrantes,”’ and into eight, ‘octantes,” as we may see 
in Vitruvius. On the contrary, Salmasius maintains®That the 
grammarians are in the right, and that the Sicilians took Tpias, and 
Tetpas, and dexas, for three, four, and ten parts of twelve ounces or 
litra; and that the Romans were to blame for changing the meaning 
of those words ; and that Vitruvius’s sense of them is not an idiotism, 
but the true and proper notion. If so mean ‘a writer as‘I am may 
have the liberty to interpose in the controversy of such great ‘men, 
I am persuaded the thing was thus. ‘Both Sicilians and Romans 
had the same notion and use of the words__Tpizs and “triens;”” Ter- 
pas and * tetrans or quadrans ;”’ ‘Eas and “sextans” meant ‘the third, 
fourth, and sixth part of any whole whatsoever that was’spoken of; 
so that when they were applied toa pound weight of twelve ounces, 
they must signify four, three, and eleven ounces. Thus far l agree 
with Scaliger; and I think Salmasius was quite out when he espoused 
the other opinion, For the words themselves refute him; all we 
have of them of this form in the division of the litra being only 
these three, éas, rpizs, and terpas: but if 4s meant six ounces, and 
so the rest; then we should have had other such ‘divisions of the 
litra, extras for seven ounces, éxr&s for eight, evveés for nine; dexds 
for ten, évdexas for eleven. On the other side, if é£&s signify the 
sixth part of the pound, that is, two ounces, and the other two 
words in like manner, then the reason is plain why we have‘no more 
divisions of it than those three; because they are the only divisions 
of twelve that make even numbers, all the rest producing fractions: as 
mevrac, a fifth of twelve ounces, would be two ounces and a tenth of 
an ounce ; erras, a seventh, would be one ounce and 5-sevenths; éxrds, 
an eighth, would be one ounce anda half; évveds,a ninth, would be one 
ounce anda third; dexds,a tenth, would be one ounce anda fifth ; EvOExcs, 
an eleventh,would be one ounceand 1-eleventh. These being:all frac- 
tions, the Sicilians would not coin any money of these several divisions ; 
because, instead of being useful, they would puzzle and confound all 


® Scalig. de re Num. p. 5, 6,  Salmas, de Modo Usur, p. 254, &c. 
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reckonings. But if Salmasius’s opinion were true, we should cer- 

tainly have had wevré¢ for a coin of five ounces: for we are sure they 
had money of that weight; but then they did not call it sevr&s, but 
mevrovyxioy, as in the fragment of Epicharmus— 

ec cece ee LEAITWY TE KOk TEVTOUYXIWY. 

This ‘single word zevrodyxiov is a demonstration against Salmasius. 
For as the Romans, taking quadrans for a fourth part of twelve ounces, 
could not express the notion of a five-ounce piece by quintans, but 
by quincunx; so by the way of reverse, the Sicilians expressing a 
five-ounce piece by mevrodyxiov, could not mean four ounces by tetpas, 
but the fourth part of twelve ounces. Again, we are told by Pollux, 
that the Sicilians took éavra for eleven ounces; but according to 
Salmasius, és must mean a six-ounce piece, which is utterly im- 
probable upon another account; because é£a> would then be the same 
with jpiarizpiov. But as the Romans used semissis to denote a piece 
of six ounces, and had therefore no such word as sexunx; so the Si- 
cilians, having the word jsAirpiov, or six ounces, as appears from 
Epicharmus, Aristotle, and Pollux, had no need to say é€ovyxiov, or 
fas, forthe same weight. Itis true ,in some MSS. of Polluxit is not 
eavra, but %ifavra; and Salmasius is pleased to prefer that reading, 
as a Doricism, from &£é;. But it is only in one place of Pollux, that 
the MSS. have it 0; in the other they all read it e&& And with 
submission, they were not the Dorians, but the Ionians, that used 
oifds for Gicads, as we see in twenty places of Herodotus. And ifthe 
Sicilians used dgavre in Salmasius’s sense, why did they not say 
tpikavra, but tpiavta? For Herodotus has tps£oi for reicoo}, as well as 
6i€0l for ciccio, Upon allaccounts, then, I espouse the opinion of Sca- 
liger against that of Salmasius: but in the remaining part of the 
dispute, I humbly conceive they are both mistaken; the one, while 
he excuses the use of treizs and tereas for three and four parts of 
twelve, as an idiotism, which may be justified by Vitruvius; the other, 
while he thinks Vitruvius must be taken in that sense, which he es- 
teems the true notion of the words. The passage of Vitruvius is 
thus— ** Dividuntur circinationes tetrantibus in partes quatuor, vel 
octantibus in partes octo ductis lineis*.”’ ‘Scaliger interprets these 
tetrantes and octantes to be a square and an octagon inscribed in a 
circle; which mistake is so palpable, that it needs no refutation. 
Salmasius says, ** tetrans’’ here means a thing with four parts, and 
“ octans’’ a thing with eight. On the contrary, to me it seems evident, 
that Vetruvius takes ‘* tetrans’’ for a quadrant, or the fourth part of 
a circle, and ‘ octans”’ for the eighth part. A circle, says he, must 
be divided into four parts, ‘* tetrantibus.”’ If‘ tetrans” had meant all 
the four parts, he would not have said ‘ tetrantibus’”’ but * tetrante.”’ 


+ Vitrdvius}-x, 11, 
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But there is another place that plainly shews what be understands by 
““tetrans.”’ ‘* Ducatur rotunda circinatio, et in ea catheto respon~ 
dens diametros agatur. Tunc ab summo sub abaco inceptum in 
singulis tetrantorum actionibus dimidiatum oculi spatium minuatur, 
donicum in eundem tetrantem, qui est sub oculo veniat®. Here he 
supposes a circle to be divided by two diameters at right angles; that 
is, into four equal parts; and these four parts he calls “ tetrantorum”’ 
and one fourth he calls “ tetrantem.”’ So that Vitruvius’s notion of 
tetrans and octans, does not differ from the received notion of qua- 
drans among the Romans, as Scaliger and Salmasius thought. They 
were taken by Vitruvius and every body else for the fourth and eighth 
part of any whole whatsoever; and all the words of that form that 
could be applied to the divisions of the as or libra, have the very 
same meaning, viz. ‘* sextans’’ the sixth part of the whole as, “ triens”” 
the third, ‘* quadrans”’ the fourth: and so among the Sicilians e&d<, 
tpias, tetpas. ** Octans,”’ indeed, was not used as a division of the 
libra, because, as I observed before, it would have madea trouble- 
some fraction; but it was used in the division of other things, whe- 
ther of magnitude or number, as hereby Vitruvius, for the eighth part 
ofacircle. So AEKA®,a Sicilian word mentioned by Arcadius, To’ 
Aexks meptomaras, ore emi mocdtytos TdooeTes®, though it was no species 
of money, for the reasonabove named, yet it was a name of measure 
and quantity, and denoted the tenth part of anything. It appears, 
then, from the whole account, that the antient Romans had all their 
names and species of money from the Dorians of Sicily and Italy, and 
continued every word in its original sense. Aud because money was 
first coined at Rome by Servius Tullius, who began his reign Olymp. 
I. 4, and died Olymp, Ixi. 4. and consequently was contemporary with 
Phalaris; it is a plain case, that in Phalaris’s time, as well as after- 
wards, the Sicilians had those species of money. 

After I had prepared this defence of my account of the Sicilian 
talent, [ observed that Mr. B. in his second edition, had made some 
few additions to his remarks upon this article. At first he told us%, 
‘*it would not perhaps be difficult to offer some emendations of Pollux 
that might set these things right;’’ but it seems, for some secret rea- 
sons, he would not oblige us with them. But in his second edition, 
being in better humour, “ not to be too reserved,’’ says he*, “ with 
the Doctor, [shall now offer what may set Pollux right, and I wish 
the doctor himself were as capable of emendation.”’ I thank the gen- 
tleman for his good wish; but if he can vive me no better emendation, 
than this that he has given Pollux, he would be no better a director 
to me than somebody has been tohim. His first conjecture is, that 
&& tdAavra, Omep és} Ovo yaAxos‘, is an error inthe copyists for é£aAurpay : 
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a profound conjecture indeed! It is but borrowed from the other 
place of Pollux, where the text has it Faditpa®, and I have proved 
above, that both places are corrupted, and that the true reading Is 
“Egayra. “ Which efaAitpov,”’ says Mr. B. “ signified the sixth part of a 
litras and so the rest of the compounds of Airpe in the same manner.” 
Here our emendator makes ‘EgaAirpov mean the sixth part of a litra, 
which by all analogy, and all examples of authors, must needs mean 
six whole litre; so that he is out of his reckoning no less than six 
times six. What thinks he of EFciunvoc, ESanwepos, ELasrns, eFamnyus, 
eLabexturoc, eLabpaymos, éEdsivos, and twenty more? Must these sig- 
nify the sixth ‘of a month, day, or year, &c. or, as all the world has yet 
supposed, must they mean six months, six days, six years, and soon? 
According to Mr. B.’s wise computation, the A:xaAiTpoy must not be ten 
litre, but the tenth of a litra; which is a hundred times less than A- 
ristotle and Pollux dreamed of. The TlevryxovraAirpoy must not be 
fifty litree, but the fiftieth of a litra; which is 2500 less than poor 
Diodorus Siculus thought it, who values it at ten Attic drachms. 
The prisoner’s chains, that Diphilus calls Terpaxoyraaitpo", must not 
be forty pound weight, but the fortieth part of a pound; which would 
not be quite so heavy, as some of those in Newgate. But ofall men 
Aristophanes is in the most dangerous condition’ with his 
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For he wished here for something that would hold the measure of ten 
thousand casks: but Mr. B. can tell him, that it means no more than 
the ten-thousandth part of a cask; so that either the poet or Mr. B. 
are mistaken a hundred millions in the reckoning. After so glorious 
a heginning, Mr. B. tells us in the next sentence, that the Sicilian 
talent was a piece of silver that answered to sixty litre of brass. It 
seems he cannot open his mouth without mistaking; for the talent 
was no piece of silver, nora single coin, but a sum, as a pound ster- 
ling is in English; and it was reckoned a talent, whether it was paid 
in silver or brass; whether with six silver Asxaditpa, or twenty-four 
Novppos, or sixty Airgas, or one hundred and twenty Hmsairpies or all 
in “Egavres or Odyxlas of brass; just as a pound here is the same, whe- 
ther it be paid in crowns, or shillings, or half-pence, or farthings. 
His very next sentence acquaints us, that this sixty-pound weight of 
brass was then divided into twenty-four pieces, called Notdunoa, each 
vouupos being equal to two pounds and a half, which the Romans 
would have called nummus sestertius, as they would have called four 
of them a decussis. Here are three mistakes in the compass of one 
proposition: so very fruitful is Mr. B. in those happy productions. 
The Sicilian Nodzpos he makes to be a brass piece of two pounds and 
a half; which was a small piece of silver, about the weight of three 
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pence English. Aristotle says, the Tarentine Nodes had stamped 
upon it TAPAS astride upon a dolphin; and there are several silver 
ones of that sort yet preserved, but nothing like it in brass. And 
indeed the absurdity of the examiner’s notion is visible at first view; 
for who would stamp any species of two pounds and a half weight? 
The heaviest coin was but one pound, and higher than that they did 
not go. He mistakes again when he teaches us, that the Romans 
would have called that brass piece of two pounds and a half, a nummus 
sestertius. For the Roman sestertius was, like the Sicilian, of sil- 
ver: © In argento,” says Varro, * nummus, id a Siculis.”” There 
was no such coin as sestertius, till the second Punic war, when sil- 
ver money came into use. Then he says, they would have called 
four of those brass pieces, a decussis. Here he imagines that de- 
cussis was a particular coin, which was a sum of twelve asses, or 
of twelve pounds weight of uncoined brass; so were tressis, quin- 
quessis, octussis, and so on to centussis, all sums, and not species; 
though some learned men have maintained these to be coins, and 
the sestertius to be brass too; and so might lead Mr. B. out of the 
way. In the next place, he proceeds to give an account how the Si- 
cilian talent of twenty-four Novju0os came to sink so low as twelve 
Novumoo: but his suppositions being bottomed upon those two mis- 
takes, that the talent was a single coin of silver, and the Novdpumos a 
coin of brass, they must needs be all mistake too; and the super- 
structure be like the foundation. If the readers be not yet tired 
with his endless blunders, they may see what work he makes of this 
in page 81, 

But the strangest thing of all, if any thing besides being in the 
right can be now thought strange in our examiner, is the flat contra- 
dictions between this new addition and what Mr, B. had said here 
before. The old part is to prove, that the low Sicilian talent is a 
mere figment; the new is to make it probable, that there was a low 
talent, and to shew how it came to be so: the old decries the passage of 
Pollux, as so obscure and interpolated, that nothing can be made 
of it*; the new offers to clear it up, and to set the thing right, to 
make way for the low value of the talent’: the old undervalues Fes- 
tus, and corrects it three thousand denares instead of three; the new 
espouses the present reading three, and would reconcile it with other 
writers™: in the old the égaa:rpoy is interpreted six litre; in the new 
it is but two: in the old he has good reason not to admit that the 
Sicilian Nodpjos was the same with the Roman sestertius"; in the 
new he readily admits and plainly supposes it°®: in the old a talent 
may be brass, and equal to a litra; in the new the talent is a piece 
of silver, and answers to sixty litre. Now if the old text had been 
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cashiered and struck out, we might allow this new addition as the 
examiner’s second thoughts, and give him the common right of 
changing his former opinion upon better consideration. But, as if 
it were on purpose to amaze and astonish his readers, the old text 
stands still as it did, and the new piece is clapped into it, as if they 
both consisted very well, and suited together. We have had one 
instance before, where his text and his margin, like the two faces 
of Janus, look quite contrary ways’: but in this place not only the 
margin is at war with the text; but the very text too, by another ad- 
dition, has a civil war within itself, Now the readers perhaps may 
be inclined to suspect, that some assistant was over officious here, 
and that Mr. B. himself would not blow hot and cold with the same 

breath ; but I would advise them not to be too rash, but to learn by 
my example‘, how feeble all such arguments from reason are in 
things that concern the examiner. However, if there was any such 
assistant, that put in a finger here, I must own myself obliged to 

him: for though he bungled grievously in his work, yet his design 

was wholly on my side, to account for the low Sicilian talent, and to 

void all that Mr. B. had written about it before. And 1am the more 

confirmed in my opinion that he was against Mr. B. because I find 

him playing mere booty with him; < suppose,”’ says he*, ‘* there was a 

Sicilian talent of this low value; yet when a talent was simply men- 

tioned, it must mean the common talent, made up of sixty mine, 

and those divided each into one hundred drachme, and these into 

oboli.”’ This looks now like a salvo to come off with Mr. B. and to 

reconcile the new piece and the old together; but it is perfectly a 

banter upon him, and seems designed for a piece of nonsense: for 

the meaning of it is exactly thus-—Though a current talent in Si- 

cily was but worth about half a crown, yet when a talent was men- 

tioned in Sicily, it must mean one hundred and eighty pounds ster- 

ling. But we may expect to have this passage cleared, when Mr. 

B. and the assistant next see one another: and then too he may 

please to resolve, whether he will still oppose my account of the Si- 

ciiian money; or, if not, renounce, as he promises, not some parti - 

cular epistles only, but the whole set of them. 


XV. 
BUT to let pass all further arguments from words and language, to 
me the very matter and business of the letters sufficiently discovers 
them to be an imposture. What force of wit and spirit in the style, 
what lively painting of humour, some fancy they discern there, I 
will not examine nor dispute: but methinks little sense and judg- 
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ment is shewn in the ground-work and subject of them. What an 
improbable and absurd story is that of the fifty-fourth epistle? Ste- 
sichorus was born at Himera; but he chanced to die at Catana, a 
hundred miles distance from home, quite across the island. ‘There 


he was buried, and a noble monument made for him*. Thus far the 


sophist had read in good authors. _Now upon this he introduces the 
Himerenses, so enraged at the others for having Stesichorus’s ashes, 
that nothing less will serve them than denouncing war, and sacking 
their city. And presently an embassy is sent to Phalaris, to desire 
his assistance: who, like a generous ally, promises them what arms 
and men and money they would: but withal, sprinkles a little dust 
among the bees, advising them to milder counsels, and proposing 
this expedient__That Catana should have Stesichorus’s tomb, and 
Himera should builda temple to him. Now was ever any declama- 
tor’s theme so extravagantly put? What! to go to war upon so slight 
an oceasion, and to call in too the assistance of the tyrant? Had 
they so soon forgot Stesichorus’s own counsel"? who, when upon 
another occasion they would have asked succour of Phalaris, dis- 
suaded them by the fable of the horse and his rider. Our sophist: 
had heard, that seven cities contended about Homer ; and so two 
might go to blows about another poet. But there is a difference. 
between that contention, and this fighting in earnest. He is as ex- 
travagant too in the honours he would raise to his poet’s memory ; 
nothing less than a temple and deification. Cicero tells us, that in 
his days there was his statue still extant at Himera (then called 
Therme), which, one would think, was honour enough. But a so- 
phist can build temples in the air, as cheaply and easily as some 
others do castles. 

What an inconsistency is there between the fifty-first and sixty- 
ninth epistles? In the former he declares bis immortal hatred to one 
Python, who, after Phalaris’s flight from Astypalzea, would have 
persuaded his wife Erythia to a second marriage with himself; but 
seeing her resolved to follow her husband, he poisoned her. Now 
this could be no long time after his banishment; for then she could 
not have wanted opportunities of following him. Bat in the sixty- 
ninth epistle we have her alive again, long after that Phalaris had 
been tyrant of Agrigentum ; for he mentions his growing old there*. 
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And we must not imagine, but that several years had passed, before 
he could seize the government of so populous a city, that had two 
hundred thousand souls in it¥; or, as others “say, eight hundred 
thousand’. For he came an indigent stranger thither, according to 
the letters ; and by degrees rising from one employment.to another, 
at last had opportunity and power to effect that design. Besides, in 
the sixty-ninth letter, she is at Crete with her son; and in the fifty- 
first, she is poisoned (I suppose) at Astypalzea, for there her poisoner 
dwelt; and it is expressly said, she designed, but could not follow 
her husband: which seems an intimation, that the Sophist be- 
lieved Astypalaa to be acityin Crete. It is certain, that the edi- 
tors of Phalaris, by comparing these two passages together, made 
that discovery in geography, for it could not be learned any where 
else; and itis an admirable token, both that the epistles are old and 
genuine, and that commentators are not inferior to, nor unworthy of, 
their author. 

What a scene of putrid and senseless formality are the seventy- 
eighth, seventy-ninth, and a hundred and forty-fourth epistles? Ni- 
cocles, a Syracusan, a man of the highest rank and quality, sends 
his own brother a hundred miles with a request to Phalaris, that he 
would send to Stesichorus, another hundred miles, and beg the favour 
of a copy of verses upon Clearista his wife, who was lately dead. 
Phalaris accordingly sends to Himera with mighty application and 
address, and soon after writes a second letter of thanks for so singu- 
lar a kindness. Upon the fame of this, one Pelopidas entreats him*_. 
That he would procure the like favour for a friend of his; but meets 
with a repulse. Now, whether there was any poem upon Clearista 
among the works of Stesichorus, whence our sophist might take 
the plot and ground-work of this story, or whether all is entirely his 
own invention and manufacture, I will not pretend to guess. But 
let those believe that can, that such stuff as this busied the head of 
the tyrant: at least they must confess then, though the letters would 
represent him as a great admirer and judge too of poetry, that he 
was a mere “asinus ad lyram.” For, in the seventy-ninth epistle, he 
calls this poem upon Clearista péros and peawdiav, which must here 
(as it almost ever does) signify a lyric ode, since it is Spoken of Ste- 
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sichorus amelic or lyric poet. But in the bapdred and forty- fourth 
he calls it an elegy, zAsyeiovs which is as different from peA0s, as 
Theognis is from Pindar, or Tibullus from Horace. What! the same 
copy of verses both an ode and an elegy? Could not some years ac- 
quaintance with Stesichorus teach him the very names? But to for- 


give him, or rather the sophist, such an egregious piece of dulness; 
why, forsooth, so much ado, why such a vast way about, to obtain 
a few verses? Could not they have written directly to Stesichorus, and 
at the price of some present have met with easy success? Do not 
we know, that all of that string, Bacchylides, Simonides, Pindar, got 
their livelihood by the muses? So that to use Phalaris’s intercession, 
besides the delay and an unnecessary trouble to noth was to defraud 
the poet of his fee. 

Nay certainly, they might have employed any hand rather than 
Phalaris’s. For, hegging pardon of the epistles, I suspect all to be 
a cheat about Stesichorus’s friendship with him. For the poet, out of 
common gratitude, must needs have celebrated it in some of his 
works. But that he did not, the letters themselves are, in this point, 
a sufficient witness. For, in the seventy-ninth, Phalaris is feigned 
to entreat him-—not once to mention his name in his books. ‘This 
was a sly fetch of our sophist, to prevent so shrewd an objection from 
Stesichorus’s silence as to any friendship at all with him. But that 
cunning shall not serve his turn. For what if Phalaris had really 
wished him to decline mentioning his name? Stesichorus knew the 
world well enough, that those sort of requests are but a modest si- 
mulation; and a disobedience would have heen easily pardoned. In 
the seventy-fourth letter, the tyrant proclaims and glories to his 
enemy Orsilochus, that Pythagoras had slaved five months with him: 
why should he then seek to conceal from posterity the twelve years 
familiarity with Stesichorus? Pindar, exhorting Hiero the tyrant of 
Syracuse to be kind to poets and men of letters, tells him how Croe- 
sus had immortal praise for his friendship and bounty to them, but 
the memory” of that cruel and inhospitable Phalaris was hated and 
cursed every where. How could Pindar have said this, had he heard 
of his extraordinary dearness with Stesichorus? for their acquain- 


tance, according to the letters, was as memorable and as glorious, as 
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that of Croesus with /Esop and Solon. So that Pindar, had he known 


it, for that sole kindiess to his fellow poet, would have foreborn so 


= 


vilea character, Plato, in his second epistle, recounts to Dionysius 
some celebrated friendships of learned men with tyrants and ma- 
gistrates; Simondes’s with Hiero and Pausanias, Thales’s with Pe- 
riander, Anaxagoras’s with Pericles, Solon’s and others with Croesus. 
Now, how could he have missed, had he ever heard of it, this of 
Stesichorus with Phalaris? being transacted in Sicily, and so a most 
proper and domestic example. If you say, the infamy of Phalaris 
made him decline that odious instance; in that very word you pro- 
nounce our epistles to be spurious. For if they had been known to 
Plato, even Phalaris would have appeared as moderate a tyrant as 
Dionysius himself. Lucian‘, that feigns an embassy from Phalaris 
to Delphi for the dedication of the brazen bull, makes an oration in 
his praise, as Isocrates does of Busiris; where, without doubt, he 
has gathered all the stories he knew for topics of his commenda- 
tion: but he bas not one word of his friendship with Stesichorus. 
Nor, indeed, has any body else. And do not you yet begin to sus- 
pect the credit of the letters? 

It would be endless to prosecute this’part, and shew all the silliness 
and impertinency in the matter of the epistles, For, take them in the 
whole bulk, they are a fardel of common places, without any life or 
spirit from action and circumstance. Do but cast your eye upon 
Cicero’s letters, or any statesman’s, as Phalaris was: what lively 
characters of men there! what descriptions of place! what notifica- 
tions of time! what particularity of circumstances! what multiplicity 
of designs and events! When you return to these again, you feel 
by the emptiness and deadness of them, that you converse with some 
dreaming pedant with his elbow on his desk; not with an active, am- 
bitious tyrant, with his hand on his sword, commanding a million of 
subjects. All that takes or affects you, is a stiffness, and stateliness, 
and operoseness of style: but as that is improper and unbecoming in 
all epistles, so especially it is quite alien from the character of Pha- 


laris, a man of business and despatch, 


MR. B. begins the examination of this article, with a pedantic digres- 
sion and common place about pedantry; which I will not now meddle 
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with, but reserve for a more proper place; that I may not, as he has 
done, interrupt the business of this section with an impertinent ex- 
cursion, that has no manner of relation to it. 

The first absurdity that I noted in the matter of the epistles, was 
the Himereans going to war with the Catanzans about Stesichorus’s 
ashes, and calling in Phalaris to their assistance, against Stesichorus’s 
own advice in a case exactly like it. . Now the examiner pretends ta 
answer this; but, with greater craft than ingenuity, he drops the 
principal part of it__‘* What is there,”’ says he®, ‘¢ in this story either 
absurd or improbable, that the Himerzeans should be so concerned te 
get the ashes of Stesichorus, and the Catanzans to keep them ?”” What 
I, from the epistles, called a war and sacking of a city, and a de- 
pendence upon the most brutal of tyrants, our honourable examiner 
styles a concern, and says not one word about the going to war. But 
he tells us, this very thing happened afterwards in the case of Euri- 
pides, whose bones the Athenians sent a solemn embassy to Macedonia 
to retrieve, but their request was denied. And is this the very thing, 
and the same case with that in the epistles? It is so far from being 
the very thing, that one can hardly pick out a more proper instance 
to refute the epistles. |For as the Athenians met with a denial 
when they demanded Euripides’s ashes, and yet declared no war up- 
on that account, nor committed the least hostilities; so likewise the. 
Himerzeans would never go to war upon so slight an occasion, espe- 
cially against a powerful city, that had the same original with their 
own, both colonies being founded by the Chalcidians of Eubeea. 
After this he informs us from Pausanias‘*, that the Athenians built a 
noble monument to Euripides: but neither Pausanias nor Thomas 
Magister, who are the only authors, I suppose, that speak of it, say 
a word of its nobility; but the one calls it* barely Mv Edpiridou xevov, 
and the other® Kevoragiov, without a word initscommendation. Then 
he tells us out of Plutarch__That the Orchomenians endeavoured 
allthey could to get Hesiod’s bones, but the Locrians, that had them, 
would not be prevailed upon to part with them. And here again he 
puts a force upon his author, and makes him say more than he really 
does: but though the case were so, as he represents it, it would he, as 
the most of his are, a good argument against himself. For as the 
Orchomenians did not go to war upon it, though the very oracle ad- 
vised them to fetch Hesiod’s bones; so the Himerzans would not 
have run that hazard for the sake of Stesichorus’s. 

I had blamed the epistles for raising a temple to Stesichorus’‘; 
which the examiner justifies from the several temples erected to 
Homer at Smyrna and in other places; ‘‘which the Doctor,” says he®, 
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“knew nothing of, though it be no secret even to the first beginners of 
learning.”’ It is a good proof indeed, that the first beginners may 
know this thing, because our examiner knows it. But there is ano- 
ther thing, that I perceive even he knows nothing of, that Homer's 
ease and Stesichorus’s have norelation to one another. For, I pray, 
at what time were the temples built to Homer? It was a long time be- 
fore he was honoured withso much asan epitaph. He was buried, says 
Herodotus}, in the island los, xa} vsepov moAAd pov, and aLONG TIMB 
after, when his poems became famous, they made an epitaph upon 
him. As for his temple at Smyrna, which Strabo, Cicero, and others 
mentioni, it must needs be as recent as the city itself, and that was 
built by Antigonus and Lysimachus six or seven hundred years after 
the poet’s time, the old city having been ruined and desolate for four 
hundred years together. And-then the temple at Alexandria, that 
Prolemy Philopater erected to his memory‘, was later than that at 
Smyrna: andthe marble of Homer’s apotheosis, which is pub- 
lished with an ample commentary by the very learned Cuperus, may 
be reasonably supposed to be later than them both, What has the 
examiner got therefore by his instances of Homer’s temples? They 
are all near three hundred years younger than Phalaris and Stesjcho- 
rus; and if a custom obtained in this latter age, will he infer, that it 
was used too in the former? or will he compare the fame of Stesi- 
chorus with the glory of Homer? or will he suppose that Stesicho- 
rus could immediately obtain those honours, which Homer did not, 
until his books had lasted six centuries, when he was numbered 
among the antient heroes? This is so poor an excuse for the sophist, 
chat it is a further detection of him. For, since he lived after Ptole- 
my’s time, and had heard of Homer’s temples at Alexandria and 
Smyrna, it might easily come into his head to build the like for Ste- 
sichorus: but the true Phalaris, in whose days even Homer himself 
had no temple erected to him, would never have thought of it. 

But what a morose piece of critic is that, where he will not give 
me leave to say, as others have done——That Himera was afterwards 
called Thermz!? because, forsooth, Diodorus and Cicero say, they 
were not built upon the same spot of ground. And yet Diodorus 
himself™ expressly calls the inhabitants of Therm, Himerzans: 
and Scipio, when he gave them the statues that formerly belonged 
to Himera; and Cicero, when he tells the.story of Scipio, do both as 
good as declare, that they looked upon them as the same city. Po- 
lybius therefore, joins both words together, and calls them? Ocpudy 
cov ‘Ipepaiwv; and so Ptolemy, Oepjci “Twegas woAus, which Cluverius 
corrects ‘Imepaiai; and so an inscription in Gruter®, ** CoOL. AUG. 
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HIMERMORUM THERMIT. And if I may not say Himera was called 
Therm, because they were not upon the same spot, I must not 
Say neither, what every body has said, that Naxos was called Tauro- 
minium; nor that Sybaris was called Thurii; no, nor that Smyrna 
was called Smyrna, nor Magnesia called Magnesia; for the new towns 
of those names were as remote from the old ones, as Therme from 
Himera. 

I had charged the letters with an inconsistency; because the fifty= 
first makes Phalaris’s wife to have been poisoned at Astypalzea, soon 
after her husband’s flight, but the sixty-ninth makes her alive in Crete 
many years after, when Phalaris was grown old in the monarchy at 
Agrigentum. Mr. B. is pleased to reply?__That here I make an 
unreasonable supposition, that the letters must have been written in 
the same order that they now stand; for if that donot take place, 
there is no manner of inconsistency between these two epistles. Now 
what name ought to be given to such a writer as this is, who preva~ 
ricates so notoriously in a case as plain as the sun? Did I ever make 
such a.supposition, that the letters were written in the order they are 
printed? Had I not expressly supposed in the fourth article 4, that the 
eighty-fifth letter might be written before the eighty-fourth, nay be~ 
fore the twentieth, nay before the very first of all? And is it not visible 
and plain to any man of sense, that I place the inconsistency here, 
not upon the order of the epistles, but upon the differences of place 
and time? I would ask him now in his own language__Was the 
pleasure of forging this imaginary supposition, which is worthy of 
himself, and none of mine, an equivalent to the shame of being 
told of it? 

But he tells me’, I make four other suppositions; which have not 
the least countenance from the epistles, or any other history. What 
the examiner will grant or deny, to me is indifferent: but I appeal 
to others, if every particular that I said there, may not be fairly ga- 
thered from the letters themselves, Phalaris* fled from Astypalza ; 
his wife* endeavouring to follow him, was poisoned by Python, who 
courted her toa second marriage. Again’, his wife is alive in Crete, 
when Phalaris had long possessed the government of Agrigentum. 
All this is plainly affirmed in the letters. Now if Astypalzea was 
not a town of Crete, but an island of the Sporades, as I have proved 
already against Phalaris’s editors; then, ifshe was poisoned at Asty- 
palea, she could not afterwards be alive in Crete. And if she was 
poisoned for endeavouring to follow her husband, which cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed to be very long after his flight, she could not 
be yet alive, when he was grown old in Sicily. I-must confess, that 

these two accounts are still in my opinion inconsistencies. But Mr. 
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B. and I may have very different notions of what deserves to be called 
by that name. For his examination flatly contradicts his own index 
to Phalaris; and his margin, in more places than one, is directly op- 
posite to his text; and yet he seems not to apprehend them to be 
inconsistent one with another: for he has made no retraction of his 
index to Phalaris; and has made his margin keep company with his 
text, as if they were very good friends. 

My other exception against the epistles was the sophist’s absurd 
conduct about Nicocles’s address to Phalaris, to obtain by his inter- 
cessiona copy of verses from Stesichorus, But the examiner protests, 
he can see no harm, ner any thing unnatural in it. Now this being 
a matter of mere judgment, and no controversy of fact, I am not sur- 
prised to see Mr. B. and myself have such different opinions about it. 
And when a thing is once brought to that issue, it is in vain to dispute 


further about it; but we must refer the whole matter to the readers 
that have taste and skill. Ishall only take some short notice of the 


particulars that his argument is built on. He says*, “ Phalaris was not 
successful in a second attempt upon Stesichorus, at the instance of 
a Sicilian gentleman. But it is plain from the epistle itself¥, that 
Phalaris refused to make a second attempt; so that the gentleman 
was unsuccessful with Phalaris, not Phalaris with Stesichorus. Mr. 
B. it seems, does not know his own favourite book; and yet if I, that 
despise jt, and believe it not worth the reading, had made such a 
mistake about it as this is, he would have given us two whole pages 
in aggravation of the fault, and have poured out his grimace and ban- 
ter profusely upon so worthy a subject. 

But he finds ! have high thoughts of Phalaris *, because I said, that 
such stuff as Stesichorus’s verses did not busy his head. They were 
not high thoughts of his great monarchy, but hard ones of his cruelty 
and barbarity, that made me suppose such matters did not busy his 
head. Mr. B. then might have saved that diminishing character that 
he gives here of Phalaris’s power. One may guess it was much against 
his mind, to depress bis Sicilian prince; but his anger against his 
antagonist was stronger here than his sense of loyalty. But let us 
see how he manages! “‘ He was only a petty prince,” he says, “‘ of 
one town in Sicily.’”’ I perceive, he has not lost all his former res- 
pect for him; he will make him a prince still, though it be but a 
petty one. But why so ill natured as to allow him but one single 
town—Agrigentum; and in that single town too to take away half of 
his subjects? What will he do therefore with Suidas*, who makes 
him tyrant of all Sicily? or with Diogenianus”, who affirms, that he 
YP. 104. =P, 104. y Ep, 65. 7 PY. 104. “Suid. dad. rueawncas Line- 
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subdued the city and country of Leontini? or with Polyenus‘, who 
makes him conquer the Sicanians and take Ouessa (or rather Inessa) 
their capital city? or with Diodorus‘, who informs us, that he had 
two castles, “i:xvouos Adgos, and Derdcovwy, in the territories of Gela, 
a day’s journey from Agrigentum? or lastly, what will he do with the 
epistles themselves, which pretend* he vanquished the Leontini, and 
the Tauromenites, and Zancleans their allies? If Mr. B. pleases to 
take all these into the account, he may allow his Prince to have been 
master of a million of subjects; though Agrigentum should not beso 
populous as Laertius represents it. And why now would Mr. B. 
deal so unkindly with him, to make him a petty prince of one city 
only, when such credible authors assign him smany more? Is there 
not, as I have often observed, a certain fatality in this gentleman’s 
errors, so that whether he talks for Phalaris or apAnes him, on both 
sides he is always mistaken? 

He goes on and tells me’, that there have been tyrants with many 
millions of subjects that have employed themselves about poems. 

‘ Has not the Doctor seen,” says he, “the fragments of Augustus’s 
letters to Horace, pressing and obliging that poet to write?”? Never 
was a piece of history more aptly applied: I can heartily now forgive 
him all he has said about me, when I see how judicious and exact he 
is in bestowing names and characters. Phalaris is a Sicilian prince 
with him, and Augustus is a tyrant. Methinks that Dionysius, ty- 
rant of Syracuse, had been a nearer and more proper comparison; 
for he was so concerned with poets and poems, that he not only had 
several poets in his court, but himself made several tragedies 
though even this or any other such instance had been wholly imper- 
tinent; for, as I said, it was not Phalaris’s greatness, but his barbarity 
and ignorance (being an illiterate publican, before he usurped the 
tyranny) that makes his dealings with Stesichorus for copies of verses 
to be so improbable and absurd. 

But ‘a present,’’ he says*, “ had been an improper means to 
obtain verses of Stesichorus; for he was one of the greatest men of 
Sicily.” This is anew piece of history, and to be sure he takes care 
to make it out well. Yes, by two very good arguments; first, be- 
cause, as Suidas tells him, his brother Helianax was Noyoférys, a 
lawgiver. Ay, no doubt of it, if he was a lawgiver, he must conse- 
quently be a member of parliament. But it falls out unfortunately, 
that the legislative power was not always in such great hands, asit is 
nowadays__The best law-makers, says Aristotle", were of the 
MIDDLE rank of citizens; for Solon was such a one, as appears by his 
poems; and Lycurgus, for he was no king; and Charondas, and Most 
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of the rest. Even Aristotle himself, whose nobility was not extraor- 
dinary®, made laws for the Abderitans. Zaleucus, as we have seen 
above, was buta shepherd and a slave. Eudoxus the Cnidian made 
laws to his own citizens*; and yet he was so poor, that Theomedon 
a physician bore his charges at Athens*; and his friends made a purse 
for him, when he was to travel to A2gypt. And Protagoras was law- 
giver to the Thurians‘, and yet at first he was no better than a porter 
to carry burdenst. Why then must Stesichorus be one of the great- 
est men in Sicily, because he had a brother alawgiver? The examiner, 
we see, will still be true to his old way of reasoning: for one may 
fairly infer the very contrary from it, that he was but of middle 
and ordinary quality. Well, but he must needs be one of the greatest 
men there"; because he made an apologue to the Himereans against 
Phalaris, about the horse and his rider, and the stag’, And is that 
such a proof of his wealth and greatness above the low temptations 
of money and presents? Menenius Agrippa made such another apo- 
logue to the Romans*, and yet he was so very poor, that he left not 
enough to bury him. There is another apologue too of Asop’s, 
mentioned by Aristotle in the very place where he tells Stesicho- 
rus’s. And if AZsop, a poor slave, could make apologues at Samus, 
relating to public affairs; why must Stesichorus’s apologue at Himera 
prove him one of the greatest men in Sicily? The Arundle marble 
gives us a date, when Stesichorus the poet Eis rjyv “EAAada apinero, 
went inte Greece. Now eis ‘EAA&da adixécdas, means to travel into 
Greece to get money, as his brother poets did, who were to make 
their fortunes by their pen. When Homer was very poor, says 
Herodotus', some persuaded him «is riy"EAAdda amixécdas to go into 
Greece; and he designed it, but died in los, before he began the 
voyage. And the readers will be apt to suspect, for all the greatness 
that Mr. B. dreams of, that Stesichorus had no other errand to Greece, 
than Homer had before him, and Simonides and others after him. 

I had made another censure upon the epistles for calling the same 
copy of verses beth MéAss and ’Edeysiov. The examiner replies ™_ 
That by the different cast of his head, he should have reasoned just 
the other way, and have inferred something in favour of the letters. 
First, he says, a sophist would not have confounded the words. True, 
a learned sophist would not have written such sorry epistles, as a judi- 
cious man would not have published them: but our mock Phalaris is 
a sophist of that size, that no kind of blunder is below his charac- 
ter. Buta prince, says Mr, B. might not think himself obliged to 
write with all the exactness of ascholar. This is just the second 
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part of his complement to queen Elizabeth®: he is resolved, it seems, 
to stand up for princes, and maintain for them a royal prerogative of 
speaking improperly. But let Mr. B. be as good a courtier as he 
pleases; I am now to consider him orily in his capacity of /a critic. 
I shall proceed therefore to his next remark*__That Phalaris called 
it an Edeysioy, when he asked it of Stesichorus, and knew not what 
measure it would be in: but when he had it, and saw it was lyric, he 
then called it MéAos. Who can deny now, but this is sharply ob- 
served? but there is one inconvenience in it, that while he is careful 
of the prince’s reputation, he betrays the poet’s. For if an elegy 
in the proper sense of the word (as this excuse supposes) was be- 
spoken of Stesichorus; why should he make a lyric poem instead of it? 
This had been just like the sign-painter, that whatsoever was be- 
spoken of him, whether a lion or a dolphin, always painted a rose. 
But Mr. B. will prove’, that”EAzyos and ’EAzyeiov had a looser sense 
than what the grammarians put upon them; because Dion Chrysos- 
tom calls heroic verses on Sardanapalus’s tomb’EAzysiov. But there 
is a figure of rhetoric here, called self-contradiction, that is very fre- 
quent in our examiner’s reasonings. For he had newly said*__A 
sophist could not mistake ’EAzyeiov, the distinct sense of which was 
so well settled before his time by the grammarians : and now he pro- 
duces Dion Chrysostom, (who, as he tells us, was as errant a sophist 
and declaimer as ever was‘) employing it in a looser meaning than 
what the grammarians put upon it. But to let this pass; what he 
teaches us here about the distinct sense that the grammarians set- 
tled upon it, is but a cast of his own loose and unsettled sense. For 
the grammarians knew well enough, that "EAgyeioy was taken for epi- 
taph, even without a pentameter init. They could learn that out of 
Herodotus, among others, when he tells them&—That the people 

of Ios +0 éAzyesov T00e emirypaay, wrote this elegy on Homer’s tomb~.. 
"Evade Thy LEPNY KEDALATY HATA Yaris naAVTT EL 
Avdedy ‘Hewwy xoounroea diov “Ouneor. 
And Suidas®, one of those grammarians, could not be ignorant of 
this ; for he cites the very same epitaph, and calls it EAeyeiov. The 
case is no more than this__In the old times they generally made 
their epitaphs in a single distich, hexameter and pentameter; whence 
in process of time an epitaph at large came to be called "EAgeyeioy. 

The antients, says the scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius‘, used 

’RAgysia for inscriptions upon tombs. Te érgyzia, says Lycurgus the 

orator *, ra émiysypapusve ev ois wynueiois. But what advantage is this 
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now to Mr. B. and his Phalaris? An ’Faeyejoy of all hexameters is as 
remote from a lyric song, as if it was mixed with pentameters. So 
that “Eagysiov and Médo¢ cannot yet be used for the same copy of 
verses, but by that privilege of making solecisms, that Mr. B. would 
vindicate to princes. 
But his next proof perhaps may be better: for a nightingale, he 
ays, in Aristophanes’s AvEs*, is said to sing “EAgyo:, and by and 
by those very Edsyos are called Méay. This indeed carries both sur- 
prise and demonstration along with it. What a strange reach of 
faney has our examiner? Who but he could ever have thought on 
this pretty argument from a nightingale? Let us put it into a syllo- 
gism—A nightingale sings MéAy, a nightingale sings”EAeyo, ergo 
Meay and EaAeyos are the same. Very quaint indeed, and out of the 
common way! but it has one little fault, that if a nightingale can 
sing more tunes than one, his syllogism must then be hushed. Mr. 
B. seems to bring this argument with a very serious air; as if because 
the poet metaphorically calls the singing of a bird by the several 
names of human music, we may infer that all those names may sig- 
nify one and the same thing. But in the very same page Aristo- 
phanes says, that the upupa, which we call the hoopoe, no very 
melodius bird, chanted a Médos — 


°O vmod perwoely av magucnevalera!, 
Mr. B. therefore, by the very same reasoning, may give us another 
syllogism——The nightingale sings a Médos, the hoopoe sings a Mé- 
Aos, ergo the hoopoe sings like the nightingale. And by the same 
argument blackbirds will sing like them, for their notes too are MéAy_ 

Kocoupo: axysiow woxidoreavaa wtdn™, 
And so the cicada too_— 

Rovbay ix wrecuywy adu xeexovee paéAos ™, 
Nay the very frogs will croak like nightingales — 

Tais Noudaios S 2d0key cet Tov Bareayoy eoauy. 

To 0 tya ob PAovéoizs, TO ye MéAos ob xaAoy GOEL 
But what is still more extraordinary, the same nightingale in Aristo- 
phanes a little after begins to chant a lesson of ana pests — 

“Tuvev ovvreo?’ anoor, 

"Acxou Tay avamairuy P. 
So that by Mr. B.’s powerful argument, both Mean, and ”EAgeyos, and 
"Avamnassot, may be all used in the same signification. And if Mr. B. 
had but produced some anapests of nightingales to confute my 
observation? about the measures of that verse, they might have done 
him perhaps much better service than those of A’schylus and Seneca. 
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I had declared__That I suspected all to be a cheat, about tlie 


friendship between Phalaris and Stesichorus; because the poet him- 
self never mentioned it, nor any other writer; though several, had 
it been true, had fair occasion to speak of it. Now the examiner 
accounts for Lucian’s silence; because he had said enough, in nam- 
ing Pythagoras, and to have added Stesichorus’s name, would have 
made the piece look stiff and unnatural. Wonderfully nice and ex- 
act: he can tell you to a single word, when a treatise will be stiff ; 
like the gardiner that could determine to a minute, when his melons 
were ripe. How many have I saved, says Phalaris in Lucian’, who 
plotted against me, and were convicted, as Acanthus that stands 
here, and Timocrates, and Leogoras his brother? Now according to 
the letters, Stesichorus too was taken plotting, and yet the tyrant 
saved his life, and made him his friend. But, says Mr. B. if Lucian 
here had added Stesichorus to the other three, that single name would 
have made the discourse as stiff as any buckram. And yet allowing 
that Lucian himself had as nice a sensation of stiffness as Mr. B. 
appears to have, and therefore would not put down four names, but 
three only, yet methinks, he might have spared one of those three, 
and put Stesichorus in his room; unless Mr. B. will shew that Ti- 
mocrates or Leogoras (whom nobody ever heard of) were as famous 
as Stesichorus, and their examples as memorable. But Mr. B. adds 
further, that if Lucian’s silence be an exception to Stesichorus’s ac- 
quaintance with Phalaris, it is to Abaris’s too: which yet our critic* 
has before, for the sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, been graci-~ 
ously pleased to allow. Now without the examiner’s telling us, we 
might guess, that he was not awake sometimes in his workt; for 
surely the man that wrote this must have been fast asleep, or else he 
could never have talked so wildly". There is not one word in that 
place that his margin refers to, about Phalaris’s friendship with Aba= 
ris. And how could I allow it for the sake of Aristotle, who Says 
not the least syllable of it; or if I should allow it for the sake of 
Jamblichus, what would that be to Lucian? for according to Jam- 
blichus, the tyrant was killed by Abaris’s means upon their first ac- 
quaintance; how then could Phalaris in Lucian have magnified him- 
self to the Delphians upon the past friendship of that Hyperborean? 
If Lucian had believed the story, as Jamblichus tells it_-That the 
tyrant was deposed by Pythagoras and Abaris at their first visit; his 
mentioning Abaris or Pythagoras in Phalaris’s speech at Delphi, had 
been very absurd. But Stesichorus had been a proper instance, if 
the letters be true; for he was twelve years the tyrant’s friend, and 
died too before him. So that Lucian’s not mentioning him, shews 
he knew nothing of the epistles; as on the contrary his mentioning 
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Pythagoras, shews he knew nothing of that story of his deposing 
Phalaris. 

In the next place, Mr. B. accounts for Plato’s silence about the 
friendship of Stesichorus and Phalaris* ; because Plato mentions 
nothing there of the acquaintance between Pythagoras and Phalaris. 
An admirable account indeed! Plato, says Mr. B. might omit the 
mention of Stesichorus’s friendship with Phalaris, and yet might 
believe it true; because he mentions not another friendship, that in 
all probability is as mere a fiction as that. Which js as just as if he 
reasoned thus__The antients in their accounts of Esop, say nothing 
of his ugliness, and yet they might believe it: because they say no- 
thing neither of Xanthus the philosopher with his company of scho- 
liastics”. But, says Mr. B. the Pythagoreans all agree that their 
master and Phalaris were acquainted; and Dr. B grants it. J 
granted they were contemporaries; and by a familiar slight of hand, 
he turns the word into acquaintance*; as he once did before. But 
how knows he that all the Pythagoreans agree, when the only men 
that speak a word of it are Lucian and Jambiichus; and they were 
neither of them Pythagoreans? or, suppose the Pythagorean story 
true, as Jamblichus reports itY__That Phalaris blasphemed the gods, 
despised philosophy, and designed to murder Pythayoras; would 
this have been as proper and domestic an instance for Plato, as the 
twelve years friendship with Stesichorus ? What a master of decency 
is Mr. B. and what a relish has he of dexterous Management, who 
goes about to excuse Plato for not numbering Phalaris’s and Pytha- 
goras’s enmity (for so it is represented by those Pythagoreans he 
speaks of) among the celebrated friendships of learned men with 
tyrants? 

As for the argument from the silence of Pindar’, he will not at- 
tempt to answer its which is a better sign of discretion, than he 
usually shews. However, he will put me in mind of one false 
colour that I have given to my argument: for I said, Pindar exhorts 
Hiero to be kind to poets and men of letters: but, says he, there is 
not a:word of that in the verses themselves, whatever guess the 
scholiast may make at their remote meaning. So that the Doctor 
might as well prove his point from “Agisov uév G8wo. What shall we 
say now to such a hardy writer as this is; who can deny with such 
an air of confidence, what every body’s eyes can witness to be true? 
The very words of Pindar immediately preceding the passage I cit- 
ed, are 

Kai Aoyious nas eodois, 


which, by the nicest translation, means men of letters, and poets. 
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And to be kind to such the poet exhorts Hiero in the paragraph just 
before — 

Evavbet 9 éy deye mraetvws, 

Eimep Tt QiAgis anoay adeiay ae 

EI KAVELY, [AM KGLLVE Alay OseTraevaxis 3 
That is, continue your generous temper, and if you desire immortal 
fame, do not be weary of being bountiful. 

After he has denied that to be in Pindar, which is evidently and 
expressly there; the next and last advance he makes is to deny that 
to be in the letters, which he himself once knew to be there, if it 
was he that translated them. ‘The letters,’’ he says*,‘* do not imply 
that there was any extraordinary dearness between Stesichorus and 
Phalaris ; there is no proof from them, that Stesichorus loved him; 
his friendship was desired, and he only out of prudence did not 
stand off.” This is spoken with a good measure of assurance ; let us 
see, with what measure of truth. The tyrant declares ®, that though 
he gave Stesichorus twelve years of life, yet still he was in debt to 
him; for he alone of all mortals gave him courage, and taught him 
to despise death; and that for the sake of Stesichorus‘, he is ready to 
encounter certain destruction. And the same of Phalaris’s kind- 
ness to him was so great%, that the Tauromenites applied to Stesi- 
chorus to intercede with the tyrant, that he would remit the price of 
their captives. Stesichorus dies before he could do it for them ; but 
he leaves it in command to his daughters to ask that favour in his 
name. ‘The tyrant upon the first notice of the request immediately 
returns the money, with this protestation —That he would not only 
do that for his sake, &AN ei xak Ti nal Tay dduvarwy é5s mergov, but any 
thing else, though it were more than impossible. And yet it ap- 
pears, from another letter®, that the sum he remitted here was no 
less than a hundred talents, or eighten thousand pounds sterling, the 
greatest sam by much that appears in the whole set of epistles, and 
six times as much as, in another letter, he was forced to borrow for 
himself". This, I presume, is a pretty good token of an extraordi- 
nary dearness on Phalaris’s side: and this alone would be argument 
enough, to prove Stesichorus was not insensible on his part ; for Mr. 
B. surely will not make such a ninny of his Sicilian prince, as to 
suppose him so prodigal of his highest favours without suitable re- 
turns of friendship. But besides this, the very letters are as express 
for Stesichorus’s love as for Phalaris’s. For as the Tauromenites 
addressed to Stesichorus, to obtain favours of the tyrant; so Pelopi- 
das&, and Nicocles® apply themselves to the tyrant to get favours of 
Stesichorus, which in his way were copies of verses. And the ar- 
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gument that Phalaris uses to persuade the poet to do that favour, is 
—To confirm the received opinion that the world had of their 
friendship". And he tells us both there and once morei_—That 
Stesichorus desired leave to celebrate him in his poems. But the 
tyrant begs he would not do it, IIpos ercipeiou Ards xeeb xoivijs Estas, 
by such obtestations as are used among the dearest friends and rela- 
tions. And it is sufficient, he says, for him to be written 2v QUT 
=tyo1x~opw, in Stesichorus’s own heart. Now if these do not imply 
a friendship on Stesichorus’s part, as well as Phalaris’s, let the 
reader be judge: and at the same time let him reflect, what an odd- 
sighted examiner I have to deal with; that at some times can see in 
books what never was there; but at other times cannot see the 
plainest things, not only in other men’s books, but even in his own. 


“AY 


XVI. 

YT must needs be a great wonder to those that think the letters ge- 
nuine, how or where they were concealed, in what secret cave, or 
unknown corner of the world; so that nobody ever heard of them 
for a thousand years together. Some trusty servant of the tyrant 
must have buried them under ground; and it was well that he did 
so. For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they had certainly 
gone to pot. They that burnt alive both him, and his relations, and 
his friends; would never have spared such monuments of him, to 
survive them and their city. And without doubt it was immortal 
vellum, and stolen from the parchments of Jove*; that coald last 
for ten ages, though untouched and unstirred; in spite of all damp 
and moisture, that moulders other mortal skins. For had our letters 
been used or transcribed during that thousand years; somebody 
would surely have spoken of them. specially since so many of 
the antients had occasion to do so: so that their silence is a direct 
argument that they never had heard of them. I have just now cited 
some passages of Pindar, Plato, and Lucian; which are a plain in- 
dication, that they were unknown to those three. Nay, the last of 
these, besides the proof above-named from his silence and preter- 
mission, does as good as declare expressly, that he never saw our 
epistles. For, not to mention other differences of less moment, he 
makes both Phalaris', and his smith Perilaus, to be born at Agri- 
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gentum; but the letters bring one of them from Astypalea, and the 
other from Athens. Lucian then knew nothing of them; or at least 
knew them, as I do, to be spurious, and below his notice. Much 
less could he be the author of them, as Politian and his followers 
believe; for he would neither have been guilty of such flat contra- 
dictions, nor have so forfeited all learning and wit, by those gross 
blunders in chronology, and that wretched pedantry in the matter. 
And whosoever those authors were, that Lucian followed in his nar- 
rative of Phalaris, they too are so many witnesses against the epis- 
tles. One can hardly believe, indeed, that the sophist should ven- 
ture to fetch his tyrant from Astypalea, without the warrant of some 
old writer. But yet Lucian and other authors compel us to think so. 
And we find. him as fool-hardy on other occasions. Heraclides of 
Pontus™, that lived within two centuries of Phalaris’s age, says the 
Agrigentines, when they recovered their liberty, burnt him and his 
mother: but our sophist makes him an orphan, éedavias mespacbyiyes™; 
which if any one shall contend to mean the loss of his father only, 
yet still he and Heraclides will not set horses together. For if Pha- 
laris fled alone from Astypalza, neither wife, nor child, nor any rela- 
tion following him, according to the letters; how came the old 
woman to be roasted at Agrigentum? so little regard had the so~ 
phist to fit his stories to true history: and I have had too much re- 
gard to him, in giving him the honour and patience of so long an 


examination. 


THE examiner, as if he designed to make some amends for his 
former tedious trifling, will give us very little trouble upon this last 
article. He would only parallel the thousand years that Phalaris’s 
epistles lay in obscurity, with some examples of other genuine 
books, that had the same fortune. Velleius Paterculus, he says°, 
is not quoted till Priscian’s time, five hundred years after he wrote; 
and then we hear no more of him till Aventinus’s time, nine hun- 
dred years after Priscian. So Pheedrus is first mentioned by Avie- 
nus, (four hundred years after the author’s time) and by none after 
him till Pitheeus brought him to light. And “ Lactantius de mor- 
tibus persecutorum’’ was not seen since St. Jerome’s time, till after 
a thousand years Balazius published it. But the gentleman is out 
in his last instance; for Lactantius’s book is mentioned by Frecul- 
phus, an author of the ninth century, and by Honorius Augustodu- 
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nensis in the twelfth, as the very editions of Lactantius might have 
informed him. But to pass that over, what are all these examples in 
comparison of Phalaris’s case? Paterculus’s book was owned within 
five hundred years, Phedrus’s within four hundred, and Lactan- 
tius’s within one hundred: and if they were not mentioned from 
those times till the restoration of learning, the reason is apparent, 
because the western world in that interval of time was so wretchedly 
ignorant and immersed in barbarity, that such books as those were 
not read; or, if they were read, the readers of them were not writers 
themselves, so as to let posterity know that they read them. So 
that the case of these three authors is common with most of the 
rest: for there are sevéral others of the antient books, which we 
now have and acknowledge for genuine, that are not mentioned by 
the writers of those barbarous ages. But the fortune of Phalaris’s 
epistles runs counter to all this: the thousand years that followed 
that tyrant’s age, was the greatest and longest reign of learning that 
the world has yet seen or perhaps ever will: and in all that time 
these epistles were never once heard of; but they first came into 
notice when learning was decaying, in the very dusk and twilight 
before the long night of ignorance. Neither were they mentioned 
at a hundred, or four hundred, or five hundred years after the date 
of them, and then forgot for some centuries, (as it happened in Mr. 
B.’s instances), but they were never seen for the first thousand years 
after their pretended writing; and when they once appeared, they 
continued always in use. A man? must have a very singular ‘¢ cast 
of his head,” that can think these cases to be parallel. But the 
greatest difference is yet behind; for though the writers of the bar- 
barous ages do not speak of Paterculus, nor Pheedrus, nor Lactan- 
tius; yet they do not tell us any thing, that implies there were no 
such books in being. If they say any thing amiss that they might 
have corrected out of those authors, it is to be imputed to their owa 
ignorance or laziness, that they would not search into them; and 
cannot pass for a negative proof that there were no such authors. 
But the writers for the first ten ages after Phalaris, being men very 
inquisitive, and of universal learning, and acquaiated with all sorts 
of books, some of them must needs have met with the epistles in. 
all that time, if the book had been above ground: and yet they tell 
us several particulars relating to Phalaris, which of necessity imply, 
that they never had seen the letters. 

As besides the passages that I have already produced, there was a 
controversy in those ages about Phalaris’s bull: for Timeus the fa- 
mous Sicilian historian, who wrote about Olymp. cxxviii. said the 
whole story of the bull was a mere fiction, though it had been so 
PP. 106, 
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much talked of by historians as well as poets. Tioade dys pate yen 
yovevas rowoiroy (ravioov) By TF TOOsOnwevn TOAg: (Axpayayrs) says Poly- 
bius4; Todroy ray radpoy 6 Tinesos, ev rete isoplaas Sia BeBamordmevos oy; 
yeyovivas 76 cdvoroy, says Diodorus’. This I suppose is a plain argu- 
ment, that in the age of Timeus, (who was a native of Sicily and 
the son of Andromachus the founder and governor of Taurominium, 
and wrote his histories at Athens)* the epistles were neither known 
in Sicily, where they are supposed to have been written, nor at 
Athens, the common academy of learned and curious men. For if 
‘Timeeus had heard of these letters, how durst he have called in ques- 
tion the common tradition about the bull, since these letters, if they 
be genuine, are such an authentic and demonstrative proof of it? 
Well, but Polybius and Diodorus endeavour to refute Timeeus, and 
to prove, that there was really such a bull. And pray how do they 
go about it? Do they appeal to the tyrant’s own letters; the most 
certain and easy way of conviction, if such letters were then in the 
world? Nothing like it; but the sole argument that they go upon, is 
a brazen bull that Scipio found in Carthage with a door in the side 
of it; which was therefore supposed to have been Phalaris’s bull, 
and to have been carried to Carthage Ol. xciii. 3. among the spoils 
of Agrigentum. But could either of them have omitted to men- 
tion the tyrant’s letters, if ever they had met with them? and yet the 
one of them was a Sicilian born, and both of them great travellers, 
and great scholars. The epistles therefore were not heard of in Po- 
lybius’s time, a hundred and twenty years after Timaus ; nor in Dio 
dorus’s time, a hundred and twenty years after Polybius. I am 
aware, that the scholiast of Pindar represents Timeeus’s narrative 
quite another way; for he. tells us, as from that historian *_—_ That 
the Agrigentines cast Phalaris’s bull into the sea; and that the bull 
in Agrigentum, which in his time was shewn for Phalaris’s, was 
only a statue of the river Gelon. So that by this account Timeus 
did not deny that the tyrant hada brazen bull; but only censured 
the mistake of those that took a statue of a river for it"; for rivers 
were often represented ravpduopdos, in the shape of bulls. And if 
any one pleases to give credit to this scholiast before Polybius and 
Diodorus, this passage of Timeus will have no force against the 
epistles. But I suppose there will not be many of that mind: or if 
all should be so, yet the authorities of Polybius and Diodorus are 
still as strong against the epistles for their two ages, as if they were 


believed in their account of Tima#us. For since it is evident and 
undeniable, that they both supposed Timzeus had denied the whole 
story of Phalaris’s bull, they would as certainly appeal to the epis~ 
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tles, upon the supposition that Timeeus denied it, as if he really had 
denied it. 

Another instance, which seems plainly to imply__That the epis- 
tles of Phalaris were not extant in those ages, is a tradition, that he 
ate his own son. Aristotle”, among other examples of eaters of hu- 
man flesh, reckons Té wep? Baawoi Acyowevov, the report about Phala- 
ris. What that report was, the philosopher does not say expressly ; 
but perhaps we may be informed by his scholar Clearchus, who in his 
book of lives, says*—Phalaris the tyrant came to that degree of 
cruelty and immanity, that he devoured sucking children. And 
from him perhaps Tatian might have it, where he tells us_—_That 
Phalaris used to take infants from the mother’s breasts, and eat 
them’. But this can hardly pass for Aristotle’s meaning; because 
he says there, that some of the savage nations about the Euxine 
were eaters of children; and yet he makes Phalaris’s inhumanity to be 
different from theirs. He seems to explain himself presently after, 
where he says, @dAxpis éridudiv waudiou gayeiv, Phalaris longing to 
eat a child: but his paraphrast Andronicus Rhodius. (as he is com- 
monly supposed to be) says, it was Phalaris’s own son, that Aristo- 
tle makes him eat: “O @éarapis éxolnoe payay rov savrod maida: and 
so Aspasius the scholiast*_'O Béaapis Atyeras gayeiv roy éavrod THO, 
Phalaris is reported to have eaten his own son. It appears, I sup- 
pose’sufficiently, from these several authors__That there wasa pre- 
vailing tradition about Phalaris eating his own son when he was an 
infant; and that alone will effectually prove, that in those ages they 
had never heard of the tyrant’s epistles. For we have five there to 
his son Paurolas, and two to his wife Erythia about his son’s educa- 
tion; by all which it appears, that he was a very fond father, that 
his son was then grown a man, and that he was his only son*. How 
then could he eat his own son, while he was an infant, according to 
that tradition? Or how is it possible that such a story could obtain 
in the world, if the authentic letters of the father could be produced 
to disprove it? 

I had observed, that Lucian in his two tracts about Phalaris, where 
he supposes the tyrant to have sent the brazen bull to Delphi as a 
donary to Apollo, and endeavours to persuade the Delphians to ac- 
cept of it, has several particulars that contradict the epistles; which 
is an argument, that he either had never heard of them, or believed 
them to be acheat. Mr. B. endeavours to answer this, by produ- 
cing my own words*__That Lucian rerens an embassy from Phalaris 
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to Delphi: “ so that if the whole” says he, “ be a fiction, how can 
we argue from it seriously?” But if Mr. B. himself argue seriously 
here, he discovers no extraordinary judgment. For the whole story 
may be feigned by Lucian, and yet the several parts of it may and 
ought to be agreeable to truth 
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If I tell lies, says Callimachus, 1 would tell such as are probable 
and plausible. Ovid’s epistles of the heroines are all fictions of his 
own, but yet the subject and ground of them is taken from antient 
history; he does not confound countries and ages together. So Lu- 
cian’s dialogues of the dead are nothing but romances; but he takes 
care to represent the true history and character of each person; he 
does not make Croesus a cynic philosopher, nor Diogenes a king. By 
the same reason, if Lucian had seen and believed these epistles, he 
would not call Phalaris an Agrigentine, whom they declare an Asty- 
palzan; nor Perilaus a Sicilian, whom they represent as an Athe- 
nian; nor have mentioned such obscure names as Acanthus, Timo- 
crates, and Leogoras, for the examples of the tyrant’s clemency, 
when the letters themselves would have furnished him with such an 
illustrious instance of it in the story of Stesichorus. 

But Mr. B. is pleased to say further, that Lucian’s, differing from 
the epistles either proves nothing against them, or proves too much; 
“* even that Lucian never saw Timeus, as learned as he was, and as 
often as he mentions him*.’’ For Timeus relates, that the Agrigen- 
tines threw the bull into the sea, but Lucian says, Phalaris sent it to 
Delphos. Now lam afraid, he that consulted books for the examiner 
has deceived him here; forl do not remember that Lucian ever quotes 
Timzeus’s writings, much less mentions him so often as Mr. B. 
here pretends. He names him indeed once in his Macrobii, that he 
lived ninety-six years; but he could hardly have that from Timzus 
himself, bat from the accounts of others. But however, I will allow 
Mr. B. that Lucian had read Timzus: but I can by no means allow 
him, that this argument of mine must, if it prove any thing at all, 
prove that Lucian never saw Timeeus. ‘That is such an inference as 
1 could hardly have believed a man that has dealt so much in logic 
could possibly be guilty of. For it is evident, that if Lucian had seen 
and approved the epistles, le would never have departed from them 
in his account of Phalaris’s country; for the letters had been 
authority above allexception. But the case is very different with Ti- 
méeus, who wrote his histories two hundred and forty years after 
Phalaris’s death. Lucian might have read those oftenenough, with- 
out giving as much credit to them, as to Phalaris’s own letters. Nay 
itis plain, he might have read this very account that Timeeus has 
a Ps 115: 
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given of Phalaris’s bull; and yet might purposely contradict it. For 
he might read in Polybius and Diodorus, whose passages we have 
cited above, that the very bull was found at Carthage and restor’d to 
the Agrigentines by Scipio’s order; and so think Timzeus to be both 
ways mistaken, whether he denied, as those two historians say, that 
there ever was such a bull; or affirmed, as the scholiast of Pindar 
says, that the bull was sunk in the sea. So very weak and absurd is 
Mr. B’s inference, that if Lucian has receded from Timeus’s account, 
he might as well depart from the epistles themselves, though he looked 
upon them as genuine. But besides all this, there is no contradiction 
at all between Lucian and Timeus; so that the very ground that 
Mr. B. reasons from, is as fallacious as his way of reasoning. For 
Lucian says no more than this, that the tyrant sent the bull for a 
present to Delphi; and the Delphians demurring whether they should 
accept it or no, he makes two orations in Phalaris’s name to persuade 
them to receive it: but that they really received it, there is not a word 
said. Nay one may rather infer, from the custom of Lucian and 
other sophists to choose the “Hrrw Adyov, the weaker and paradoxical 
side of a dispute, that there was some tradition that the bull was sent to 
Delphi, and rejected by the priests there. It might be returned 
therefore to Agrigentum, and afterwards be either thrown into the sea, 
according to ‘fimeeus, or carried to Carthage according to Polybius 
and Diodorus. 

In the next attempt, Mr. B. would reconcile thé epistles with Jam- 
blichus’s story, about Abaris’s conversation with the Sicilian prince. 
Yn the former edition of my dissertation, I had allowed that story a 
place among the historical accounts of Phalaris; though even then 
I believed it a mere romance of Jamblichus’s, but I had no room nor 
occasion to examine and refute it. Butinthis second edition, where 
the exceptions of the examiner has made it necessary to inquire into 
all those particulars, I have freely declared”, and, asI humbly con- 
ceive, have fully made out my opinion, that there is no credit to be 
given to that story about Abaris. 

To go on then to the following paragraph, where he endeavours to 
make Heraclides agree with the epistles; he takes hold of a small 
handle Thad given him®—_That the épgavi« of Phalaris may possibly 
mean the loss of his father only, not the loss of both parents. But 
then he ought to have retracted his own translation of Phaiaris, for 
there he renders it°__* A prima infantia PARENTIBUs fuisse orhatum.”’ 
But perhaps, as he says, he did not remember any such epistle in his 
edition of Phalaris; and indeed he seems, by the frequent contra- 
dictions he makes to that edition, to have quite forgot that he ever 
set it out: though some have been so free as to make a question, 
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whether that proceeds from the badness or the goodness of bis memory. 
But that is no question with me: the question here that 1 am con- 
cerned in is, * whether it may be gathered from the epistles, that 
Phalaris’s mother did not follow him to Agrigentum.” Now the rea- 
sons why I think that she did not, are these _ First, the tyrant tells us% 
that he was an orphan in his childhood, which is likely to signify that 
his mother was then dead: then he tells us in several epistles, that he 
was forced to leave his wife and only son behind him; which is a 
shrewd sign, that the mother too, if alive, was left with them. Be- 
sides this, there is not one word in all the epistles relating to the 
old gentlewoman, which Mr. B. will confess, a man of Phalaris’s 
benevolence and affection to his family 4 could hardly have omitted : 
and in the letters to his son, there is no mention made either of the 
young man’s duty to his grandmother, or of her love to him: andso in 
the letters to his wife, there is as great a silence about the mother’s 
kindness to her daughter-in-law. Now it can hardly be supposed, 
that in familiar epistles, as these are, and never intended for the public, 
the mother should be quite forgot, when he writes to his son and his 
wife. In the fourteenth book of Tully’s epistles, which are written 
to his family, we have his wife Terentia, his daughter Tullia, and his 
son Cicero, all that were then alive, mentioned in every page; and 
if his aged father or mother had lived then, without question scarce 
a letter would have escaped him, without some testimony of his duty 
and affection tothem. If Mr. B. therefore, will not take it ill, that 
we compare a Roman senator's epistles to a Sjcilian prince’s, we may 
fairly infer from the comparison, that Phalaris’s mother was dead be- 
fore the date of these letters; and consequently that Heraclides con- 
tradicts them, where he says, that the old woman was burnt in the 
bull, when her son was deposed. 

Mr. B. has two exceptions still behind, which must briefly be 
considered. Hedenies® that his copy of Heraclides says— Phalaris 
was burnt in his bull;” but I have answered this already‘, and no 
more needs to be said toit. Then he tells us__ That his copy of Pha- 
laris has no such epistle as implies that the tyrant fled alone from 
Astypalza; but if there should be sucha one in the king’s MS. he 
will answer this objection, when the library-keeper is in so good a 
humour as to favour him with a sight of it.”’ Now in my opinion, Mr. 
.’s own edition of Phalaris sufficiently implies it; as I think I have 
newly proved. But there is no epistle in the king’s MS. but what is 
extant in the common copies; on the contrary, there are several 
wanting, And if Mr. B. pleases to make trial of my good humour, 
either fora sight of that MS. or of any thing else in my power; he 
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may then represent me to the world upon his own knowledge; and not 
upon the reports of those that think to ingratiate with him by calum- 
mating me, though they never knew me any more than he does. 

I have now gone through all the gentleman’s exceptions to my 
dissertation about Phalaris’s epistles} and that I may oblige him at 
parting, I will help him to a rare expedient, that will give him a clear 
and plausible account, why the tyrant’s epistles were not known for 
about a thousand years after his death. It appears by the thirty-fourth 
letter, that he began to be very apprehensive of some conspiracies 
against him; it is very probable, therefore, that he would provide 
against a sudden stroke, and secure such things as he esteemed most 
valuable. And because all other monuments besides letters are short 
lived and perishing, he must needs have a particular regard to his 
epistles, those monuments of his wit, and learning, and virtues, which 
might do him right to posterity, against the calumnies of popular 
hatred. We may suppose then that he would put these his precious 
remains into a chest of cedar, or cypress, secured against moisture 
with pitch and other bituminous substances; and so bury it in the 
earth, in a case of marble where it might remain fora thousand years; 
till at last it was fortunately dug up; though the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the discovery of it are now quite extinct. -We have 
a famous instance, like this of our Sicilian prince, in the story of 
Numa the Roman prince. Numa ordered some writings to be put 
up safely in a coffin of stone, and to be privately buried with him; 
and they happened to be dug up, A. U. C. pixxir, when they had lain 
in the ground four hundred and ninety years. _ Here are very good 
witnesses of this matter of fact, Cassius Hemina, Lucius Piso, Vale- 
rius Antias, all Roman historians of great antiquity and reputation. 
It is true indeed, that Numa’s books are not now to be had, for they 
were burnt by order of the magistrate, because they contained some- 
thing that was dangerous tothe public religion. But, however, the 
story, we see, has three substantial vouchers; and if the years that 
these books continued under ground, do not reach to the number that 
Phalaris’s lay buried, we must consider, what Livy tells us from the 
historians named above®, that the writings were not only entire, but 
looked as fresh as if they were newly written. If they lasted then 
near five hundred years, with allthe freshness of a new book, we 
may reasonably suppose, they would have been legible still, had they 
Jain five hundred years longer. Now, to use the words of Mr. B. 
What is there inthis story about Phalaris’s burying his letters either 
absurd or unnatural’? what was really done at Rome, may be fairly 
8 Liv, lib, xl, Pliny xiii. 13. Plut. Numa, Lactantius 1. 22 » Liv, xl, Non integros 
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presumed to have been done too in Sicily. Nay further, as he judi- 
ciuusly observes*, this supposition must be shewn IMPOSSIBLE, be- 
fore any convincing argument can be. drawn from the silence of all 
the antients to prove these letters spurious. And if once he can 
bring his matters to that point, he can lie so intrenched there, that 
he may hold out for his Phalaris as long as Troy did against the 
Greeks, 

Nay, to leave the gentleman still in better humour, I will oblige 
him with a further remark, and shew how all the objections against 
the letters may be evaded by his single supposition——That they were 
buried under ground. For as the lives of the greatest heroes have 
been attended with such extraordinary events, as seem to be either 
miraculous or incredible; so the writings, that have had the singular 
fortune of lying some ages under ground, have all of them had some 
remarkable qualities, that cannot be found in vulgar books. As the 
writings of Numa, for instance, were two Latin books and two Greek 
books®; and yet they were seven Latin and seven Greek‘, nay, 
they were twelve Latin and twelve Greek*. Now for the same 
things to be two, seven, and twelve, is no ordinary case, but a pecu- 
liar property of buried writings. Again, those Greek writings of 
Numa’s were a system of the Pythagorical philosophy®; and yet we 
know, that Pythagoras, the founder of that philosophy, lived four or 
five generations after Numa’s time. And again, the books of Numa 
were made of Egyptian papyrus, which was not applied to the use 
of writing, till a good while after Numa was dead. But if Numa’s 
books could consist of Egptian paper, and contain the precepts of 
Pythagoras, so many generations before paper was made, or Pytha- 
goras was born; what wonder is it, if the epistles of Phalaris, which 
We suppose now to have been buried like Numa’s, should have the 
names of several towns and other things, that were not built nor 
heard of till long after the tyrant’s death? So the famous Hetruscan 
monuments that Curtius Inghiramius dug up in Italy, after they had 
been buried some thousands of years, were written upon vulgar 


paper, such as now is in use and made of linen rags, a very recent 
invention ; and which is still the more wonderful, upon every sheet 
there was the cypher of the man that made it, who was either then 
alive or newly dead, when the monuments were found. It is the 
privilege therefore, of buried books to have that prophetic quality of 
considering future things as if they were present: which will fully 
account for all the odd things in chronology, that the letters are 
taxed with. And then for the Attic dialect that Phalaris has used 
there, we have a salvo clear beyond Mr. B.’s project of transdialect- 
ing. For the revelation of St. James, that was written with the 
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apostle’s own hand, and lay buried in Spain from that time to the 
fifteenth century, had some parts of it in modern Spanish, which 
was not in being in the time of the Apostle. Now if the buried 
writings in Spain can use dialects that were no where spoken till 
many ages after the date of them; why might not the buried epistles 
in Sicily use the new Attic dialect, though it was first formed and 
introduced some generations after the author’s death. It is true, the 
learned Aldrete endeavours to account for the modern Spanish in 
the apostle’s writings from the gift of prophecy that he was inspired 
with; by which he fore-knew when his buried writings would be dug 
up, and therefore used the language that would then be in fashion. 
But he needed not to have recourse to any apostolical gift, if he had 
but considered that it is the general property of all such buried 
writings to speak proleptically, and to anticipate those things that 
are to happen in future ages; so Numa did, so the Hetruscan heroes 
of Inghiramius, and so the Sicilian prince. 


XVII. 

WHEN I was to write my dissertation upon Phalaris at the request 
of my learned friend, I read the epistles over, and the passages that 
I remarked as I went along, were the topics of that discourse. But 
having since been obliged, upon the account of Mr. B. to read the 
epistles over again, | observed three or four places that then had 
escaped me, which are as certain signs of an imposture, as any | 
had produced before, 

In the third epistle the sophist uses the word IIPONOTA, to ex- 
press the notion of God’s Providence, Eis rv rod dasoviou mpdvorey 
cvahénmy ta meph éuod. And again in the hundred and fourth, he 
threatens the Catanzeans, that he will never cease to be their enemy, 
“Eos dv 4 Siojxodon modvoia tHy adtiy domoviay ro) KOSMOY ¢vaarrn, 
as long as Providence sustains the frame of the world; and he pre- 
sently adds__That they profaned the fire of Aitna; if the fire of 
that mountain, like the other elements of nature, had any thing of 
divinity in it; Elye fees tuys, says he, @omep ta Aoimad tis ddcews 
STOIXEIA, xab rd xara Airiy itvyy wtp pemolparai. Now here are 
no fewer than three words, IIPONOIA, STOIXEIA, KCSMO&, 
that were never taken in those senses in the days of the true Phala- 
ris. For Laertius®’ acquaints us out of the famous Phavorinus’s 
elehth book, Tavrotamns ‘Isopias of omnifarious history—That Plato 


* Bern, Aldrete, Varias Antiguedades de Espanna Africa, y otras Provincias. 
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first applied Srouysiov, element, toa philosophical sense, and first 
named [povoiz, the Providence of God: Tgéros év girooogla dyduace 
STOIXEION xab Aiaacxtixniy, xxi becod TIPONOIAN. So that II p6- 
voz before Plato’s time did not signify Divine Providence, nor was 
ever ascribed to the deity; but was used only to denote human con- 
sideration and forecast. And so =rToneioy seems to have meant no- 
thing else but the letters of the alphabet, till Plato first applied it 
to signify the elements of natural bodies. Ta iv muta, says Plato®, 
olamepel STOIXEIA, 2¢ civ tueis te ouyxeluele xos teAAa, the first 
elements, as it were, whereof men and all other things consist: and 
in another place he says'__Tov 82 rév xdopoy, Cwov eusburvoy avvouyre, Ti 
aAydeie Orch rHv Tot beod yevecbas IIPONOIAN, the world, being an 
animal endued with soul and mind, was in reality made by the Pro- 
vidence of God. Where Proclus in his commentary tells us&_ 
"Ors deh pepviiobct, nab dy 6 svepoveds elme mepl ris TIpovolas dvouaros, aig 
- TlAarwvos ovr mept tiv belay xersdoavtos. For xspoveds We must read 
Xaspwveds, that is, Plutarch who was born at Cheronea; and the 
latter part of the sentence may thus be corrected, & Tadrwvos ottren 
mputou Oeiay xudecavros. ‘* We must remember,” says he, ‘ what 
Plutarch says about the name of TIpévore, that Plato was the first 
that applied the word to signify Divine Providence.”? There is little 
question to be made, but that this is a true emendation: though 
whether Plutarch says this in any of his hooks that are now extant J 
do not now remember. Well, since it appears from so good autho- 
rity, who it was that first put these new significations upon TTodvose 
and Sroieiov, we may justly pronounce that the epistles are a 
cheat; since they have used the words in the Platonic sense, and 
yet pretend to bear date above a whole century before Plato. 

And now that I am speaking of TIpévorz, I cannot omit a very ele- 
gant saying of Hierocles the stoic; which, as A. Gellius tells us *, 
the Platonic philosopher Taurus had always in his mouth, when 
Epicurus ‘was mentioned: “Hdovy réAo¢ mons Coypue obx Fou TOpvElcty 
oddev mogvng Gove’ which being manifestly corrupted, our most ex- 
cellent bishop Pearson corrects it thus*—H9ov} réaog: mopyng Soviet, 
oUx 54 mpovorm oudey® mopyns Sdypc. i.e. * Pleasure is the summum bo- 
num: astrumpet’s tenet. Providence is nothing: a strumpet’s te- 


* Plato in Sophista. f Plato in Timzo, & Proclus in Plat. Timezum, p. 126. 
4 Gellius ix. 5. * Pearson Prolegom, ad Hieroclem. p. 14, 
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net.’ Now the emendation in the main is true and good; for Ilog- 
vei is with great sagacity changed by him into THodvoia, which is the 
basis of the whole sentence. But yet there is something harsh in 
the syntax that his lordship has made there, Odx a1 xodvoim otdév: 
for the author, if he hac used ody, would have said Lpdvoim oddey 
és. Besides that the same answer [Tens dbyyza coming twice, makes 
the saying a little flat, and scarce worthy to be used by Taurus so 
frequently; nor is it true, that allstrampets deny Providence. Tam 
persuaded, that the true reading is thus_—H8ovy réAos: wo png Boyce 
Ovdx és1 modvosa od82 mépyys doy. Now it is impossible in our lan- 
guage to express this saying with the same brevity and turn that the 
original has; but the meaning of it is——* Pleasure is the sammum 
bonum: a strumpet’s tenet. There is no Providence: a tenet too 
bad even for a strumpet.”’ 

In the passage already quoted from the letters we had dgmovla rob 
KOSMOY, the harmony and frame of the world. But I have 
sufficiently proved above by the testimonies of four or five good 
witnesses, that Pythagoras was the first that called the universe 
Kocwos". And I humbly conceive, that very few, when they have 
considered what I have said about the ages of Phalaris and Pytha- 
goras, will believe that the tyrant was a disciple of the philosopher’s. 
The word KO[MOS, therefore, is another detection of the sophist’s 
imposture; and not Kécwosonly, but APMONIA too; for thatalso is 
a Pythagorical expression; and it was a position of that sect®, Ka’ 
APMONIAN ouvesavar ra dda, that the universe, and all things in it, 
consisted by HARMONY: which is the very notion here of the sophist. 


XVIII. 
DEMOSTHENES made the oration de Corona, when Aristophon 


was archon, Olym. cxii. 3. This we know from the famous critic 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis; but the passage? where he tells this 
wants emendation. ‘O zegh rod Sregavou Adyos, en’ ‘Apisoddivros ap- 
NOvTOS Mey EVIAUTOY meTa THY Ev Kaipwvelae wdynyy, OxTw OF mera THY Didiry 
mou teAcutyy. Some editions have in the margin évieura instead of 
eviaurov: but the whole passage is to be read thus——ém’ ‘Apisopdvros dp- 
Kovtos, H (i.€. dydow) pev eviauTa pera Thy év Xaspwvela poryny, extw os 
were thy DidAlanou redevtyv: that is—.The oration about the crown 


™ See here p, 384, &c. * Laert. in Pythag. P Dionys. Halic. de Demosth, p, 124s 
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was made in Aristophon’s archonship, the eighth year after the battle 
at Cheeronea, and the sixth after Philip’s death. That the numbers 
here are agreeable to matter of fact, appears from Diodorus, and 
from Dionysius himself in his life of Dinarchus. In that oration 
the orator has given us the epitaph* that was made by public order 
upon some of those that were slain in the war against Philip; the 
last distich of which is this 
Mnoéy anaprely est Osby, nat wavrc xaroebovv® 
°Ey Buorn poleay O ours Puysiy Erropey, 

To miscarry in nothing, and to succeed well in every thing, belongs 
only to the gods. This part of the epitaph became very famous in 
the following ages, and was often cited; as by Themistius', Ewe) 83 
TO pandev apapravey eeu THs ddcews xEiras aviowmiwns, &c. that is__To 
miscarry in nothing is above the power of human nature; for I can-= 
not believe there were ever such men as the stoics describe and call 
wise; and the epigram, that was written upon the public sepulchre 
at Athens seems to say truer; for it makes the miscarrying in nothing 
to be the attribute of the gods alone; Ka} yap T015 be01g wdvoss +d 
mavra xatooboiv amoveuss. It is cited too by an anonymous author in 
Suidas: "Opfds yelp eipnra +o dy wyddy cwaptery Oeod éo1 xal mavra xa~ 
Toodoty" avlpwmos 82 adx av simos ex’ obdevl, Ors uy meloeron rd OE eu, It is 
a good saying——That to miscarry in nothing, and to succeed in every 
thing is the property of God: but a man can say upon no occasion 
That such a thing shail not befal him. Justinian too seems to. mean 
it, when he says‘ Omnium habere memoriam, et penitus in nullo 
peccare divinitatis magis quam mortalitatis est; quod et a majoribus 
dictum est*.” But the strangest thing of all is, that the tyrant is in- 
troduced with that very saying in his mouth—_Té pydév cepLcepT avery 
sixorws tows nab Oixalors Geot voulteras, never to miscarry in any thing 
is reasonably, perhaps, and justly, accounted to be the privilege of 
God alone*. And yet the tyrant himself had made his last and fatal 


miscarriage above two hundred years before that epitaph was written, 


XIX, 


THERE is nothing in the world more liberal and profuse than a 


sophist: he can give five or six thousand pounds sterling with as little 
concern as another man would part with ten shillings. The first 


* Demosth, de Corona, p, 187. * Themis, Orat. iii, ® Suidas v. LvyyvwfAovale 
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present that the writer of Euripides’s letters gives the poet, was no 
less than forty talents*, which amounts to seven thousand two hundred 
| pounds English. But our mock Phalaris goes quite beyond him in 
| generosity, for he rewards Polyclitus, a physician that had cured him 
ofa dangerous distemper, with four goblets of refined gold, two 
silver bowls of antient workmanship not to be matched in the present 
age, ten couple of large Thericlean cups, twenty young boys for his 
slaves, fifty thousand Attic drachms; besides an annual salary for life, 
as great as was paid to the chief officers of his fleet and army. Now 
this is a story credible enough, if we consider that a sophist was the 
pay-master; for as the actors in comedies paid all their debts upon the 
stage with lupins, so a Sophist pays all his with words. But if we 
consider the true Phalaris and real physician of that age, the whole is 
most improbable and absurd, both in respect of him that gives, and 
of him that receives. 
First, it does not at all suit with the state of those times, that the ty- 
rant should so abound in gold, as to give four cups of that metal; 
vhich perhaps were more than he had in all his possessions. We are 
assured by good hands, that in those days gold wasa very scarce com- 
modity in Greece; omeéwoy dvrws 7d madaidy mapa tors "EAAnoiy 6 xpucds 
nat mavu, are the words of Athenzeus‘*; who adds, that the first gold 
that shone among the Greeks, was that which was plundered from 
the temple of Delphi by the Phoczeans; which happened Olymp. 
evi. 3. Afterwards, says he, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
there was plenty of it brought among them. But in Phalaris’s time 
there was scarce any gold to be found in all Greece, as appears by this 
story. ‘The Spartans were commanded by the oracle to gild the face 
of Apollo’s statue with gold; and having in vain inquired in Greece 
for some of that metal, they asked the oracle, where they might pur- 
chase any? and he ordered them to go to Croesus king of Lydia, and 
buy some of him; which was accordingly done. This is told us by 
Athenzus out of two very antient and credible historians, Theopom- 
pus, ascholar of Tsocrates’s, and Phanias a scholar of Aristotle’s. 
Now Croesus, we know, was contemporary with Phalaris; so that in 
the tyrant’s time there was not gold enough in Greece (except what 


was already consecrated in the temples) to gild the face of a statue; 


» Phal, Ep. 7, ¢ Athen. p, 231- ¢ Athen, 234. 
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and yet the sophist gives away in one letter more than would have 


gilt the whole statue from head to foot. Nay even at or after the 
plundering of the temple at Delphi, gold was yet so scarce in 
Greece*, that Philip, king of Macedon, having a little golden cup, 
Gicdov xpucodv, weighing no more than fifty drachme, or half a 
pound troy-weight, was so chary of it, and afraid it should be sto- 
Jen from him, that every night when he went to bed, he put it under 
his pillow. And yet we see the Sicilian prince so abounded with it 
two hundred years before, that he could spare four golden cups 
diarus téicoagas, of the very same fashion with king Philip’s, only 
all of them larger, for one gift to a favourite. But perhaps the ad- 
mirers of Phalaris will be ready to say, that gold might be common 
in Sicily, though scarce in other countries in Greece. But then 
another piece of history lies cross in their way: for the same Theo- 
pompus and Phanias tell us further!_That when Hiero, king of 
Syracuse, who began his reign above seventy years after Phalaris’s 
was ended, had proposed to make a “ tripus” and a “ victoria” of fine 
gold, anépiov yeucod, and present it to Apollo at Delphi; he sought 
a long time in Sicily. for gold, but none could be found; whereupon 
he sent messengers into Greece; who, after a long search to no pur- 
pose, at last met with some at Corinth in the hands of one Archite- 
les; who having for many years bought up gold by little and little, 
had amassed a pretty quantity of it. But it is something strange, 
that Hiero should be forced to send out of Sicily for gold, and yet 
Phalaris, so long before him, would have his very physician served in 
gold plate, amigiou spucod, of the very same fineness that Hiero 
wanted. It is true the same historians tell us, that a year or two 
before Hiero’s reign, his brother Gelon had dedicateda tripus and a 
victoria to Apollo. But of Gelon’s donary we have had occasion to 
speak already, and it appears there, that the gold which Gelon then 
had was the spoil of the Carthaginians: so that it was not in Sicily 
in Phalaris’s days, neither did it continue long there. For the Car- 
thaginian army brought it Olymp. Ixxv. 1. and before the end of 
Hiero’s reign, Olym. Ixxviii. 2. there was none of it to be found. 
In the next place, if we consider the receiver of this vast present, 
Polyclitus the physician, the reward will seem disproportioned to 


* Athen. p, 155, et 231. Pliny xxxiii, 3, Eustath. Iliad, p. 815, f Athen, 232, 
6 Athen, p. 231, ® See here, p, 348, &e, 
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the condition of the man. It was the common practice of those old 
times to hire physicians* by the year for the service of a whole city, 
and to pay them out of the public stock; nay some of the lawgivers® 
took express care of it in the very constitution of their governments. 
The general price of a year’s service we may learn from Herodotus; 
where he tells us‘, how Democedes the Crotonian, who had the 
greatest reputation of all the physicians of his time, which was a few 
years after Phalaris’s death, was hired publicly a whole year by the 
/Egineans for one talent; and the next year by the Athenians for a 
hundred mine, i. e. a talent and two-thirds; and the next year by 
Polycrates the Samian for two talents. Now what proportion does 
this bear to the extravagant present of the Sicilian prince? where, 
besides the gold and silver vessels, and the score of handsome slaves, 
and the yearly pension equal to an admiral’s, the very ready money, 
fifty thousand Attic drachms, comes to eight talents and one-third; 
which is more than Democedes could earn in four whole years: and 
yet Polycrates excelled Phalaris in riches and power, as much as 
Democedes may be supposed to excel in his art this unknown Poly- 
clitus. And if we take our measure from those physicians, that were 
not hired by the public, but practised privately for fees, as the cuss 
tom is now, the disproportion will still be the greater. For the 
ordinary fee of a physician was very low in those days, and after; as 
appears by those famous verses of the philosopher Crates, where he 
represents the account-book of some of the wealthy men of that 


age —. 
Ties woyelow ursis She, ares Yexyyaty 
T Der rceyElew AVS OEX y LATEW VEX UNV, 
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Kodant raaavTa GeyTé, cupovrw ULTIOVs 


Laert. in Cratete. 


Tlipyn TaAayTov, Pirogedy Tpiu[sorov. 
i.e. toa cook, thirty pounds; toa physician, two groats; toa flatterer, 
nine hundred pounds; to a counsellor, nothing; toa whore, one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds; toa philosophera groat. Itis true, the same 
Democedes, when he afterwards: in Persia cured Darius’s foot, hada 
very rich present of gold by the emperor’s wive’s; but to argue from 
the riches of the Persian court, that the like might be done at Agri- 


gentum, is truly, as the mock Phalaris says, to compare an Indian 


elephant to a fly. 
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TATIAN, in the beginning of his oration against the Greeks, gives & 
list of some inventors; and among the rest he tells us out of Hella- 
nicus the historian, that Atussa the Persian empress was the first 
that wrote epistles’ Emisoads cuvréccsy efeupev 1 Llsoomy more nyncos 
pin yur, xalamep Oyoly “EAA&dvixos, "Arocga os Gvoue, airy qv. The’ 
same thing is affirmed by Clemens Alexandrinus, and from the same 
Author’; medryy Emisords cuvragas, Aroccay tyy Lepodéy Baoiacuourdy 
Gyo EAdavixos, Now, that Atossa was younger than Phalaris by one 
or two generations, appears several ways. She was the sister’ and 
wife of Cambyses, who began his reign Olymp. Ixii..4. She was after- 
wards® married to Darius, and was alive at his death, Olymp. Ixxiii. 
4. Nay she was alive when Xerxes returned from his expedition, 
Olymp. Ixxv. 1, as is evident from Perse, a tragedy of AAschylus. The 
odd manner of her death is told usby Aspasius; that her son Xerxes, 
in a fit of distraction, butchered and ate her; Aéénc, says he®, 6 ray 
Wepoiy Bacirsis wavels faye thy Eaurot pntépe xpeoupyyoas. Now, sup- 
pose him to have done this in the very year of his return, yet Atossa 
would survive Phalaris seventy years, though we allow him by the 
most favourable account to have lived till Olymp. lvii.3. And ac- 
cording to Hippostratus and the scholiast of Pindar‘, she is two 


generations lower than Phalaris 


Phalaris..1 Telemacbus. 
2 Emmenides. 
3 /Enesidamus. 1 Atossa. 
Reigned 4 Theron. 2 Xerxes. Reigned 
Ol ixxi, 1. Ol. Ixxili, 4, 


It is evident then, that if Atossa’ was the first inventress of epistles, 
these that carry the name of Phalaris, who was so much older than her, 
mustneeds beanimposture. And that she really found out the way of 
epistles, we have the most ‘proper -and competent witness that can 
possibly be had. For Hellanicus was a contemporary of this Atossa; 


being* seventy-five years old at the beginning of the Pelopon- 


* Clem, Alex. Strm, i. p. 132. f Herod. & Herod, 
* Aspasius ad Aristot. Ethic, p. 124. * See here, p. 86, 87. k Gellius, xv. 23, 
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nesian war: so that he was born at Olymp. Ixxi. 2. and was in the 
sixteenth year of his age at Xerxes’s expedition. But besides the 
authority of Hellanicus, Clemens tells us! of himself, that he took 
his account of the several inventors from Scamon, Theophrastus, 
Cydippus, Aristophanes, Aristodemus, Aristotle, Philostephanus, and 
Strato, in their books about inventions™; so that either all, or at least 
some of these must. be supposed to have reported that invention af 
Atossa’s. And I conceive we have {a double argument here against 
our mock Phalaris; a positive one, that Atossa first invented epistles ; 
and a negative, that the epistles of Phalaris were not heard of in the 
days of those writers. 

The words of Tatian and Clemens are’EmsoAds cuyrdocev: now 
whether we take cuvréccey in a general sense, for writing; or more 
strictly, for comprising in a volume and publishing; it is either way 
sufficient to prove Phalaris’s epistles a cheat. But it may be objected 
in their behalf, that epistles were in use many hundred years before 
Phalaris, even before the Trojan times; as appears from Apollodorus, 
and Zenobius, and others", who relate how Bellerophontes carried 
*EmisoAas, epistles, from Praetus to Jobates: and how then can Atossa 
be called the inventress of epistles? But in answer to this, we are to 
observe that those authors speak not accurately there, but accommo- 
date their expression to the manners of theirowntimes. For Homer, 
eut of whom they all have it, does not call it an epistle, but Tlivak 


3 / 
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Tparbas ty wivans wroxra Qupopbopa gorrg 


Now [ivak mruxros is the same with dears, and in Latin * tabellee, 
pugillares, codicilli;”’ small leaves of wood, covered with bees-wax, 
and so written on by a pen of metal. So Pliny interprets this passage 
of Homer‘ Pugillarium usum fuisse etiam ante Trojana tempora 
invenimus apud Homerum?.” And he expressly affirms, that the 
writings that Bellerophontes carried, were not epistles, but codicils: 
*¢ Homerus Bellerophonti codicillos datos, non epistolas, prodidit4.” 
Now it is evident that these codicils could never serve for a volume of 
letters, as Phalaris’s are; for the use of them was only for a single letter, 
which ag soon as read was erased, and the wax smoothed anew; and so 


! Clemens. ibid. ™ Tlept Eopnparwy, ™ Apollod. p. 81. Zenob. p. 50, 
° Hom. U, €: vy, 169, P Pliny, xii. ¢, 2. 4 Ibid, c. 13. 
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the codicils were returned with an answer upon the same wax where thie 
former letter was written. ‘The occasion of Pliny’s writing this last 
passage is pleasant enough. Licinius Mucianus had reported in his 
history__That when he was governor of Lycia, himself saw and read in 
acertain temple there, a paper-epistle written from Troy by Sarpedon’. 
Now if this were true, Hellanicus and his followers must be misera- 
bly out, when they make Atossa invent epistles so many hundreds of 
years after. But I wonder, says Pliny, at this paper letter* of Sar- 
pedon’s; since even in Homer’s time, so long after Sarpedon, that 
part. of Egypt, which alone produces paper, was nothing but sea; 
being afterwards produced by the mud of the Nile. Or if paper was 
in use in Sarpedon’s time, how came Homer to say, that in that very 
Lycia, where Sarpedon lived, not epistles, but codicils were given to 
Bellerophontest? So that learned naturalist refutes the pretended 
letter of Sarpedon; though with humble submission he puts a false 
colour upon one part of his argument: for the epistle was not given 
to Bellerophontes in Lycia; but in Argos of Peloponnesus, to be 
carried to Lycia. However,’ without that needless colour, he has suf- 
ficiently confuted the credulity of Mucianus; who, though he was 
governor of a great province, and general of a great army, and three 
times consul in Claudius’s and Vespasian’s time, and besides all 
that, a learned and inquisitive man, was miserably imposed on with 
asham letter of Sarpedon’s: a remarkable instance, that not only 
the title of honourable, but even the highest quality and greatest 
experience cannot always secure a man from cheats and impostures. 


* Sarpedonis a Troja scriptam in quodam templo epistole chartam, Plin. ibid, 
* Papyrus, charta. * To ipsa illa Lycia codicillos datos, non epistolas. 
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ABARIS, the Hyperboraan, his age, 95. 

Aélian refuted, 229, 232. 

Assara, the Pythagorean, her name retriev- 
ed, 304. 

ZEschylus corrected several times, 155. His 
improvement of tragedy, 211. When he 
invented scenes, &c. 286. 

Agathyrsides, a Samian historian, a mistake 
for Agatharchides, Q7 1. 

Agatharcus, the first painter of scenes, 286. 

Axovere Aew, 193. 

Alzsa, a town in Sicily, 131. 

Alexis, the comic poet, corrected, 144. 

AAKHXTI¥,a play of Thespis’s, a mistake, 
ANS OB IE 

Anapestic verses, their measures discovered, 
150, to 158. 

Anaxagoras acquainted with Themistocles, 
938. 

Anaxilas, king of Rhegium and Messdna, 
159, to 168. 

Agnyn, a chariot of mules, when and by 
whom used at the Olympics, 166, 167. 
Aphepsion or Apsephion, when archon at 

Athens, 243-4. 

Apuleius explained, 110. 

Archestratus, the Syracusan, his age, 120, 
His verses rectified, 121. 

Archilochus corrected, 251. 

Archilochian verse, the same with Saturni- 
an, 207-8. 

Aristolochian verse, a mistake, 208. 

Aristophanes corrected, 232, 234, 253, 254, 
Explained, 252, 255. 

Aristotle corrected, 231, 295. 

Aristoxenus, 6 Movaixes, 305. 

Asandrastus, a mistaken name, 166, 

Astypalea, no city of Crete, 261, 268. An 
island of the Sporades, planted by the 
Megarians, 262. AsvmaaAaia, not Asv- 
warn, 269. 

Abavaroy épyny un Quaarre, Oynros ay, 
whose saying, 188. 

Athenzus corrected, 120-44, 212 to 214, 
253-54.88. Explained, 136 to 141. 298. 
Defended, 144-5. 

Atossa, the Persian empress, invented epis- 
tles, 394, Her age, ib. Eaten by her 
son Xerxesy ib. 

"Arrergowons, 121. 

Attic dialect, its rise and progress, 264, 308. 
New Attic, 310-14, &c. Attic Solecisms, 
264-5. 


ASEE EDR] 


Cc 

Callimachus cerrected and explained, pref, 
p. 34. 

Censorinus, de metris, corrected, 207-8. 

Kerdarrergpwons, 121, 

Charondas the lawgiver, his age, 289. No 
Thurian, 292. ‘The book.of laws extant 
under his name after the time of the Pto- 
lemies, an imposture, 281-89, &c. Some 
of his true laws, 294-5. His laws in 
verse, and sung, 298, 300. 

Chorus, tragic, comic, cyclian ; the expenses 
of each, 289-90. 

Clemens Alexandrinus corrected, 100. 
Mistaken, 277. Deceived by a play 
falsely ascribed to Thespis, 216. 

Comedy, when invented, 190-8. At first 
extemporal, 190, Its first prizes, 196. 
Kapadia, at first the common name of 
both comedy and tragedy, 259. 

KoxAsos xpos, dithyramb, 254. 

Cylon’s conspiracy against, the Pytiago- 
reans, when, 111-12. 


D 

Aaiwy erepos, whose expression, 201-8, 

Aawaperioy vouioAd, 348. 

Aapérios xpucos, corrupted for 
349. 

Agxaarrrpoy, 350-51. 

Demologus, a false name for Dinolochug, 
350. 

Dinolochus, a Sicilian comic poet, ib. 

Diodorus Siculus corrected, 242, 299, Im- 
posed on by a forgery of Zaleucus’s laws, 
280, &c. By a forgery of Charondas’s 
laws, 259, &c. 

Diodorus the Aspendian, his age, 120, 

Diogenes, Laertius, corrected, 99,108, Ex- 
plained, 111, 117. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis corrected, 389. 
A reading there defended, 103. 

Dioscorides the poet, corrected, 210-11, 
His epigrams published and corrected, 
197, 212. 

Dolon, the inventor of comedy, a mistake, 
196. 


Saxpuceps 10%, 


y E 
Exraxtionos, 233, 
> ee ~ 
EAgysiov, 379-3, 
Empedocles corrected, 108. His Sucime 
and Kabappor, 302-3. 
Epic poem, 302-3, 


Epicharmus, inventor of comedy, 191. His 
age, 192. Corrected, 351-2, 

Epigenes, the Sicyonian, the pretended in- 
ventor of tragedy, 213, &c. 

Epigines, cited by Athenzus, not the Sy- 
cyonian, but the Athenian comic poet, 
214. His age, ib. 

ELpimenides, the Cretan, his age, 102. 

"Exioun\is, instituted by Charondas, 296, 

Eubulus, the comic poet, explained, 141-2. 

Euripides corrected several times, 156-7. 
His Pheenisse, when acted, 200. 

Euseboneora, a mistaken name, for Eusebon 
Chora, 182. 

Eustathius, used the epitome of Athenaus, 
not the entire book, 149. 


F 
Festus, Pompeius, corrected, 353. Ex- 
plained, ib. A reading there defended, 
"$87, 346. 
Forgeries, some instances of them, 74-5, 
385-6, 396. 
_Fortunatianus, Atilius, corrected, 207. 


G 
Gellius corrected, 389. 
Gold, antiently how scarce in Greece, 391, 


H 

“HusAitpioy, 349, 351. 

Hephestion explained, 86. 

Heraclean cups, a mistake, 138 to 140, 

Hpaxazioy, a cup that Hercules sailed in, 
138. 

*"HpanAgwrinay oxUPOS, 149, 

Heraclides, Pontieus, set out tragedies in 
the name of Thespis, 215, &c. 

Herodotus explained, 249. 

‘Hesychius corrected, 233. 

"E£ds, 353 to 357 

Hierocles, his saying against Epicurus res- 
tored, 388-9. 

Hippias, tyrant of Athens, his death, 234. 


ul 
Jamblichus censured, 94-%, 109, 120-1, 
Corrected, 108, 111, 119. 
lseeus, the orator, corrected, 290-5, 


K, 
Kogjsos, the world, first nam ed;so by Py 
thagoras, 284, 


L 
A‘yeta:, what it implies, 142-3. 
Asaral xat Taveras pay nai, 281. 
Letters, the twenty-fourth, by whom per- 
fected, 217. 
Locrians of Italy, their dialect, 287. Their 
laws, 277, 280. 
Aoxpinoy aux, corrected, 288, 
Aoyos tpyou cxsa, whose saying, 183, &e. 


Lysias, explained and corrected, 312. The 
date of one of his orations, ib. 

Lysis, preceptor to Epaminondas, not scho= 
lar to Pythagoras, 115-16. 


M 

Macrobius corrected, 138. 

Marmor Arundelianum noted, 90. Ex- 
plained, 91-2. Its true reading restor- 
ed, 194 to 197, 215-16. Explained and 
defended, 220, &c. 

Mndiy auapreiv Os0v, whose saying, 390. 

Melissus, the philosopher, an acquaintance 
of Themistocles, 239. 

Messana, a city of Sicily, when first samed 
so, 159 to 173. 

Mecxos, a calf, the prize ris Kibapwdias, 
955. 

Mucianus, Licinius, imposed upon by a for- 
gery, 396. $ 


N 

Nevius corrected, 207, 

Neoowiaevra YPapAaTa, Dt: 

Nesopis, Nestor’s cup described by Homers 
139: 

Nouwos, 298, 

Nonnus, that wrote upon Greg. Nasianzen, 
Not Nonnus the poet, 80, By others 
called Maximus, 81. 

Nossis, the poetess, corrected, 287. Three 
ofher epigrams not published before, 388. 
A Locrian, 387, Her age, mother, 
daughter, 388. 

Novypros, 352. 

Q 

Odynia, 354. 

P 

Pausanias, his account of Anaxilas and Mes- 
sana refuted, 160 to 168. 

Tlevrnuovraarit poy, 348% 

Teyrovyxioy, 353. 

Perictyene, the Pythagorean, a forgery, | 
303 4, 

Phedon, when archon at Athens, 244. 

Phalaris, his age, 82 to 96, 129, 123, A 
Sicilian born, 266. Ate his own son, 381, 
His bull, 379 to 381. Himself burnt in 
it, 183-4. 

Phalaris’s epistles, by whom mentioned, 76 
to 79. Spurious, ib. 

PiAocoPosy who first called so, 204. 

Phintia, a city of Sicily, when built, 124 te 
130. Its situation, 125-6. 

Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, his age, 
128-9, ®INTIA BAZIAEQ2, in a coin, 
explained, 129. 

Phormis the inventor of comedy, an officer, 
of Gelo’s the Syracusan, 192. 

Photius, in Bibliotheca, corrected, 304. 

Phrynichus the tragic poet, bisage, 225-6. 

fAtAoqrolos “ah OpXNSIKOS, 930,&c. But 

one tragedian of thisname, 228-34,.—The 


INDEX. 


399 


comic poet, 230, 
ral, ib. 

Tlirvos dixny EXT PIPELY, whose saying, 173 
to 178. 

Plato, noted, 102, 212, 240. Explained, 
102, 241. 

Pliny, the historian, noted, 396. 

Plutarch noted, 237-8. Corrected 242. 
Imposed on by Heraclides Ponticus, 219, 

Pollux corrected, 219, 233-4, 296, 349 to 
554, Explamed, 335. | Deceived by a 
forged tragedy, 219. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, his age, 104 to 
106, 

Proclus, in Platonis Timzum, corrected, 
388. 

Tipevorw, Divine Providence, whose word, 
388, 

Pythagoras, his birth, death, and all the 
known periods of his life, his successors, 
&c. 95 to 122, 


‘The Athenian gene- 


R 
Roman names of monies, taken from the 
Sicilian, without varying the sense, 355, 
to 358. 


S 

Sannyrio, the comic poet, his age, 197, &c: 

Sara, the Pythagorean, a mistake, 304, 

Saturnian verse, 207. 

Scholiast on Aristophanes, interpolated, 78- 
9. Censured, 229 to 233, 255.—--—-On 
Pindar corrected, 87, 16%, 166. 

Scylax corrected, 269, 

Sicilian monies, a large account of them, 
Sol foraod. 

Simonides, his epigram explained, 91. Two 
of them now published and corrected, 
255, 348, &c. His birth and death, 91- 
2. His victories, 254, 

Dolon, his death, 236. His tables, and the 
language of them, 298. 

Sopliocles corrected thrice, 155-6. 

Stephanus, Byzant. explained, 297-8, 

Stesichorus’s age, 89, 90, 

Stobeus corrected, 271, 94. Explained, 
304. Zaleucus’s procmium there, a for- 
gery, 280, &c. Charondas’s proemium, 
another forgery, 300, 

Lroryeiov, element, Plato’s word, 388, 

Strabo explained, 299, 


Suidas corrected, 186, 214, 97-8, 349, Cens 
sured, 105, 229, 232,498. His age, 79. 

Susarion, the inventor of comedy, 192 to 
198. His iambics corrected, 192-3, No 
plays of his published, ib. 

Syucellus corrected, 98, 


aD 

Taaaytoy of Sicily, 336, 346 to 348, Why 
so small asum, 347, 

Tauromimium, a city of Sicily, when built, 
178 to 185, 

Taveos, a bull, the prize of the Dithyramb, 
255. : 

Teteas, 353-4, 356-7. Tetrans, 357-8. 

Theocritus corrected, 339-40. 

Theophrastus explained and corrected, 294, 

Thericles,a Corinthian potter, 135, 146, 
age, 135, 142, 

Thericlean cups, whose invention, 135 to 
158. 

Thersias, or Thersander, the first victor ag 
Olympia with the Agiyn, 165 to 167, 

Theseus, his tomb at Athens, 249-3, 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 10, &e. 
His age, 219, &c. ’Opsnsixds, 231-2, 
No plays of his published, 214, 
ascribed to him a forgery, ib. 

Thurii, a city of Italy, when built, 280, 
Whose colony, 296. Its lawgiver, 293, 
Its laws, ib. 

Tragedy, when invented, 206 to 259. The 
first subject of it, Bacchus and Satyrs, 
210. Teaywoia, never signified comedy, 
218. ‘The word no older than Thespis, 
249-50. 

Tpias, 353, 356-7, 


Those 


Tevywora, comedy, never tragedy, 258%, 
‘Tzeizes, Joannes, corrected, 254, 


V 
Vibius Sequester corrected, 189, 
Vitruvius explained, 357. 


xX 
Xenocles, the tragic poet, 209, 
Z 


Zaleucus, the Locrian, suspected, 274-5, 
His age, 977. No Pythagorean, 275.8. 
His book of laws extant after Ptolemy’s 
time, a forgery, 278 to 289, 


THE END 
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